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UITTING the broad highways of travel, it is often re- 
freshing to turn aside from beaten paths and strike off 
into new regions, where foot of tourist and pen of maga- 
zine writer have not awakened the sacred silences, startled 
the resident deities, and broadcast their treasures upon 
the world. 

Through such a byway among the mountains of Tau- 
rus, in Asia Minor, from the sea-coast at Mersina, through 
half-ruined Tarsus, and across the wide Cilician Plain to 
the ancient cities of Marash and Aintab we made our 
journey. 

There were three of us, Gould, a picturesque youth 
of seventeen mild summers, with carefully mapped side- 
whiskers of a style that had never before invaded that 
sequestered portion of the world, and afforded unceasing 
entertainment toe the curious and admiring natives, Lee, 
a missionary at Marash, in the interior, and myself, the 
modest chronicler of our adventures. With three horses of the light-stepping Arabian 
blood, whose native turf is the sharp, loose stones of the mountains, another of less 
noble lineage to carry our pack, and an Armenian servant to run behind, we entered 
upon the Great Plain of Cilicia. 

Immediately we were upon historic ground. Alexander had been here before us, 
wading breast-deep around that rugged promontory in the distance, beaten by the 
thundering Mediterranean surges, and sweeping the plain of his enemies with the 
velocity and destructiveness of a cyclone. He had met Darius the Persian here and 
annihilated his magnificent array in the world-famous battle of Issus, where “all day 
long the noise of battle rolled between the mountains and the (summer) sea.” : 

Cicero had been here as Roman Governor of the Province of Cilicia; had chased 
the bandit mountaineers into the fastnesses of the hills, defeating them there and’ 
flushing his maiden sword with victory, for which he ambitiously claimed, but never 
received, a Roman Triumph. 

Antony and Cleopatra had been here, sailing the River Cydnus—the same Cydnus 
in whose cold waters Alexander bathed, overheated by the tropic sun, and almost lost 
his life. And poor Antony, also overheated, lost body and soul together by the no less 
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tropic love glances of the Egyptian Queen. 
And who could wonder at it, if, as Shake- 
speare tells us— 

‘ The barge she sat in, like a burnished throne, 
Burned on the water: the poop was beaten gold ; 
Purple the sails, and so perfumed that 
The winds were lovesick with them; the oars were 

silver, 
Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 
The water which they beat to follow faster, 
As amorous of their strokes. For her own person, 

It beggar'd all description: she did lie 
In her pavilion—cloth-of-gold of tissue— 











O’er-picturing that Venus where we see 

The fancy outwork nature: on each side her 

Stood pretty dimpled boys, like smiling Cupids. 
” © * + * 


+ 
At the helm 
A seeming mermaid steers.” 
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And here also, on the banks of this same 
river, swollen and rapid with the melting 
snows of Taurus, not far from the sea, is 
the forlorn-looking city where Saul of 
Tarsus was born to the trade of a tent- 
maker and the exalted career of the great- 
est of the Apostles. In Tarsus, once a 
free city under the Roman Empire, her 
coins proudly stamped “ Metropolis,” at 
one time more illustrious with academies 
and schools of philosophy than Athens or 
Alexandria, the ancient Marseilles of the 
Mediterranean, real estate has taken a fear- 
ful tumble since Paul boasted that he was 
a citizen of “no mean city,” for he “ was 
born in Tarsus.” Seven thousand squalid 
inhabitants still cling 
with amazing tenacity 
to life, and carry most 
of the real estate 
around with them as 
personal property. 
There is absolutely 
nothing of interest to 
be said of it, for it is 
not even a ruin. It 
is the degenerate sci- 
on of a noble ances- 
try, in “looped and 
windowed ragged- 
ness,” whose only 
claim to respectabil- 
ity is the “high con- 
nections ” of past his- 
tory; and of these 
the most is made, 
for among other pre- 
tensions not the least 
is the ancient one, 
that to this very port 
the prophet Jonah set 
sail when “‘ he entered 
into a ship of ‘Tar- 
shish and paid the 
fare thereof.” 

Riding leisurely 
through the suburbs, 
we are soon in the 
heart of the Great 
Plain. Two hundred 
and seventy miles 
from east to west, six- 
ty-eight in greatest 
breadth from white- 
capped sea to snow- 
capped mountain, are 
the vast dimensions 
of this Cilician prai- 
rie. The soil is as 
fertile as nature ever 
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made, the rich alluvium of three 
rivers constantly depositing itself 
in thick layers, century after cen- 
tury, and yet it is a comparative 
desert, often stricken to death 
with famine and calling upon the 
pitying world for help from star- 
vation. And why is it? The 
only sufficient answer is—the 
Turkish Government ! 

Our first night we spent in the 
city of Adana, the present metro- 
polis of the Plain, a city of 30,- 
ooo inhabitants, as geographers 
tell us, and, as they do not tell 
us, of as many mosquitoes to 
each inhabitant. We made a 
careful estimate of them that very 
night. In fact it was not without 
considerable anxiety that we wait- 
ed to see how many, and in what 
condition the survivors would be 
who would respond to the break- 
fast call next morning. For my- 
self, I had thought that that morn- 
ing would never come; or, if it 
did, it would come too late for 
me to derive any benefit from it 
in this present life. I noticed that 
the roosters around town seemed 
to entertain the same opinion. 
They started in about midnight 
with considerable confidence, and 
once in a while would all take 
hold and lift together in one grand 
crow, and then settle back disap- 
pointed—there was a hitch somewhere, the 
sun would not up. In the meantime, a ten- 
der regard for the feelings of my readers 
would not allow me to attempt any descrip- 
tion of our sufferings—only this, that after 
exhausting every stratagem I could think 
of to outwit the enemy—all to no purpose 
—TI simply threw back the bedclothes in 
the madness of despair, and said, “Come 
on, then, if you want to!” And they came. 
They came in ranks and squadrons, wing 
touching wing, like Milton’s fallen angels 
when they went down with whir and rus- 
tle and clatter of stumpy wings into the 
pit. And as fast as they came I lifted 
my hand and slaughtered them—or rather, 
thought 1 did. 

Then it occurred to me, in my half-asleep 
condition, that I would gather up those 
dead mosquitoes and pile them into a 
monument, so that if I should be de- 
voured alive there would at least be some- 
thing to mark the spot. But before I 
could find mosquitoes enough to lay the 
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corner-stone, I fell asleep. I dreamed | 
was bodily lifted up on wings and borne 
through the air. I passed over island and 
ocean and continent and ocean again. And 
just as I came in sight of my home and 
saw my mother on the doorstep, there was 
an awful crash, and then a groan, and 
somebody said, ‘Great Caesar!” I awoke 
to see my friend Lee sitting upright in 
bed, listening with head bent forward, as 
if his life depended on his hearing some- 
thing—his hands were uplifted and spread 
wide. ‘Then there was the feeble first 
note of a song in the air, and the hands 
came together with fearful precision, and 
I thought, ‘‘ Well, that mosquito has sung 
his doxology any way.” But there was 
no more sleep that night, and when the 
morning came we were a sorry company 
to think of starting on a long pilgrimage 
that day. 

All the forenoon we were making pre- 
parations for our journey. There were 
horses to obtain, and donkeys and saddles 
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A MOUNTAIN MENDICANT. 


and provisions and servants, so that it was 
the middle of the afternoon before we were 
ready to start. We were going that day’s 
journey in company with a small caravan, 
Now, if a person has never seen a caravan 
get under way, he has something still in 
this world to live for. In the first place, 
when the horses and donkeys are brought 
together, as they were in this case, into 
the narrow courtyard of the house to be 
loaded, it seems to occur to all of them at 
once that the proper thing for them to do 


under such circumstances is—to kick. 


And they evidently think that what is . 


worth doing at all, is worth doing well. 

I left my horse standing a moment to 
run up stairs, and when I returned, which 
was at the call of Mr. Lee to “come and 
hold your horse,’ that animal of mine 
had made a circuit round that yard, like a 
comet round the sun—heels first, and left a 
clean swath behind him all the way. And 
when you add to all this confusion the 
crying of servants, the barking and yelp- 
ing of dogs, the howling of babies, and 
above all, the screaming of camels and 
that excruciating bray of the jackass 
which makes you willing to stake all you 
possess that he can’t do that again and 
live through it; why, then you can gather 


some faint idea of what the starting of a 
caravan is on a small scale. 

We mounted our horses and marched off 
in magnificent procession. ‘They say that 
the grandest moment in the life of a boy— 
that moment when first he feels that there 
was no hap-hazard about his being born, 
but is conscious that he came into this world 
for a purpose, is when for the first time he 
gets on a pair of red-topped boots. They 
are the cradle and that is the birthday of 
all his after greatness. And I think that it 
is equally true that the very sublimest and 
topmost event in the life of any young man 
is when, with a belt full of pistols, a heart 
bursting with valor and a spur on his heel 
he puts his foot into the stirrup and swings 
himself across the back of a horse. I am 
ready to admit that it was so with me. I 
felt as though somebody ought to go ahead 
on the road and let people know that I 
was coming but that I wasn’t dangerous 
and probably wouldn’t hurt anybody. I 
remembered that it was the same country 
where the Apostle Paul had been taken for 
Mercury and Barnabas for Jupiter, and I 
thought that likely enough this people would 
take it into their heads that I was the War 
God, Mars, let loose upon them and career- 
ing through their country breathing fire 
from my nostrils and striking out hot light- 
nings from my horse’s hoofs. 
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I had two pistols; one of them had a 
barrel about the size of a quill tooth-pick. 
But I knew from what experience I had had 
with that weapon that all that was neces- 
sary would be to find the right man and 
somebody to hold him and it would then be 
only a question of time—I should certainly 
kill him. But my other pistol was alto- 
gether a different affair. It was as much tco 
large as the other was too smali. It was 
somewhere from one to three feet long and 
extended from 
my third rib 
down to my 
knee-pan, like a 
lightning rod 
down the side of 
a chimney, and 
kept me bolt up- 
right and stiff_in 
my saddle. It 
was so formida- 
ble that I would 
not have liked to 
fire it off without 
getting behind 
something. And 
I thought that if 
worse come to 
worst and we 
met a Circassian 
coming to rob 
us, I would just 
hand it over to 
him and let him 
discharge it, and 
watch and_ see 
what became of 
him. 

But there was 
one member of 
our party whom 
I must not for- 
get to mention, 
and that was the 
soldier or mili- 
tary police—the 
“zabtieh”’ as he 
is called. For the sake of convenience we 
will call him the “ Government,” because 
he represents the Government. ‘The ad- 
vantage of having him with you is, not 
so much that he is a kind of traveling 
masked battery, concealed mostly by earth- 
works, nor that he always provides him- 
self with a fast horse so that in case any- 
thing happens he can turn tail and make 
off so speedily that the next party going 
over the road will not be left without a 
guide and protector—not so much either 
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that his gun is likely to be a flint-lock with- 
out any flint in it, as that when you have 
one of these ornamental gentlemen travel- 
ing in your company, and are attacked and 
plundered, the ‘Turkish Government is 
bound to make good your losses in such a 
way that your great grandchildren, if they 
are healthy and long-lived, will have the 
benefit of them. It was this last consider- 
ation which determined us to take a zabtieh. 
One of the most interesting relics of an- 
tiquity, and al- 
most the only 
voice out of the 
past, from this 
historic plain, is 

a simple monu- 

ment of a single 

stone with the 

Latin inscription 
_ to the effect that 

a certain Roman 
captain — giv- 
ing his name — 

“erects this pil- 

lar to the gods of 

his native land.” 

It was the Ro- 

man way of giv- 

ing vent to home- 
sickness, and this 
true patriot, sta- 
tionedonthesein- 
hospitable shores 
so far from home, 
has left this pa- 
thetic monument 
of his longing to 
return. It is a 
beautiful tribute 
to that tender 
touch of nature 
which makes the 
whole world kin. 

A good, true 

heart he must 

have buckled un- 

der that Roman 
cuirass. Let us hope that he got his fur- 
lough with full pay. 

The sun had dropped behind the moun- 
tain wall and the moon had taken his place 
with scarce diminished radiance when we 
approached the long-forgotten town of 
Mopsuestia. ‘The atmosphere was so clear 
that we had seen the town for at least three 
hours, apparently only just ahead of us, but 
it never seemed to come any nearer. In 
fact, it seemed to be moving ahead on the 
road somewhat faster than our party. I 
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tried to remember whether I had not some- 
where read that at a certain season of the 
year corresponding with our first of May, 
the inhabitants of this country take up their 
houses on their backs and go off with them 
to anew place. But I could not make my- 
self remember anything like that. 
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ped off by a howl that shook the stars, I 
did not try to follow him. I secretly sus- 
pected that, no matter how badly he 
wanted to be an angel, he never would 
be until he could make better music than 
that. 

At last we came to the old river Pyra- 








ON THE 
At last it became dark, and I was glad of 
it, because I thought that if those people 
were really going off with that city, they 
would probably want to set it down and 
rest when night came on, and then we 
should have a chance to overtake them. 


And now the moonlight had_ effect 
upon us and we began to sing. First our 
Armenian servant, Crecor, started in. I 


thought I recognized the tune and was 
about to join in, when suddenly it changed 
to something else. At first I Was sure it 
was “I need thee every hour’’— next min- 
ute it was “Pull for the shore.” And I 
said: “ All right, I would just as lief sing 
that.”” But before I could pull my diapason 
and get my mouth open, it had changed 
again to “I want to be an angel.” “All 
right,’’ said do I.” But before I 
could join with him and be an angel, he 
had flown the track and was off again. 
When at last he wound up and put on the 
flourishes with a strain that limped on one 
leg like “Yankee Doodle,’ and on the 
other like the “Old Hundredth,” and fin- 
ally leaped up into the air and vanished 
in a heart-rending cry of anguish top- 


I, “so 
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mus. As we passed over the ancient stone 
bridge, fast falling into ruin, the musical 
click-clang of our horses’ hoofs on the arch- 
way was echoed back by the swift-running 
waters of the river beneath. Each wave of 
the stream seemed to be lifting itself to 
look at us and was struck down again by 
the arrowy glance of the moon, shivering 
and running away to tell the pebbles along 
the shore what a strange people with hats 
on, and even shirts and pants, they had 
seen. 

But now, right ahead of us loomed up 
the walls of the hotel where we were to 
pass the night. It was by far the most high- 
toned hotel in the place—in fact it was the 
only one. It consisted of four stone walls 
about ten feet high without any roof. There 
was no bed-chamber, no bed, no carpet, no 
floor, no light, no fire, nothing to sit down 
on, nothing to eat and, so far as we could 
discover, no proprietor. But there was a 
door and it was locked for fear someone 
might imagine there was something inside, 
I suppose, and then go in and steal it ; and 
by ill-luck someone had gone off with the 
key. Crecor went off to hunt it up and 
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soon returned with the clerk of the hotel 
who ushered us in, horses and all, through 
the front door into the parlor. We had 
thought of telegraphing ahead to have the 
best chamber reserved for us, but were glad 
that we had saved ourselves that expense. 
For it happened that we were the first who 
registered that night, with the exception of 
a donkey and a man and his wife, and so 
we had the whole range of the hotel. We 
selected the corner where there seemed to 
be the fewest stones and least rubbish and 
cleared a placeto put up our tent. And now 
for something to eat. 

Lee had brought along a chest full of 
bread, cake, canned goods, chicken, eggs, 
etc., so we were well provided with all 
but the appetite. We did not any of us 
want anything after that long, hot, dusty 
ride but just a watermelon apiece, and 
then to go to bed in the shortest and 
speediest manner, — But to fall asleep was 
another matter. How it seemed to my 
traveling companions I don’t know, but 
there was such a horror of desolation 
about that place, such an awful, oppressive 
night-silence that made me think of all that 
I had ever read in the Bible about jackals 


howling in ruined places, hooting owls 
and creeping foxes and satyrs crying to 
their fellows, that I determined as soon 
as I struck the bed that if anybody got to 
sleep before I did he would have to be 
lively about it. I wasn’t going to be the 
last awake that night, anyway, and so I 
bent all my energies to the task. I had 
heard that if anyone would start slowly 
and count five hundred, it would surely 
put them to sleep. And so I began. I 
reached four hundred and fifty, and was just 
falling off into slumber when it occurred 
to me that I had only fifty more to count, 
and maybe I wouldn’t make it, and, of 
course, that excited me and woke me up. 
I thought that perhaps I had counted too 
fast, and corcluded to give it another trial. 
I began more slowly. I kept saying to 
myself, “Now, not too fast!” and of 
course that kept me awake. I reached 
499, and while I-was waiting for something 
to happen before I said 500, the thought 
flashed through my head, “Well now, it 
seems to me it wasn’t 500 that puts folks 
to sleep after all, it was a thousand.” All 
right, I would try a thousand. I did. I 
went on to two thousand, three thousand, 
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saved up for our special benefit. It 
waked us up at midnight. It drove in 
above and ran in below. It rolled down 
the folds of the tent like so many water- 
spouts. We all sat up in bed and looked 
at each other. We wanted to say some- 
thing, all of us, but each seemed to be 
waiting for the other and wishing he 
would say it first, until, there being 
nothing else to do, Lee carefully gath- 
ered together the folds of the tent so 
that the water all ran down into his 
bed (which he didn’t discover until he 
laid down again). I put on my over- 
coat and again crawled into bed. The 
last I saw of Gould, he was lying flat 
on his back holding an umbrella with 
both hands, hoisted and spread over 
him, and trying to sleep. 

Next morning we arose before day- 
light, called for our hotel bill, paid it 
(it was only fifteen cents for the whole 
company), mounted our horses and 
rode out of the front door with a long 
day’s journey of forty-five miles be- 
fore us, a blazing sun above us, and the 
River Pyramus flowing by our side. The 
memory of that day is like one of those 
winterbird’s nests swinging on the 
tree, frozen stiff with rain and dreary 
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five thousand. I became wrought up. I 
said to myself, “I'll do it if it takes forty 
thousand. I'll lie on this bed all night, 
and all day to-morrow, if need be, and 
count a million.” And I believe I would 
have done it, if another plan had not hap- 
pened to occur to me. 

I had read somewhere that if a person 
could only get their body into a certain 
position, no matter how wide awake they 
might be, sleep would immediately follow: 
I said to myself: “ Now, how glad I am 
that I happened to think of that.’’ But, 
then, I couldn’t remember what that po- 
sition was. Never mind, I would try them 
all, and see if I could strike it. I had 
rather a narrow field to operate in, for my 
iron bedstead wasn’t wide enough to turn 
over in without rolling out. And it wasn’t 
long enough, so that my feet could not go 
to bed at the same time I did. At last I 
think I must have hit it, for I fellasleep, and 
my last thought was, “ I’m glad my mother 
does not know where I am to-night.” 

Strange to say, it had not rained in that 
country for four solid months, but that 
night it rained as though it had been 


enough, without a warm feather in it 
or a note of song. I have a confused 
recollection of a sun that was unmistak- 
ably hot, a white road that made it hotter, 
and a desert wind that was “ Hottentotter.” 
I recollect, too, that I rode a horse that 
was never happy unless he was ahead, and 
I was never happy unless he was behind. 
I remember that I carried a sun umbrella, 
and every time a horse tried to go ahead of 
mine he would elevate his hind feet and 
lift me into the air, still holding on to my 
umbrella, until I had all the experience of 
going up in a balloon. But I do have a 
very distinct recollection of every time I 
came down again. It seemed to me that 
that, saddle was all pommel, for though I 
went up and came down perhaps a hun- 
dred times, I never could land anywhere else. 

We passed trains of camels, herds of 
donkeys, men and women on foot, and here 
and there a Mohammedan under the shade 
of a tree or wall going through with a 
gymnastic performance of standing on his 
head, which is the.way he prefers to say 
his prayers. On every side was wilder- 
ness, parched and withered, without a 
spear of grass or a green leaf. But all 
things must have an end, and so must our 
journey. We made up our minds when 
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we went to bed on the third night that 
next morning we would get up at three 
o'clock and push through, a journey of a 
day and a half, to Marash. 

And what a morning that was! 

We had pitched our tent in a valley, be- 
tween the high perpendicular walls of two 
mountains. The moon rode full over- 
head and passed along just on the broken 
edge of one of them, now leaping a 
chasm, now dodging behind a crag, 
now looking down through a leafy gorge 
with a brilliancy of glory such as our 
moon never attains, except in the fros- 
tiest nights of winter, by the aid of a 
ground covered with snow. I was able 
to read a newspaper with ease. I tried it, 
holding it off at a natural distance. I 
could see distinctly every feature and line 
of a photograph of my mother which I took 
from my inside vest pocket and gazed at, 
as I thought possibly for the last time. I 
could even see to read my own writing as 
I penned what I thought might possibly 
be my last words. What made me think 
so was this: We were to start that morn- 
ing through a mountain pass infested by 
robbers. Now, I hope my readers will 
meditate on this, and try to be as scared 
as I was. It was the same pass in which 
Mr. Montgomery, of Marash, with a friend, 
had been robbed but a short time pre- 
vious. They had passed a group of Cir- 
cassians, the highwaymen of that region, 
lying by the roadside, holding their horses 
and waiting for someone to come along. 
They had gone but a short distance when 
there was a clatter of hoofs around the 
bend of the mountain, a flashing of pistol 
barrels leveled straight at their heads, and 
a command to dismount and give over. 
And there was nothing else to do. The 
five Circassians stood over them with 
knives and made them empty their pock- 
ets and give up their weapons... Then 
they took their horses and left them to 
make the best of their way home on foot, 
some twenty or thirty miles across the 
mountain. And now we were entering 
that same pass. And it was night. 

We had not gone far, groping our way 
up the narrow trail in single file over 
rough stones, not speaking above a whis- 
per, and wishing that our horses’ hoofs 
were shod with velvet, when Lee turned 
about and said : ‘‘ Have you got your shoot- 
ing-irons ready? We must be pretty near 
the place now where Montgomery was 
robbed.” 

Oh dear! I felt awful. I wanted to go 


back. It wasn’t what I came for, to be 
shot down on that cold mountain in the 
dark by a shirtless Circassian, ‘The next 
moment we came where there was a big 
tree right ahead of us and oh, horrors! 
we could hear distinctly the voices of sev- 
eral men in conversation. At the same 
time I thought I heard something in the 
bushes beside me. ‘Then I was sure of it. 
Then I saw it move. Then a man stepped 
out into the road close to me. I drew my 
pistol and held it where he could see the 
flash of the barrel in the moonlight. 

He stood still and I passed him, turning 
round in my saddle to keep my eye on him. 

We all had our pistols out and were 
ready with pale cheeks, and hearts that 
thumped like drumsticks. 

But we passed by unmolested. 

Lee said afterwards that if we had not 
been well armed and looked so formidable 
we should probably have been attacked 
and robbed. I was glad that I /ooked so. 

The only other incident of any impor- 
tance before we reached Marash was the 
downfall of the Turkish ‘ Government.” 
He was riding ahead in grand style, full 
of the proud consciousness of having 
brought us safely through the mountains, 
pricking his horse with the sharp corner 
of the stirrup, which is used for a spur, 
and then playfully reining him up on his 
haunches, when suddenly, but with the 
utmost grace, horse and rider, with pistols 
and knives and gun, with brown rags and 
red rags fluttering in the wind, head down 
and feet uppermost, went tumbling over 
into the bushes. When he appeared again, 
unhurt but drooping at both ends like a 
dog when the boys have just got the pan 
securely fastened and are urging him to 
run, it was a sight that did us all good. 
We hadn’t laughed before in three days, 
and from that moment our feelings began 
steadily to improve. At last we came out 
into the open plain and ascending a rise 
of ground, saw in the far distance, hang- 
ing on the side of the mountain like an 
avalanche which has run half-way down 
and stopped in a gorge, the white houses 
of the city of Marash. 

Three hours after we were riding through 
its streets, climbing up and up until we 
reached the high wall surrounding the 
buildings of the Mission. We rode in 
through the gate, and before we could 
dismount the missionaries were upon us. 
They welcomed us so heartily that we 
could not have been happier if we had 
returned home to America. 
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CALIFORNIAN LYRICS. 


A MORNING TRYST. 


THE oleander bends its boughs above the running water, 
Sing, robins! call, orioles ! coo, wild doves, coo! 
Ah! the iris skies above her have a less bewildering blue 
Than the eyes of the rancher’s daughter. 


The oleander shall hear vows above the running water ; 

Sing, robins ! call, orioles ! coo, wild doves, coo! 

If she choose me for her lover, she shall find me fond and true, 
True and fond for the rancher’s daughter. 


The oleander swings its blooms above the running water ; 

Sing, robins! call, orioles! coo, wild doves, coo! 

In the clover bees are humming: shall I dare be bold and sue 
For the lips of the rancher’s daughter ? 


The oleander breathes perfumes above the running water ; 
Sing, robins ! call, orioles! coo, wild doves, coo! 
Shyly, shyly she is coming while the sun is in the dew 
On her path—ah ! the rancher’s daughter. 


it. 
SNOW-WIND. 


Down from the stately Sierras, down through our valley of flowers ‘ 
Sweeps the snow-wind from far summits ; the white rose trembles and cowers ; 
The red rose flaming beside it, bends quivering and yields 

Its homage to the strong wind, rushing on to the green wheat fields. 


Ill. 
A PINE-CONE FIRE, 


Nort two, not three, but twenty! Now half of twenty more— 

Huge cones that the kings of the forest, the kings of the forest bore. 
Now, snap and blaze and sparkle, oh, banners of fire that flow 
Towards fire of the stars! Glow royally, hearthstone, glow ; 

Burn, cones, in fiery blossoms. Each crown-like flower disclose 
Your petals of coals that drop down in ashes of rose. 


Minna Caroline Smith. 
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(Continued from page 241.) 


ROWING. 


A uistTory of the development of boating 
at Cambridge would in itself fill a large- 
sized volume, and would only be a repeti- 
tion of what has been often written be- 
fore. The boating interest of the college 


dates its rise from a time long antecedent 
to that of any other athletic contests, as we 
understand them now, and the first inter- 
collegiate race, in 1852, was rowed more 
than ten years before Harvard began her 


intercollegiate baseball games. At first 
desultory races with Yale were rowed, in 
which Harvard was usually victorious ; then 
the National Rowing Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges was formed, and Harvard 
annually sent a crew to the Intercollegiate 
regatta. About this time also, 1869, a 
four-oared crew was sent to England, but 
was defeated by six seconds in a four- 
mile race with Oxford University. End- 
less disputes, before and after the races, 
and the occurrence of many fouls caused 
by the large number of entries, at last 
caused Harvard and Yale to withdraw in 
disgust from the National Rowing Asso- 
ciation, and in 1878 were begun the annual 
boat races between the two colleges, rowed 
on the Thames at New London. These 
races are still continued and now form the 
only intercollegiate boat races in which 
the university crew rows. For seven years 
Columbia also rowed on the same course, 
but last year this race was abandoned. 
With Yale eleven races have been rowed 


over the Thames course, Yale winning six 
and Harvard five. 

Of all athletic training at Cambridge, 
that for the university crew is the longest 
and most trying. Soon after college opens 
in the fall, the captain collects a crew of 
the most promising candidates who are not 
in training for football, and begins a little 
desultory practice on the river. About 
the first of December the work begins in 
earnest and from then until the Yale race 
the following June, the candidates for the 
crew pursue systematic training. During 
the winter, social pleasure is cut down, as 
the men have to be in bed at an early hour, 
with possibly the privilege of sitting up one 
night in the week. Daily practice is taken 
upon the rowing-machines jn the gymna- 
sium accompanied by light chest-weight 
work and a run out-of-doors. As soon as 
the ice is off the river, the crew begins 
work on the water and soon after goes to 
a training table for the rest of the year. 
Then not only are regular hours of retir- 
ing necessary, but the men must report at 
eight o’clock every morning for a short 
walk before breakfast. This sort of train- 
ing accompanied by work on the river, 
gradually increased in severity, continues 
until the last of June, the day of the Yale 
race. 

The Charles River flows within five 
minutes’ walk of the college yard, furnish- 
ing a fairly good piece of water for prac- 
tice; and a_little over a mile below the 
college, it opens into “the basin,” a broad 
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sheet of water almost two miles in length. FOOTBALL. 
On this course are rowed the class races In October, 1872, the first University 
every May. The three principal rowing Football ‘Association was formed at Har- 
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events of the year at Harvard are com- vard. At this time football as a game was 
prised in these class-races, the Freshman but little known in the United States; a 
race with Columbia College and the con- few of the other colleges had formed a 
test with Yale University. league, but the character of their game was 
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absolutely different from that now played 
in America. It was modeled after the 
English “ Association” game, and was 
played entirely with the feet; the ball 
could not be touched by the hands while 
the game was in progress, but instead was 
kicked or “dribbled” by the player in 
making his runs. At Harvard the game 
had a strong resemblance to our present 
method, and American football is a distinct 
outgrowth of a rough, rushing game as 
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Thus was evolved a regular game limited 
by rules which were the result of a curi- 
ous combination of three different factors ; 
the game informally played by “sides” 
chosen from athletically inclined students ; 
the rough fights of the Freshman and 
Sophomore classes in the annual rush, and 
lastly the influence of the adapted rules of 
the English Rugby game. 

In the fall of 1874 Yale issued a call 
to Princeton, Harvard, Columbia and Rut- 














THE CREW AT THEIR WINTER WORK, 


played for some fifty years on the college 
campus at Cambridge, a game at first mod- 
eled on no pattern, begun with no rules, 
but of an irregular, unrestrained growth, a 
sort of curious combination of “Association” 
football as played in England, and the col- 
lege rush of those days in which an unlim- 
ited use of the hands and fists was allowed 
in order to gain possession of the covet- 
ed prize. About the year 1872, however, 
some Harvard men who had become ac- 
quainted with the English “ Rugby ” game, 
seeing the resemblance between it and the 
Harvard game, made a careful study of the 
former, and recognizing the need of regu- 
lar rules, adopted a set of rules peculiarly 
like the Rugby, but adapted to the method 
of play then in vogue at Cambridge. 


gers to form an Intercollegiate Football 
Association, but Harvard could not join, 
because her game was so radically differ- 
ent from that played at the other col- 
leges. The Yale Recerd remarked : “ Har- 
vard said that her game was so strictly 
scientific as to prevent her from ever con- 
tending with other colleges whose games 
were so entirely devoid of skill.” If Har- 
vard had consented to join the League, 
American football to-day would be a very 
different game, but she could not have re- 
tained her own rules as they were funda- 
mentally different from those in use at the 
other four colleges, and they, naturally 
wishing to retain their own rules, could 
have out-voted her. By her action in re- 
fusing to join the League, and her superi- 
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ority—principally shown in games against 
Canadian teams—she forced first Yale 
and then the other colleges to adopt the 
Harvard game. In 1875 the first Yale- 
Harvard game was played under the Rug- 
by Union Rules, practically the same as 
those used at Cambridge ; and in 1876 the 
Intercollegiate Football Association was 
farmed between Harvard, Yale, Columbia 
and Princeton. The game that Harvard 


introduced, Yale and Princeton have since 
developed. 
In 1875 Harvard defeated Yale by four 


goals and four touch-downs to nothing. 
The next year she suffered defeat from 
Yale by one goal to three touch-downs, and 
since that time the Cambridge team has 
won not a single Yale game, and only a 
few from Princeton. The season of 1884 
was especially disastrous. In vain the 
college paper, the Crimson, published semi- 
weekly exhortations to the players to‘play 
better football, and to the undergraduates 
to take more interest in the team. The 
make-up of the eleven was excessively 
weak, and both the players and the rest of 


HARVARD SHOOTING CLUB, 
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the undergrad- 
uates seemed in- 
different con- 
cerning its suc- 
cess, so that at 
the close of the 
season it was 
disgracefully 
beaten by Yale 
and Princeton, 
and was defeat- 
ed even by Wes- 
leyan and the 
University of 
Pennsylvania. 
The undergrad- 
uates felt little 
regret when the 
Athletic Com- 
mittee, who had 
for a long time 
been opposed to 
the game on 
account of its 
brutality as 
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then played, an- 
nounced that 


they considered 

it “brutal and demoralizing,” and that 
thereafter Harvard was forbidden to en- 
gage in any Intercollegiate football games. 


For a year the rule was enforced, but in 
1886 it was reconsidered and Harvard 
again took her place in the football arena. 

That year’s rest was fortunate, for it 
served as a breathing spell in which the 
college could pause and reflect for a 
brief space, so as to discern just what the 
fault was that had sent Harvard to the 
rear in football, while she still retained her 
prominent position in other games. When 
in 1886 she was allowed to resume her old 
position in the League, she began work 
with a grim determination to recover her 
lost prestige. With comparatively untried 
material to work upon, Brooks, ’87, the 
new captain, produced an eleven which 
was second only to Princeton and Yale. 
The record of Captain Holden’s eleven 
in 1887, the defeat of Princeton, the game 
lost to Yale at the New York Polo Grounds, 
and the dissatisfaction and dispute over the 
result, are still too fresh in the memory to 
need repetition. 

The football played at Cambridge in the 
last two seasons shows that Harvard has 
regained her position as one of the leaders 
on the football field. For the seven or 
eight preceding years, Harvard football 
had been nothing more than a week imita- 
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tion of the game of Yale and Princeton. 
Upon the re-establishment of Harvard in 
the League, in the autumn of 1886, the game 
was first played with a slight attempt at 
originality. But the previous decline had 
been too great to admit of more than an 
attempt, and most of the time had to be 
spent in learning what the other colleges 
already knew. In 1887 for the first time 
in many years Harvard began the season 
on an equal footing with Yale and Prince- 
ton, with an equal knowledge of the science 
of the game and as clear a perception of 
what the requirements of the coming year 
would be. Instead of tamely imitating the 
game of the previous year as played by the 
two other colleges, she mapped out a plan 
of work of her own, and developed a sci- 
entific, heavy, rushing game, a system in 
striking contrast to the Yale and Prince- 
ton style, and entirely different from the 
heavy, bull-headed, rushing game as played 
by all the colleges six years ago. This 
style of play had its defects, but it pos- 
sessed that which more than counterbal- 
lanced them all—it showed that at last 
Harvard football was logical and scientific, 
original in its conception and systematic in 
its play, and that the college again had 
taken her position as one of the leaders in 
the development of the American game of 
football. q 
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LACROSSE, 


Although lacrosse is not a game very 
generally adopted in this country, it has 
been successfully played at Cambridge for 
nearly ten years. The Association is but a 
young brother of the other clubs, having 
been formed as late as 1879. It was 
quickly followed in 1881 by the formation 
of the Intercollegiate League, with Har- 
vard as a leading member, and in 1881, 
1882, 1883, 1885, 1886 and 1887 the 
lacrosse championship fell to Cambridge, 
and in two of these years the Oelrich’s 
Cup was also secured at the annual tourna- 
ment in New York. When lacrosse was 
first played at Cambridge, fifteen dollars ex- 
pended for advertising and policemen, and 
seven dollars received as gate receipts was 
not an unknown experience at a champion- 
ship game. But successful teams, and the 
natural advantages of the game, have grad- 
ually extended its popularity, and now each 
year the rapidly increasing number of play- 
ers attests the growing interest felt by the 
college. 

There are also many other athletic clubs 
of more or less importance in the college, 
which, however, seldom take part in inter- 
collegiate games—the polo, shooting, canoe 
and bicycle clubs, and the sparring asso- 
ciation. In tennis, Harvard has furnished 
some of the leading players in the country 
—R. D. Sears, H. A. Taylor, J. S. Clark, 
P. S. Sears and Q. A. Shaw; and the ex- 
tent to which the game is now played is 
shown by the fact that, in reply to the 
questions of the Faculty athletic committee, 
out of 1,031 men who replied, over 600 
named tennis as one of their usual forms 
of outdoor exercise. 


FACULTY REGULATION OF ATHLETICS, 


In 1882 there entered into Harvard Ath- 
letics a new factor, in the shape of inter- 
ference with, or rather attempted guidance 
of, athletics by the college authorities. 
With this purpose in view, a committee 
on athletics was appointed, consisting of 
Prof. C. E. Norton, Prof. J. W. White 
and Dr. Sargent ; a committee which for 
a time was more discussed, more abused, 
and more misunderstood than any other 
unfortunates who ever had the compli- 
mentary misfortune of being appointed to 
guide college athletes into the path they 
ought to follow. The immediate cause of 
its appointment was to prevent several 
abuses which the Faculty believed they 


saw increasing coincidently with the growth 
of intercollegiate athletics. 

The public sentiment of the undergrad- 
uates was favorably inclined toward the 
regulating action of the Faculty, and al- 
though some of the overzealous raised 
an outcry against any interference on the 
ground that such would injure their 
chances of success, the majority and the 
more cool-headed undergraduates agreed 
that some regulation of the growth of 
athletics was needed. 

The members of the committee were all 
very strongly of the opinion that athletics 
were essential to the highest welfare of the 
students ; but at the same time they thought 
they saw tendencies growing which, unless 
checked, would be likely to more than 
offset all the advantages which were to be 
gained. They felt that the drift of affairs 
during the past few years had been toward 
the effacement of that clearly defined line 
which separates amateur from professional 
athletics, and that for the preservation of 
intercollegiate athletics a strict observance 
of this line was necessary. The first step 
in interfering with the /azssez faire system 
of athletics was to dismiss the men em- 
ployed as trainers by the Athletic Associa- 
tion, and to forbid any “ professional” 
trainer from appearing on the college 
grounds. Till that time each would-be 
athlete had chosen his own trainer, usually 
the professional selected by the H. A. A., 
but often some professional walker or 
sprinter who had no connection with the 
college. As a result petty disputes arose 
among the various trainers, and were con- 
tinued on the track; and there was bitter 
rivalry in obtaining the best runners, in 
order to secure the advertisement of hav- 
ing trained a “record” man. Of course, 
imbued with this feeling, the trainers neg- 
lected the development of the weaker men 
who entered into track athletics for the 
sake of exercise, but with no hope of 
breaking a record. It was to remedy this 
evil that the committee on athletics for- 
bade professional trainers to appear upon 
the college grounds. At the same time, 
realizing how necessary it was for the men 


_in training to have some one to look after 


them, they sent a request to the corpora- 
tion that some man might be appointed 
with a fixed salary, to have a place in the 
gymnasium and to act as a trainer for all 
the athletes. Their recommendation was 
accepted, and after a delay of about a year 
Mr. J. G. Lothrop was engaged to super- 
intend the general exercise of all the track 
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men, and also the special work of those 
training for the intercollegiate games, and 
he was installed in the gymnasium as 
“assistant in the department of physical 
science.” The satisfaction occasioned by 
this change has borne fruit in the large 
number who now work in the gymnasium 
classes during the winter, the many candi- 
dates for the intercollegiate team of track 
athletes, and the brilliant record of the 
team in annual intercollegiate games. 

The second step taken by the committee, 
in 1882, was to prohibit the Harvard base- 
ball nine from playing games against pro- 
fessionals. Previous to this, President 
Eliot had written to the Faculties of all 
the colleges with which the Harvard nine 
played matches, asking them whether they 
would forbid the nines of their respective 
colleges to play games with professional 
clubs in case Harvard took the initiative. 
Affirmative answers were received from all 
except Yale, and she alone rejected the 
proposition. Nevertheless, in October, 
1882, the Harvard athletic committee for- 
bade the nine to play further games 
against professionals; but the other col- 
leges, instead of adopting the plan, as, 
naturally, it was supposed they would, 
neglected to support the position taken by 
Harvard, and up to the present time every 
college nine in the country except Harvard 
is allowed professional practice. At Cam- 
bridge the rule has been strictly enforced 
since it was adopted in 1882. 

If the athletic committee won any favor 
with the undergraduates by their success- 
ful regulation of track and field athletics, 
it was all lost by this baseball regulation. 
The step was taken with the idea of draw- 
ing a strongly marked line between ama- 
teurs and professionals, thus effectually 
preventing the professional tendency from 
increasing in college athletics; and also 
to prevent the game from becoming a 
monopoly played by a few skilled players, 
instead of being participated in by the 
whole college. It was a measure passed 
with a good aim, but nevertheless one 
which has flown wide of its mark, for its 
only practical result has been to heavily 
handicap the Harvard nine. 

When any game in any branch of ath- 
letics is successfully played by a university 
team, experience shows that greater inter- 
est is always aroused throughout the entire 
college in that particular sport ; that more 
“scrub” teams are formed, and a larger 
number of undergraduates practise the 
game, than when they have only a weak, 
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defeated university team as a model. A 
higher standard of ‘varsity play may, 
perhaps, lessen the number of candidates 
for the team’; but these candidates form 
only a very small proportion of the num- 
ber who incidentally play the game, while 
the greater enthusiasm aroused largely in- 
creases the number of mediocre players. 
Thus this prohibition, besides weakening 
the nine, besides enforcing more work on 
the captain and the team, really defeats 
the very aim that the committee had in 
view, and lessens rather than increases the 
number of men who play the game for 
general recreation. 

As regards the anti-professional reason, 
it is impossible to say what would be the 
status of the Harvard nine if this rule had 
not been passed. Judging from the other 
college nines who annually play profes- 
sionals for practice, there would be but 
little difference from what now exists. 
The difference, so difficult to discover on 
the ball field, exists chiefly in the minds of 
men whose knowledge of baseball is derived 
principally from discussions in the college 
Faculty meetings. Although it is difficult 
to surmise how even there such a discrim- 
inating distinction can be drawn between 
local unrestrained, would-be-but-couldn’t- 
be professionals, and the disciplined league 
players; the former eager by any means 
fair or foul, to score a point against the 
“college boys,” the latter playing a prac- 
tice game simply as a business matter. 
The Harvard Faculty, it is presumed, do 
not approve of professional sparring as an 
avocation for students, but they have not 
yet forbidden undergraduates to take les- 
sons of competent teachers, even although 
the latter may have occasionally fought a 
prize-fight ; and such lessons are deemed 
even less contaminating, from a _profes- 
sional point of view, than would be friendly 
and unpaid bouts with celebrated locals 
who hoped in the future to enter the ring. 

The position of the committee towards 
college football has been unique. Foot- 
ball in this country is a game still in a state 
of development, and the Harvard athletic 
committee have taken an active part in 
developing it in the right direction. In 
November, 1883, the attention of the com- 
mittee was first called to a serious consid- 
eration of football. The game as played 
that fall was one of the roughest ever 
played in the country; and of a kind of 
roughness where brutality and unfair play 
were put at apremium. On Thanksgiving 
Day, Harvard was scheduled to play the 
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final championship game with Yale on the 
Polo Grounds, New York. Imagine the 
chagrin and astonishment of the under- 
graduates when, on November 22, a letter 
was received from the committee by R. M. 
Appleton, the captain of the eleven, stating 
that Harvard would not be allowed to play 
any more intercollegiate games, until sub- 
stantial changes in the rules were made. 
Some of these rules appeared to the com- 
mittee “to allow of no other inference than 
that the manly spirit of fair play is not ex- 
pected to govern the conduct of all players, 
but on the contrary, that the spirit of 
sharpers and roughs has to be guarded 
against. The committee believes that the 
games hotly played under these rules have 
already begun to degenerate from a manly, 
if rough, sport, into brutal and dangerous 
contests. They regard this as a serious 
misfortune in the interest of the game, 
which, if played in a gentlemanly spirit, 
may be one of the most useful college 
sports as a means of physical development. 
‘They regret that they did not give earlier 
attention to the character of these rules, 
and thus earlier come to the conclusion 
which they have now reached, namely, that 
the Harvard eleven cannot be allowed to 
take part in any further intercollegiate 
match games until substantial changes in 
the rules have been made.” The objec- 
tionable rules were : 

Rule 19. The referee shall disqualify any 
player whom he has warned twice for in- 
tentional off-side play, intentional tackling 
in touch or éntentional violation of Rule 28. 

Rule 28. No kicking, throttling, butting, 
tripping-up, tackling below the hips, or 
striking with closed fists shall be allowed. 

Rule 38. No players shall zn¢entionally 
lay hands upon or interfere with an oppo- 
nent unless he has the ball. 

In other words, a man could intentionally 
knock down another player with a straight 
blow from the shoulder; he could do it 
again if he wished, but not until he had 
done it the third time could he be dis- 
qualified. It was to this and its practice 
that the athletic committee objected. Most 
of the New York papers sneered at it as 
“Harvard delicacy;” while a_ scatter- 
brained undergraduate, in an open letter 
in the Crimson, abused the committee for 
obliging our eleven to break its agreement, 
for robbing the Yale team of some $1,500, 
its expected share in the gate-money, and 
ended by solemnly declaring, “ We sincerely 
hope that the time will sometime come 
when our feelings of honor will have some 


weight with the Faculty in its decisions.” 

That the athletic committee, however, 
were not irredeemably lost to all consider- 
ation of the honor of the students and were 
not quite as prudish or unreasonable as the 
New York press represented them, was 
soon shown by their allowing the game to 
be played when the respective captains of 
the Harvard and Yale teams informed 
them that the objectionable rules had 
been changed. The important changes 
were that the referee was allowed to dis- 
qualify a player without any previous warn- 
ing, and that no more than two disquali- 
fied men on either side should have their 
places filled by substitutes; also that no 
player should lay hands on or interfere with 
an opponent unless he had the ball. The 
game was played, and, as was expected, 
Harvard was beaten. The football of the 
succeeding year was fully as bad as it had 
been in 1883, and consequently there was 
a large body among the students ready to 
support the athletic committee when, at 
the close of the season, they announced 
that they considered the game as then 
played to be brutal and demoralizing, and 
on this account should request the Faculty 
to prohibit Harvard from playing it against 
other colleges. A short delay was granted 
before presenting this report in order to 
give the students a chance for a hearing ; 
but no satisfactory results came from the 
delay, and in January, 1885, Harvard was 
forbidden to engage in any more intercol- 
legiate football contests. 

So much has been said and written about 
this action of the athletic committee, so 
much abuse has been heaped by the news- 
papers on the “ Harvard dudes,” and so 
much misrepresentation has been spread 
abroad concerning the so-called “‘ Harvard 
daintiness,” that it is only fair, even at this 
late date, to consider, for a few moments, 
what it was that influenced the committee 
in their action, and whether this Harvard 
daintiness was the result of an unmanly 
avoidance of the roughness of the game, 
or whether it was actuated by a feeling that 
no sport encourages true manliness when 
it has such an alloy of brutality and unfair 
play as football had at that period. 

The committee had attended the four 
principal championship games of the sea- 
son, and at each of these games they had 


stationed themselves in different parts of 


the field, in order to notice what seemed to 
be the objectionable features of the play. 
Their report says: “In every one of these 
games there was brutal fighting with the 



























fists when the men had to be separated by 
other players, or by the judges and referee, 
or by the bystanders and the police. In 
addition there were numerous instances 
where a single blow was struck, instances 
that occurred in every one of the games. 
A man was felled by a blow in the face in 
the Harvard-Princeton game, in the Har- 
vard-Yale game and in the Yale-Princeton 
game. Inthe Wesleyan-Pennsylvania game 
a man was thrown unfairly, out of bounds, 
by an opposing player. Then, as he was 
rising, but before he was on his feet, his 
antagonist turned, struck him in the face 
and knocked him down, and returned in 
triumph with the ball. In all of the games 
the manifestations of gentlemanly spirit 
were lacking—the spirit that scorns to 
take an unfair advantage of an opponent. 
The teams played to win by fair means or 
by foul. If two teams are at all evenly 
matched, and one plays a gentlemanly 
and the other an unfair game, the self-re- 
specting team will always be beaten. . 

In the four games which we attended there 
were but two cases where a player was 
punished for brutal or unfair play. In 
several cases the team was punished by 
having a ‘down’ given to the other side, 
but only twice was a man disqualified.” 

In. 1885 an important change was made 
in the personnel of the committee by in- 
creasing their number from three to five ; 
of the five members two to be representa- 
tive undergraduate athletes, one a recent 
graduate, one a physician, resident in Bos- 
ton or in Cambridge, and the director of 
the gymnasium, who is also a member of 
the Faculty. The other colleges, urged on 
by a natural spirit of progress in the 
development of football, and spurred still 
further by the public attention which had 
been attracted to its abuses, had materially 
altered its character. The committee care- 
fully watched it progress as shown in the 
championship contests between the other 
colleges, and after careful consideration, 
came to the conclusion that a decided 
change had taken place ; that it had largely 
lost its brutality, and, although rough, its 
roughness was of a kind that often en- 
couraged a manly spirit; that although 
still far from perfect, it was but in a tran- 
sient stage of development, and that the 
new rules, with a few slight exceptions, had 
proved efficacious in regard to the evils 
they sought to remedy. They therefore 
recommended that the Faculty should 
allow, Harvard to renew her intercolle- 
giate games of football. The report was 
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accepted and Harvard was reinstated in 
her position in the intercollegiate league. 

Since the reinstatement of Harvard into 
the football league, ho important action 
has been taken by the athletic committee. 
The committee have been much abused, 
and still more ridiculed, but a calm survey 
of the work they have done, however much 
one may differ with them on a few meas- 
ures, must be convincing that they have 
been needed as a restraint upon the ex- 
ceeding growth and concomitant abuses of 
athletics, and that their work has usually 
been successful. 

The formation and growth of the differ- 
ent athletic organizations up to about 1882 
formed by itself a distinct period in Har- 
vard athletics; then began a new period, 
marked by their curtailment, or, more 
justly speaking, the curtailment of what 
seemed to be their abuses, by Faculty re- 
strictions. Within the last few years has 
begun still a third period, marked by dis- 
tinctly new athletic action ; this is the cur- 
tailment by the students themselves of 
Harvard participation in intercollegiate 
athletics ; a feeling that the intercollegiate 
athletic interests of the college have be- 
come too complicated and too cumbrous, 
and that action should be taken to restrain 
them. 

When, in order to win an intercollegiate 
athletic meeting, it is necessary, as is thé 
case, not only to send good athletes upon 
the field, but also to train good amateur 
detectives in order to ferret out unfair 
entries from other colleges, the time cer- 
tainly has arrived when some sharp remedy 
should be applied. Often, it may be, these 
unfair entries are not sought by the col- 
lege under whose colors .they compete, 
they may be simply “mug hunters,” at- 
tracted by the rich prizes, and the wide 
reputation which attaches itself to an inter- 
collegiate prize-winner ; but, nevertheless, 
such entries are oftener and more easily 
made, and are more readily winked at when 
there are thirteen colleges and over two 
hundred entries, than when there are only 
two colleges and fifty entries. A clearly 
drawn distinction between college and non- 
college athletics is absolutely essential for 
the true welfare of college athletics, and 
this line it is hard to preserve in any large 
intercollegiate league. 

Never yet has there been a large inter- 
collegiate league in any important branch 
of athletics which has not been productive 
of bitter ill-feeling and charges of unfair 
play. The generous rivalry begun on the 
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athletic field has far too often borne fruit 
at the conventions in underhand combina- 
tions worthy only of those political conven- 
tions of which they are cheap imitations, 
and too often victory on the athletic field 
must be preceded by a victory on paper, 
insignificant, perhaps, to the uninitiated, 
but which under its apparently harmless 
words conceals the future coup d'état by 
which victory is to be won. The defeated 
team, smarting at the recognition that it 
has been tricked, is obliged quietly to sub- 
mit or be taunted with not having pluck 
enough to accept defeat; or else it may 
carry on a wordy war which no one outside 
the college understands, which brings no 
satisfaction, and which usually ends in 
nothing being accomplished. This is fol- 
lowed the next year very naturally by a 
sullen determination to return the compli- 
ment, not only on the field but also in the 
convention. ‘These disputes, this ill-feel- 
ing, this idea that victory even meanly 
won, is well won, are real troubles which 
must be guarded against. They are prac- 
tical signs of a partial disappearance of the 
line which ought to separate professional 
from college athletics, and the origin of 
them is largely due to the existence of 
intercollegiate leagues. 

No quack medicine in the shape of 
edicts against what the world calls “ pro- 
fessionals,” will stop this tendency. Such 
attempts remind one of the nobleman who, 
because his son was nightly attacked by 
the nightmare, hung all the old women, so- 
called witches, in his neighborhood, instead 
of regulating the boy’s evening diet. Nor 
can the trouble be prevented by abolishing 
all intercollegiate contests. Such a remedy 
would be like cutting off a man’s hand in 
order to extract a splinter. This plan was 
proposed last spring in an eccentric report 
presented by a majority of the committee 
on athletics appointed by the board of 
overseers, but, nipped in the bud by its 
own apparent weakness, it was suffered to 
pass quietly out of sight. The Faculty, 
however, aroused by the fresh importance 
attached to the subject, appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate thoroughly the entire 
athletic question ; statistics were collected 
having reference to the general standing 
in college of athletic men, and the effect 
of athletic sports upon the colleges as a 
whole; and the conclusion reached was 
that, although several abuses still exist, 
they are greatly overestimated ; that the 


physical standard of undergraduates has 
been greatly raised since the general intro- 
duction of athletics ; that as a usual thing 
the rank of athletic men is higher than the 
average, and the report ended by recom- 
mending the authorities at once to secure 
fresh land for new athletic ground, and to 
build an addition to the gymnasium. This 
report representing—as concerns athletics 
—the most conservative college in the 
country, practically puts an end to the 
opposition to athletics as a factor in college 
life, and recognizes the fact that college 
intercollegiate contests will and ought to 
retain a permanent and important position 
in the college world. 

Now that the Harvard authorities have 
at last given official recognition of the im- 
portance and permanency of college ath- 
letics, it is all the more important that 
these evils arising from intercollegiate 
leagues should be driven out of existence. 
The quickest and only thorough way of 


_ effecting this is for Harvard to withdraw 


from all intercollegiate leagues, and to con- 
fine her annual championship contests to 
Yale alone. There are many other reasons 
besides those given in this article why Har- 
vard’s position in intercollegiate leagues 
acts as a drag upon her true interests; in- 
creased expenses both in training and trav- 
eling attendant upon so many championship 
contests ; the longer time necessarily spent 
in preparation for matches not important 
in themselves, but which lost by accident 
would impair the chances of winning the 
championship ; the element of chance in 
determining the winner of the intercolle- 
giate track athletic games, ever increasing 
with the admission of so many smaller col- 
leges which have no hope of ever securing 
first place. The only solution of the pres- 
ent athletic problem for Harvard is a with- 
drawal from the intercollegiate leagues. 
As the case now stands, in most branches 
of athletics the contest eventually nar- 
rows itself down to one final effort be- 
tween Yale and Harvard. There is every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose by the 
change. The idea is rapidly gaining 
ground at Cambridge: a free discussion 
of it in the college papers has only added 
new converts. Dissolution from all ath- 
letic leagues, practice games against the 
best teams in the country, and champion- 
ship games with Yale alone, would cure 
many of the evils which seem to have 
attached themselves to Harvard athletics. 


Note.—The illustrations of the different groups of athletic, football, baseball, lacrosse, and other teams in this series of 
articles on college athletics, are from photographs by Pach Brothers, of 841 Broadway. 
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THE FAUN DANCE. 


In gladsome grouping 

The fauns come trooping, 
With frolic steps and fleet. 

The short crisp grasses, 

As each one passes, 
Rebound beneath his feet. 


Now Pan goes trilling 

A measure thrilling 
With wild ecstatic mirth. 

The fauns leap after, 

With mad, sweet laughter, 
Their footsteps kiss the earth, 


The revel hushes 
The shy brown thrushes ; 
They silent sit and peer. 
With lithe limbs shining, 
With arms entwining, 
The fauns leap there, leap here, 


The brown feet twinkle, 
While harebells tinkle 

In tune, with graceful nod. 
The sun-flecks racing, 
In antic chasing, 

Seem dancing on the sod. 


Light zephyrs swaying 
The boughs, are playing 
A soft Aolian air. 
The owlet, rousing 
From daytime drowsing, 
Looks down with sleepy stare. 


A cloud stoops o’er them ; 
Behind, before them 

The pattering rain-drops fall. 
Then, helter-skelter, 
They fly for shelter 

Beneath the oak-tree tall. 


M. E. Gorham. 
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MONG the in- 
fant nations 
of the world 
woman was 
expected to 
share the la- 
bors of the 
field with 
her lord. The ex- 
otic conditions of a 
pernicious civiliza- 
tion, as wealth ac- 
cumulated and lux- 
ury grew, imposed 
trammels on wom- 
= an and relegated 
her to the enervat- 
ing confinement of the house in order that 
she might preserve a more delicate and 
pleasing form for the gratification of man 
returning after the day’s toil. Woman was, 
however, originally intended to be a much 
more competent companion and helpmate 
than the selfishness of man will concede. 
So long as a community remained pas- 
toral and nomadic, so surely did woman 
retain a physical development equal and 
perfect as that of her mate. Thus, we 
find that Atalanta was as fleet of foot as 
any of her male companions, and not 
until she allowed her cupidity to get the 
better of her judgment, while striving to 
secure the golden apples dropped by Hip- 


BY CHARLES E. CLAY. 


pomenes during the race, was she van- 
quished. That woman was once as skill- 
ful as man in the practice and art of 
venery, was symbolized by the fact that 
men did not deem it unworthy to worship 
a virgin huntress, and called upon Diana 
to lend them her knowledge and support 
in the chase. That war even claimed their 
services is evidenced by Herodotus and 
other ancient historians ; and although the 
prowess of the doughty Amazons, who, in 
order that they might not be impeded in 
the use of the bow, mutilated their right 
breasts, may be in a great measuregmyth- 
ical, still such testimony goes to prove con- 
clusively that woman, while perhaps not 
endowed with the same brute strength as 
man, can be his peer in most games, pas- 
times and recreations that call for dexterity 
and quickness of hand, foot and eye. 

No one can gainsay the fact that the long- 
continued seclusion of our fair sisters from 
sports and exercises has undoubtedly much 
deteriorated the physical stamina of the 
female race, at least in civilized countries. 
They are not capable of undergoing the 
fatigue, exertion and exposure nature in- 
tended they should ; they are the victims 
of many ailments that have become he- 
reditary to their sex simply from ifiaction. 
They are not (I am talking now of the 
upper and leisure classes of civilized 
society more especially) in as thoroughly 

















a healthy physical condition to sustain the 
burdens of maternity and its consequent 
strain upon the system as they ought to 
be, as it was intended by nature that they 
should be, and as they undoubtedly would 
be, if healthy exercise was more universally 
prevalent among the sex. If any reader 
doubts this statement he has only to analyze 
the statistics of any European nation that 
bear upon this subject to be convinced. 
Happily, the baneful results of an indoor 
life of inaction have been realized before 
its effects have become ineradicable, and 
the growing superiority of the physical 
development of the Anglo-Saxon over her 
Latin sister is due chiefly to the revival 
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of athletic outdoor exercise among the 
women of this family. English girls may 
surely claim the lead in the good work of 
athletic regeneration. They are closely 
followed by their fair sisters and rivals on 
this side of the Atlantic, and both are head 
and shoulders ahead of the daughters of 
France, Germany, and the other Continen- 
tal nations. I will not waste words in 
contrasting the physical condition of the 
women of the West with the deplorable 
state of the sex in the East. It would be 
an insult to Christianity. 

I need hardly enumerate the rich cata- 
logue of sports, games and recreations 
that claim the attention of our enlightened 
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sisters of to-day, but this much I will say, 
that there is not an exercise that will repay 
a girl so well, and at the same time rouse 
her enthusiasm and enjoyment so thorough- 
ly as the practice of fencing—and in that 
term I include the handling of foil, broad- 
sword and single-stick. In considering the 
art of fencing in the present article I shall 
not attempt to give any instruction in 
the rudiments or the more finished evolu- 
tions of the science, because, in the first 
place, to treat only the principal thrusts 
and parries would occupy more space than 
I have at my command, and in the second, 
fencing cannot be learned from the book. One 
lesson from a competent maitre a’armes 
will effect more than the perusal of a vol- 
ume. I shall, however, endeavor to point 
out the beneficial results to be reaped 
from the exercise, to create a feeling, if 
possible, that fencing ought really to be 
an indispensable necessity of a young 
lady’s complete physical education, and 
to offer a few hints and suggestions as to 
the best means of learning and enjoying 
the art, as well as the proper dress and 
equipment to be employed. 

Fencing, then, may be popularly defined 
as the art and science of attack and de- 
fense, the weapon used being the foil for 
pleasure, and the rapier in a duel of deadly 
intent. The attack consists of a number 
of thrusts, points and lunges, the latter 
being an extension of the thrust. The 
defense is the art of warding off an adver- 
sary’s thrusts by evolutions, termed guards 
or parries. It is also admissible to ad- 
vance the whole body while dealing thrusts 
or to assist the execution of the guard by 
a timely retreat. The participation in this 
exercise by two persons is called a “‘ bout,” 
or a “passage,” with the foils, and when 
one line of assailants faces another, fenc- 
ing two and two, this general bout is dis- 
tinguished as an assault of arms. 

The exercise will give to the carriage 
and general poise of the body a grace, 
dignity and freedom, with majesty of step 
and mien to be attained in a like degree 
by no other means. Some _finniking 
miss will, perhaps, venture that dancing 
and the idiotic steps of deportment taught 
by a mincing Frenchman is all the 
setting up that a young lady properly 
brought up should require; but there is 
just as much difference in the walk of a 
young lady who has been well drilled in a 
salle d’armes and a dancing-school miss 
as there is between the walk of a lithe 


young panther and a cat stepping over hot 


bricks. In fencing, every part of the body 
is brought into play. The strain on the 
wrist, and the rapid movements with the 
foil work every muscle in the shoulder and 
forearm. ‘The quick advance and _ hasty 
retreat develop the lower limbs. The 
tension of the whole body brings into 
healthy action the internal organs. The 
chest expands, the lungs are quickened 
and produce a stronger circulation; the 
whole frame is invigorated, hardened, 
strengthened and braced up. Moreover, 
exercise with the foils does not abnormally 
develop one member, or one set of muscles 
to the detriment of others equally import- 
ant. For,as Captain Nicholas, of the New 
York Fencers’ Club, very happily expressed 
it to me, “ fencing rather places the muscles 
of the: body in the very best position to per- 
form their several functions to the best 
advantage.” That some pastimes, notably 
lawn tennis, will develop one member to 
an inordinate degree, if pursued to excess, 
is proved by the experience of many of 
the fashionable dressmakers, one of whom 
assured me not long ago, that since the 
general craze for tennis among her cus- 
tomers she has found it necessary to mea- 
sure o/h arms and shoulders of her most 
ardent tennis-playing c/ienté/e, as she finds 
as much as three to four inches difference 
in the deltoid and biceps measurements of 
the playing arm. And many of my lady 
friends have assured me that since taking 
up tennis they have found it impossible 
to put on the right hand the mate of the 
glove that snugly fits their left. In fenc- 
ing this cannot occur, for the lessons are 
always given equally with left and right 
hand holding the foil. 

To prove that this healthy exercise is 
one of the very best means that can be 
employed to efface the serious effects to 
the lungs and heart involved by a narrow 
contracted chest and stooping shoulders, 
let me instance the experience of one of 
the young Viennese lady fencers at present 
with Professor Hartl’s accomplished troupe, 
as Fraulein A. related it to me herself. 
“Oh, no; it is not at all for the money that 
I continue to remain with Professor Hartl, 
neither did I join his excellent school in 
Vienna with the idea of ever going before 
a public audience, but I first took up fenc- 
ing on my doctor’s orders, and the won- 
derful results in the improvement of my 
health from this training made me loth 
to quit the exercise.”” ‘ You would hardly 
think,” said the fraulein, smiling archly at 
me as I surveyed her plump and comely 
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figure, “that barely twelve months ago I 
was so puny and sickly a creature that I 
could not rise from my chair nor walk 
across the room without assistance. I 
stooped like a broken-down old woman, 
my chest was so hollow and bent inwards 
that it was pain for me to draw a breath, 
and I was troubled all the time with a dry, 
hacking cough that was as distressing to 
my dear mother as it was painful to me. I 
had been for months in the doctor’s hands 
and nothing bettered by his treatment, 
though he was one of the leading physi- 
cians in Vienna. At last he told my 
mother that if I did not mend shortly she 
would be childless (for 1 am her only 
child), and as a last resource he would 
recommend my being sent to Professor 
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Then my lessons with the foil commenced 
—very short and very feeble attempts they 
were at first, I can tell you, but I grew 
stronger and heartier every day. I became 
straight and strong, my chest became full, 
and my shoulders humped no longer. I 
had such an appetite, too, that my mother 
was appalled. Then the professor made 
arrangements to come to America. The 
doctor told me the sea voyage would be 
most beneficial My mother reluctantly 
consented as I wanted much to see this 
great country. Adnsi me voici, monsieur !” 
Pretty conclusive evidence that, I take it, 
as regards the benefits of fencing to a 
weak constitution. 

Let us now consider the subject of the 
most suitable costume to wear while tak- 


LOW QUARTE. 


Hartl’s fencing school. My mother was 
astounded, and demurred; but I, like some 
drowning wretch catching at a straw, was 
bent on going, and carried the day. I was 
conveyed to his sad/e d@’armes in a carriage. 
The professor was very kind and prescribed 
a course of exercise as gentle and easily 
progressive as it was judicious. In three 
weeks I could walk, breathe and move my 
limbs as well as any of the other girls. 





ing a turn with the foils. In the first place 
let me say that, as a general thing, young 
ladies fashionably dressed in the prevailing 
styles are not properly attired even for a 
walk to do them any real good from an 
athletic point of view. The waist is too 
tightly laced. The bodice is worn too 
tight at shoulders and in the sleeves to 
give the freedom of play necessary for 
arms and shoulders, to walk beneficially. 
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The dresses are “pulled back” to such a 
degree that they cramp the forward move- 
ment of hip and knee. The abominable 
shoes, with a tiny heel, with head no big- 
ger than a dime, planted almost in the 
middle of the foot, tilt the body forward in 
such a manner that it becomes a miracle 
why ladies don't pitch forward more often 
on their noses. Besides, this abnormal 
elevation of the heel throws the whole 
weight of the body on the ball and toe of 
the foot, causes a fearful strain on the 
instep and the extensor muscles of the 
leg, and throws all the posterior muscles of 
the calf and ankle out of use. 

Such being the case of affairs, my advice 
to a young lady commencing to fence 
would be: Discard all the impedimenta 
and addenda, especially the latter, with 
which you so successfully break “the con- 
tinuity of beauty’s lines and curves” on 
the street. Don a skirt of flannel, velvet 
or tweed that is moderately heavy, 7. ¢., 
heavy enough to stay down without being 
weighted at the bottom with leads. The 
skirt should be amply kilted or plaited to 
a good broad, strong band, which when 
fastened round the waist should act the 
part of a man’s gymnasium belt. The 
plaits, of course, should be made so that 


they open easily at the bottom to allow 
the easy and rapid advance of the leg. 
The length may be left to the good taste 
and judgment of the wearer, only don’t 
have it made so long that when extend- 
ed at your full length in the lunge the 
skirt will trail round the heel of the rear 
foot, for if this is the case you may be apt 
to step on the skirt as you recover to the 
“en garde” position. 

Another style of dress much in vogue, 
and especially approved by ladies of the 
theatrical profession, is the divided skirt. 
Any one who has seen pretty Rosina 
Vokes in this costume will readily recog- 
nize that when properly made and artistic- 
ally managed it gives the greatest scope 
for perfect freedom of action with the 
acme of grace in movement. But the 
plain kilted skirt is the simpler and more 
natural garment, and I recommend it to 
young ladies who practice fencing as an 
amusement and occasionally cross foils 
with their brothers or their male friends. 

It is absolutely necessary that the upper 
portion of the figure should be weil sup- 
ported, and for this purpose a short under- 
waist reaching barely to the waistband of 
the skirt should be worn. This should be 
made of some twilled or ribbed material 
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and laced snugly down the back, but should 
not contain whalebone or steel of any kind. 
I believe they are known as corset-waists. 
The ordinary steel corsets extend too low 
over the hips and are apt to be inconven- 
ient when lunging. A good, elastic, silk 
jersey is the very best thing for a waist. 
But let it give ample room under the arms 
and across the chest. Many girls wear a 
simple blouse or sailor jacket, and they are 


very serviceable ; but the jersey is prefer-. 


able, inasmuch as it clings closely to the 
arm and the foil is not so likely to get 
caught in the sleeve as is apt to happen 
with a sailor-jacket sleeve. Let the throat 
be bare and wear no collar. Nothing, in 
fact, that will come above the neck of the 
plastron, or chest shield. Be shod with 
tennis shoes; they are better than high 
boots, because they allow more play to the 
ankle. If leather soles are worn it will be 
well to rub them liberally with some pre- 
paration that will prevent the foot slipping. 

‘The accoutrements necessary are a plas- 
tron, or chest shield, mask, gauntlets, and 
a foil. ‘The plastron is generally of finely 
dressed leather, quilted chamois leather, 
padded canvas or buckram. All these 


equally serve their purpose, which is to 
sharply 


‘ protect the chest when struck 
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with the button of the foil. They are 
made of various thicknesses and, weights. 
Those thickly quilted and cotton stuffed, 
of course, insure perfect immunity from the 
blow, but they are ungainly, heavy-look- 
ing coverings, and for ordinary practice, I 
think a stout canvas or leather plastron 
will be found to be all that is required. 
They slip over the shoulders on which the 
straps rest, are cut out under the armpits, 
and are buckled at the back or side ; if at 
the side, better on the left. They should fit 
closely round the neck and lie perfectly 
flat upon the chest. 

In choosing the gauntlets care should 
be taken to have the fingers, and especial- 
ly the thumbs, thoroughly well padded. 
They should be perforated in the palm, and 
the wrist shield should be stiff and extend 
half-way up to the elbow. The mask must 
fit easily and comfortably well over the 
head and completely under the chin, pro- 
tecting as much as possible the throat as 
well. The foil should be of best tempered 
steel and, for young girls particularly, as 
light as possible. ‘The French make the 
best fencing paraphernalia, and if a young 
lady wants to get a thoroughly serviceable 
equipment, my advice would be to take 
counsel with some experienced male fenc- 
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ing friend on the selection, or perhaps 
better, to go to one of the leading mazitres 
d’armes and trust him to get the complete 
outfit. One caution, and a most serious 
one I will emphasize, which every fencer, 
young or old, expert or tyro, should al- 
ways bear in mind, and that is, ever use a 
foil until you have thoroughly satisfied your- 
self that the button is firmly on the point, 
and that it is well covered. Negligence in 
this important particular may risk life. I 
vividly recall an instance that occurred in 
the class of Professor Angelo, of London, 
of which I was a member at the time. We 
were awaiting the advent of our teacher, 
being, as boys are very apt to be, a little 
before the appointed hour. Two of my 
classmates, donning masks and gauntlets 
but no plastrons, took their foils and were 
soon engaged in a furious bout, all the more 
earnest because of the keen rivalry that 
existed between them. Both were fairly 
expert fencers, and thrust and lunge 
and parry and feint succeeded with light- 
ning rapidity. Suddenly young C re- 
ceived his adversary’s foil full on the chest, 
and with a sharp cry of anguish staggered 
backward, dropping his foil and falling 
heavily into achair: a ghastly pallor over- 
spread his face and a small red stream of 
blood trickled slowly from his parted lips. 
We hurried to him and hastily divested 
him of waistcoat and shirt, which we found 
stained with blood. We laid bare the 
chest and found a nasty livid-looking punc- 
ture just above the nipple of the left breast. 
The poor boy never spoke again, and before 
we could summon medical aid he expired. 
The cause of this tragedy was found to be 
that his opponent’s foil had lost its button ; 
whether it was off before they engaged 
or was knocked off during the bout could 
not be ascertained, but the moral is easy to 
point. Never skylark with foils, broad- 
swords or single-sticks, unless you are thor- 
oughly dressed and prepared for the bout. 

The proper method of holding the foil, 
as well as the correct position to assume, I 
quote from Mr. Van Schaick’s excellent ar- 
ticle on fencing which appeared in OUTING 
for October, 1887: 

The body must be placed so as to pre- 
sent a profile to the adversary. The right 
foot forward, the right arm half bent, with 
the elbow at the distance of about ten 
inches from the body, the left foot some 
twenty inches behind the right and at right 
angles to it. The knees bent, the body 
erect and well poised on the hips, but a 
trifle more on the left than on the right, so 





as not to interfere with the right leg when 
“lunging.” The general position must be 
such that the shoulders, the arms and the 
right leg will have the same direction 
towards the adversary ; the purpose is to 
cover the vital parts and facilitate the 
lunge. The right arm, half bent, the wrist 
at the height of the breast, and the point 
of the foil at that of the eye. The left 
hand must be at the height of the head, 
the fingers well rounded, the thumb free. 
The head erect, looking in the direction of 
the right shoulder. The eyes fixed frankly 
on those of the adversary. The whole pos- 
ture must be free and easy. 

Advance takes place when the contest- 
ants are too far apart; retreat when too 
near. In order to advance, carry the right 
foot forward without in any way disturbing 
the position of the body or that of the sword, 
and bring immediately the left foot within 
its proper distance of the right (twenty 
inches). In order to retreat, carry the left 
foot backwards without in any way disturb- 
ing the position of the body or that of the 
sword, and bring immediately the right 
foot within its proper distance of the left. 

The foil must be held so that the hand 
will take the direction of the forearm, and 
the point of the blade will be at the height 
of the eye. Hold the foil very firmly only 
when thrusting or parrying; if you grasp 
it tightly during a bout of any length, the 
muscles of your hand will become cramped 
and will prevent your handling the foil 
with the necessary delicacy. 

The hand can assume three different 
positions when thrusting or parrying. 

(1.) In guarte, where the palm is upper- 
most. 

(2.) In t#erce, where the knuckles are 
uppermost. 

(3.) And in séx, where the thumb is 
uppermost and the fingers are on the left ; 
this last position is also called middling. 

And to this article I refer all my young 
lady readers and fencers, but recommend 
you, as he himself would, to go to a master 
first and study his instructions as an aid to 
your maitre’s practical teaching. 

There are a number of excellent teach- 
ers of fencing in New York. Among the 
best will be found Captain Niciolas, of the 
New York Fencers’ Club; Mons. Regis 
Senac, of the New York Athletic Club; 
Mons. Tronchet, of the Manhattan A. C., 
and Mons. Louis Rondell, of the Knicker- 
bocker Fencing Club. The last two named 
gentlemen are graduates of the celebrated 
French Military Academy, at Joinville-les 























Ponts, France, the highest authority on 
this: subject in the world. 

A last point I will make ere I close. Learn 
fencing, if for no other reason, at least as 
an additional means of protection and self- 
defense in case of a sudden emergency. 

Although you, my fair sisters, may not be 
called upon to defend yourselves against 
the murderous attacks of drunken or law- 
less ruffians, yet instances are on record 
where women have been compelled liter- 
ally to fight for the lives of themselves and 
their children. With the knowledge and 
practical experience gained in the salle 
d'armes, or the friendly bouts with foil 
and single-stick that helped to while 
away a winter afternoon, they have been 
able to hold their own, nay, even to come 
off victorious in a contest in which the 
stakes were life against life. I remember 
an instance of such a nature which, when 
told round the jovial mess-table, with 
clinking glasses and flashing lights and 
bursts of jocund laughter, hushed every 
tongue and caused the breath to come with 
panting gasps from breasts suffocating with 
feelings of hatred and vengeance. 

A gay young subaltern returning to India 
after his first leave of absence, brought 
with him a tall, fair flower of English girl- 
hood, gathered from a quiet vicarage away 
in Devonshire. Passing her life in the free 
enjoyment of the glorious English air, tak- 
ing long rambles o’er fen and field and wold 
with her father, or joining in the more 
hardy sports by flood and field when her 
brothers were home for the holidays, she 
had built up a constitution that defied the 
weather and had acquired a freedom of 
action, a superb grace of deportment that 
would have been the envy of the sylvan 
Diana. She was a perfect horsewoman, a 
capital shot with gun and pistol, and could 
give points to most of her brothers at 
pool or billiards. Mrs. K had .been 
well drilled in fencing and single-stick 
practice, and was passionately fond of the 
pastime ; often after the early morning pa- 
rade the young husband would invite some 
one or other of his brother officers to their 
cool bungalow veranda, where many a lusty 
bout was fought by the ardent young 
swordswoman, while the happy husband 
laughed merrily at the discomfiture of his 
warrior brothers. 

But this pleasant scene was soon to 
change. Rumors of the deadly mutiny 
raging in Bengal were brought to the out- 
of-the-way cantonment. The swarthy Pun- 
jaubees, who a month or two before had 
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paraded so quietly and calmly, and were 
so alert to obey orders, came now to drill 
or stables with dogged step and sullen 
brow. 

It was an anxious time for every one. 
The officers were keenly alive to the vol- 
cano on which they trod, yet dared not 
show any semblance of fear or mistrust. 
All ammunition was carefully removed to 
the mess-house, and the sabres and lances 
of the men (for Lieutenant K ’s was 
a cavalry regiment) were only issued for 
parade, when every officer carried loaded 
revolvers and a goodly stock of cartridges. 
At last, one morning, the regiment was pa- 
raded to attend the funeral of a young 
officer who had sickened and died. The 
men had already drilled that morning, and 
as they mustered for the funeral, ominous 
signs of disorder and disaffection were rife. 
With heavy and anxious hearts the little 
knot of officers gathered to perform the 
last sad rites to their dead comrade. But 
they were destined never to complete their 
mournful task. Just as the adjutant had 
formed the parade and the officers were 
awaiting the coming of the colonel, at a 
given signal, preconcerted doubtless, the 
entire regiment broke ranks and stampeded 
helter-skelter over the parade-ground. 

The majority of the mutineers hurried to 
their huts, and gathering together all their 
chattels decamped as soon as possible to join 
the headquarters of insurgent sepoys. But 
a band of more desperate characters, long- 
ing to steep their hands in English blood, 
and eager to join their revolted brethren 
with the prestige born of some glaring 
deed of butchery, hastened to the colo- 
nel’s residence, where the only two ladies 
of the regiment were known to be. Most 
of the officers were at the bungalow of 
their deceased comrade, which was sit- 
uated on the opposite side of the parade- 
ground. The adjutant and the officers on 
parade retreated, immediately on the out- 
break, to the mess-house, which had been 
prepared for defense in anticipation of 
just such an occurrence. The colonel, 
coming from the orderly room, took in the 
status of affairs and hastened to join the 
mess-house defenders. 

In the meanwhile the ladies had been 
watching the forming of the parade from 
the colonel’s private smoking den, where 
there was littered in truly masculine 
chaos the thousand and one articles with 
which a keen sportsman and soldier loves 
to surround. himself—a well selected bat- 
tery of rifles and shotguns, half a dozen 
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.pig spears, a varied and choice assort- 
ment of hunting-knives, powder-flasks, bul- 
let moulds, rods and whips, and crops of 
all descriptions were everywhere. Hang- 
ing in a little more order and by them- 
selves were the colonel’s military accoutre- 
ments, a couple of cavalry sabres, a pair 
of pistols, an old sabretache, and an extra 
set of bits and bridles. The ladies gazing 
out from this sportsman’s snuggery saw 
with a thrill of horror the stampede, wit- 
nessed the hurried retreat of the officers to 
the mess-bungalow, and before their dazed 
senses realized the awful catastrophe saw 
some half-dozen yelling sowars making for 
the house in which they were. The col- 
onel’s wife, perceiving the peril with which 
they were threatened, uttered one piercing 
shriek and fell fainting on the floor. But 
young Mrs. K. was made of sterner stuff. 
She, too, saw the danger, but it stirred her 
to action. Self-reliant and heroic by na- 
ture, she rose grandly to the occasion. No 
help was to be expected from the servants. 
Peons, kitmutgar, syces and chokras all 
had fled. But not a moment was to be 
lost. As she dashed frantically to the en- 
trance, and as she closed and bolted the 
teak doors, she heard menaces that chilled 
the very marrow in her bones. She flew to 
every window and barred the blinds—poor 
weak defenses at best !—yet the breaking 
of them would gain a moment’s respite for 
her to prepare for the attack. She then 
retreated to the room in which the colonel’s 
wife still lay as she had fallen. There was 
no time to care for her. Mrs. K. took 
down the heavy cavalry pistols and ascer- 
tained with delight that they were loaded. 
She next drew the heavy barrack-table in 
front of her fallen friend and facing the 
door. Placing the pistols at hand on the 
table, she took down from a peg on the 
wall the mask with head protector used for 
broadsword exercise, and as she adjusted 
the cumbrous thing over her bonny waves 
of golden hair, she thought sadly of the 
pleasant bouts she had had with the bluff 
old gentleman whose property it was, and 
how the gallant soldier would puff and 
blow in his attempts to make good his 
cranium against the blows which she rained 
with lightning rapidity on each exposed 
point. 

Heavy blows on door and windows cut 
short her meditations, and selecting the 
lighter of the two sabres (made more to 
wear at dress parades or levées than actual 
warfare) the brave girl took up her position 


behind the table. The fiends did not keep 
her waiting long. The stout old veranda 
chairs, hurled with the force of battering 
rams by the strong arms of the now thor- 
oughly infuriated natives, soon wrenched 
the door from its hinges, and with a thun- 
dering crash it fell inwards, creating havoc 
with the dainty little tables, with their deli- 
cate bric-a-brac. She heard the exulting 
shout of the troopers and the tramp of 
their heavy boots as they scoured the house 
in search of their intended victims. With 
dauntless mien and white lips the young 
wife grasped the pistol, and with one short 
muttered prayer for him she loved, awaited 
the supreme moment. A rush—a heavy 
thud as of bodies hurled against the door 
—a smashing of wood, and four burly 
sowars tumbled headlong into the room. 
As the first sepoy with a horrid oath 
picked himself hastily up, Mrs. K.’s pistol 
was discharged within a dozen feet of the 
would-be murderer’s breast, and with a 
choking sob the ruffian fell backwards. In- 
stantly catching up the second weapon she 
fired at the advancing trio. Another howl 
of anguish told that the true ball found 
fatal lodgment. She seized her sabre as 
the table was overturned, and found her- 
self hotly assailed by the two surviving 
troopers. Skillfully she parried the savage 
onslaught. With the rage of baffled demons 
they plied her with a perfect hailstorm of 
blows regardless of method or science. 
Some she eluded by her activity, some she 
caught on the frail blade she wielded, and 
she felt that some had wounded her on 
arm and side. She grew faint and dizzy 
—a black mist spread before her darkening 
eyes. She staggered — reeled —and fell 
upon the still unconscious form of Mrs. P. 
A hoarse shout from behind arrested the 
murderers. They turned one moment. It 
was their last. A couple of pistol-shots 
rang out, and the assassins fell dead on 
the bodies of their antagonist. 

The rescue is easily explained. When the 
officers perceived the attack was meant for 
the colonel’s house, and that the mess- 
house was comparatively safe, the colonel, 
adjutant, and a couple of others rushed 
after the attacking mutineers, and arrived 
in time to turn the tables on the das- 
tardly cowards. The whole affray, assault, 
defense, and vengeance, was enacted in 
less moments than it takes to read the 
account. Mrs. K. recovered after long 
months of illness, ar? is now living among 
the scenes of her childhood. 
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SPORT—PAST, 


BY ALEXANDER 


OR four years the 
game in Virginia, 
all undisturbed, in- 
creased and multi- 
plied at an astonish- 
ing rate. There was 
no shot to be had in 
the Confederacy, and 

the only way an ardent sportsman, when 

home on furlough, could take a shy at the 
game, was to hammer out from a leaden 
bullet long, square blocks, and then cutting 
off the ends with a knife, to use a brick to 
roll these bits on the floor until each pellet 
became round enough for use. It would 
take a man a day, and exhaust all his pa- 
tience, to make one pound of shot; and he 
would naturally be very chary about using 
his ammunition, and rarely pull a trigger 
except when certain of his game. In most 

sections of Virginia to fire a gun was a 

dangerous pastime, for what with raids, ir- 

ruptions, incursions and forays, the people 
were in a state of siege, and the report of 

a firearm was as likely as not to be followed 

by a bullet from some traveling soldier, 

prowling bushwhacker, or passing cavalry- 
man, thrown just for good luck in the direc- 
tion of the sound. ‘Then, if it should hap- 
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pen that a raid was in progress, the shot 
would attract the videttes and scouts, and 
the luckless gunner would find himself in 
hostile hands ; and if too old or too young 
for military service, he might consider him- 
self lucky if he were allowed to depart 
minus his fowling-piece and dog. 

In the mountains of Virginia the wild 
turkeys were more numerous than they 
ever were before, the various bivouacs fur- 
nishing them in winter with an ample sup- 
ply of food, while, best of all, they were 
allowed to feed unmolested. The water- 
fowl on the Potomac kept up their ratio of 
increase, for except the officers of the gun- 
boats patrolling up and down the river, 
none dared to fire a gun. There were 
hunters of men in those times scattered 
along the banks, as well as floating on the 
bosom of the blue water. The explosion 
of a sportsman’s gun, and its smoke, might 
serve as an admirable target for the boat- 
swain of an iron-clad with a crew nearly 
dead with listlessness and exnuz, and glad 
to get an excuse to blaze away at anything. 

In the fall of 1865, those Virginians who 
loved sporting, and had the good luck to 
return to the homes of their youth with 
their arms and legs intact, had a rare and 
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royal time among the fur and feather, and 
a moderate shot would return in the eve- 
ning and show such a bag as the result 
of the day’s sport as would last the family 
for a week. A couple of sportsmen living 
about ten miles from Culpeper Court 
House, Virginia, killed, in one day, eighty- 
four rabbits and fourteen wild turkeys. If 
a gunner can start even half a dozen cot- 
ton-tails now in a long day’s tramp he con- 
siders himself. fortunate, and he won’t see 
a wild turkey in a season’s shooting. I 
well remember a hunt that I had in the 
autumn of 1865, just after the war ended. 
It was a perfect day in November, with the 
morning mists still hanging around the 
tree-tops. I had borrowed a double-bar- 
rel from one friend, and a good, staunch 
pointer named “ Josh” from another. I 
climbed the fence of an orchard, and put 
the dog out in a huge field near Warrenton 
Junction, where portions of both armies 
had often encamped. Josh had not gone 
seventy-five yards before he came to a 
dead stand, and with beating heart I ad- 
vanced and hied him on. As the birds rose 
I let fly both barrels, and—did not touch a 
feather! Loading up, I again sent Josh 
careering over the stubble. In ten min- 
utes he had pointed a covey, and I again 
emptied the gun with the same result as 
before. If ever a dog’s face expressed 
contempt Josh’s was surely the one. His 
dewlaps curled up, and he absolutely 
showed his teeth, whether in anger or de- 
rision I never found out. The third time 
I approached a covey that Josh had cor- 
nered in a big patch of briers, and two 
more loads were sent harmless as Macbeth’s 
sword “cutting the intrenchant air.” This 
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was enough for that disgusted dog. He 
sneaked off, and I never laid my eyes upon 
him again. 

It was no great matter, the birds were so 
plentiful that I had merely to walk up and 
down the field, and I banged away most 
lustily. All in vain! I could not touch 
one. I fired with both eyes open, then 
with one shut, and still no partridge lin- 
gered on that account. I became super- 
stitious and fired with both eyes shut. I 
doubled the charges, until I swept that 
meadow with leaden pellets, as a field is 
cleared by grape-shot. But there were no 
dead. At last, in my despair, I would 
shoot even if the bird was half a mile off. 
I went home that evening, after shooting 
away about ten pounds of shot, with one 
solitary partridge in my game-bag, and this 
bird, when I flushed him suddenly, was so 
scared that he flew from the edge of the 
field across a fence and against the trunk 
of a black-jack tree with such force as to 
knock himself silly, and before he could 
hustle himself away I had jumped the 
fence and wrung his neck. 

There was apparently enough fur and 
feather in Virginia just after the war to 
supply the whole of America with small 
game, but in one decade the state of the 
case was completely altered. First came 
the invention of the breech-loader, which 
enables one to shoot all day without in- 
termission. The game stood but little 
chance against these machines of perpet- 
ual destruction. But worse even than the 
breech-loader was the old army musket, 
loaded with a handful of shot, with a lately 
enfranchised freedman behind the big end 
of it. The darkey is a nocturnal prowler, 
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as much so as a ‘coon or ’possum, and _ his 
prowls through meadow, woods and fallow 
cause him frequently to stumbie on the 
wary turkey that-forgets his cunning as he 
struts around preparatory to flying to his 
roost, generally a dead limb on a lofty 
tree. He bags many a molly cotton-tail 
loping down the road to get his evening 
drink at the branch. But it is when “ our 
friend and brother” catches sight, in the 
shades of the evening, of a flock of par- 
tridges settling in some field for their 
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ivader as a great orator does upon the 
garrulous, loquacious youth who talks upon 
every subject at any time, and at any length, 
while he only opens his mouth to make 
knock-down arguments, or to utter words 
of great import that thrill and convince. 
When the reverberating roar of that old 
A. M. was heard, it was safe to bet that 
something that did not come from the 
barnyard would fill the shooter's iron pot 
that night, 

A weather-beaten old darkey said to me 
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night’s rest, that he becomes dangerous. 
It is then that the old army musket is con- 
verted into a terror, and when its muzzle 
bears upon the whole covey squatted in a 
space that can be covered by a bandana 
handkerchief, and its contents are turned 
loose, every bird will be either killed or 
crippled. 

The freedman’s musket, battered and 
patched though it be, must look down 
upon the handsome, resplendent breech- 
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once : * It dun cos’ me nearly five cents to 
load that air musket, countin’ powder, caps, 
shot and everythin’, an’ I ain’t gwine to 
let er off ‘less I knows I’se sartin to make 
by de shot.”’ 

The baybird-shooting in the summer, 
and the duck-shooting outside the Vir- 
ginia capes, was at its zenith some fifteen 
years ago. Then, too, the canvas-back, 
that king of water-fowl, before whose 
name the gourmand bows in homage, still 
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lingered in the trib- 
utaries of the Ches- 
apeake Bay, but now it is 
nearly extinct. A sports- 
man may gun for a whole 
winter in the bay and not 
kill half a dozen “ canvas- 
backs,” but, if a good shot 
over the decoys, he can count on the kind 
known as the “ red-head ’’—and if he knew 
how to pull out a few feathers, as does the 
professional pot-hunter, he could easily fol- 
low that gentleman's example and sell them 
at fancy figures for ‘“‘canvas-backs,”’ which 
in another decade will be as utterly annihi- 
lated as the dodo. Still, great is the culi- 
nary chef's art, and if he can, by the magic 
power of his sauces, herbs and seasonings, 
pass calf’s head off for green turtle, and the 
skillpot for diamond-back terrapin stew, 
then nobody is hurt. His patrons enjoy 
it just the same, and to the average man 
the red-head duck tastes as well with his 
champagne as its incomparabie relative. 
Fifteen years ago—even ten years— 
many an amateur would pack his trunk 
with ammunition, and taking steamer for 
Old Point Comfort, disembark there, and 
after a few hours’ wait at the Hygeia Hotel, 
proceed on his way to the eastern shore of 
Virginia by crossing the Chesapeake Bay. 
Or he would go outside the capes, and 
stop at Cape Charles, or Cobb’s Island. 
Once at his objective point, he could be 
certain in the right season of having his 
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fill of shooting every 
day at the baybirds. 
They were so plenti- 
ful that all along the 
Virginia Broadwater 
every oyster-bar or 
mud-flat would be 
covered with them, 
and all the shooter 
would have to do 
would be to make a 
blind out of sea-grass, 
place his decoys 
around him, and then 
try his hand on sin- 
gles, doubles and 
flocks, striking them 
on the turn, while a 
hundred pair of yel- 
low-legs, or willet, 
would not be consid- 
ered anything out of 
the way. As it is now 
—well, the finest shot 
in the country could 
not kill that many snipe in a week, simply 
because they are not there to kill. The 
vast flocks of robin-snipe that tarried in 
their migrations along the shores of the 
Chesapeake and the Broadwater of the 
Atlantic coast have entirely disappeared. 
The curlew still haunt their favorite places, 
but have become so wary that neither blind 
nor decoys can lure them, except, indeed, 
at the earliest dawn of day, before their 
eyes are wide open. Half a dozen curlew, 
between sunrise and sunset, in the blinds, 
is something for a sportsman to be proud 
of, for no crow is keener-eyed, more sus- 
picious, and keeps a sharper lookout than 
these birds. Fifteen years ago I have often 
killed from thirty to fifty from sun to sun, 
at Smith Island or Cape Charles, but now 
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one has to load his shell with No. 3 shot 
to bring down the high-circling, distrustful 
curlew. 

The willet is still fairly plentiful. They 
lay their eggs and rear their young in 
the neighboring sea-meadows, and though 
preyed upon by crabs, snakes and raccoons 
from the time the egg is laid until the bird 
is able to fly, they still hold their own. 
They are such sociable birds that when- 
ever a flock of snipe is fired into, one of 
the dead is almost certain to be a willet. 

The ox-eye, another variety of the snipe 
family, is found in abundance on the shores 
and sea-meadows, and they owe their pres- 
ervation, like the sandpipers, to their in- 
significant size. ‘There are no birds in ex- 
istence that keep so close together when on 
the wing as these ox-eyes. A large flock 
resembles a solid mass, and dire is the de- 
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struction that a double-barrel makes as it 
pours forth its contents of No. 8 shot at 
point-blank distance and strikes them on 
the turn. I asked old Nathan Cobb, of 
Cobb’s Island, which is outside the Vir- 
ginia capes—a pot-hunter of half a cen- 
tury’s experience, who has grown indepen- 
dent from the proceeds of his gun—what 
was the greatest number of snipe he had 
ever killed by one discharge of his double- 
barrel. 

“Wal,” said Nathan, with his Eastern 
Shore drawl, “I was out gunning one 
spring, about thirty years ago, and had a 
No. 8 muzzle-loader that would hold com- 
fortably six ounces of shot. I ran in ona 
solid acre of robin-snipe on the beach, and 
fired one load raking them as they fed, 
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giving them the other barrel as they rose. 
I picked up three hundred and two.” 

I next asked him the greatest number of 
brant he had ever killed in one day over 
the decoys, with single shots. 

“T bagged,” he answered, ‘about ten 
years ago, one hundred and seventy brant, 
and nearly every one of them was a single 
shot.” 

I can easily believe this, for I have shot 
in blinds with many sportsmen, at red- 
head, shufflers, black duck and brant, and 
I never yet saw amateur, professional, or 
pot-hunter, whose aim was so unerring 
and deadly at the flying ducks as Nathan 
Cobb’s, I do not believe this score has 
ever been beaten in this country. 

At the present day this same story of the 
disappearance of the waterfowl on the Vir- 
ginia coast and along the Capes becomes 
dreary from repetition. 
It does not pay the 
sportsman to go to 
Cobb’s Island now. I 
spent three seasons 
there in the winter, 
during the “ Eighties,” 
and found that the 
brant were so wild 
that they would not 
stool. Then I went to 
Cape Charles, just out- 
side the Capes, and, 
though it is a most 
inaccessible place, the 
brant would not come 
near the decoys. 

Two winters ago, I 
tried Currituck Sound, 
and found palatial 
club-houses open all 
about that noble sheet 
of water. Some of these houses are so 
splendid in appointment that when you 
glance around the elegantly furnished 
rooms, with their damask curtains, Brus- 
sels carpets and open grates where the an- 
thracite is piled high, it is impossible to 
imagine that just outside roll the dark 
waters of the Sound, while miles upon 
miles of barren sea-meadows, marshes and 
swamp separate the house from civiliz- 
ation. All of these club-houses are owned 
by Northern men—trich in world’s gear, of 
course—men who count their incomes by 
thousands, where ordinary bread-winners 
of the professions count their earnings by 
tens. Think of having in the magazine of 
a club-house thirty thousand dollars in 
guns!. Gordon Cumming, starting for a 
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ten years’ game hunt in the jungles of 
Africa, or Stanley, setting out to fight his 
way through the “ Dark Continent,” with 
countless hordes of savage “ Wawangi”’ dis- 
puting his passage, never had that amount 
invested in weapons—and all to kill the 
wary geese and swift-flying ducks. 

Even with such perfection of outfit— 
with guns of every imaginable make from 
the 12 to the 4 bore, and trained gunners 
to oversee every arrangement, the clubmen 
were talking gloomily about the sport fast 
deteriorating. Pot-hunters, “duck pirates,” 
countrymen, freedmen—all who lived or 
robbed along the shores of the Sound had 
their shy at the ducks, day in and night out, 
and such a fusillade was never heard since 
Burnside stormed and carried Roanoke Isl- 
and, some miles below, in the glinting spring 
days of 1862. I found good enough sport 
on the private point of a friend who lived 
on a large farm by the shores of the Sound. 
Still the birds were thinning rapidly. 

Last winter’s experience with Currituck 
made me determine never to go to that 
spot again for sport. I do not think I 
overstate matters when I say that wildfowl- 
shooting on the finest grounds in the world 
is doomed. Gone are the vast flocks, deci- 
mated are the swans and geese that were 
so plentiful in certain localities even three 
short years ago, and indigo blue are the 
rich sportsmen who quaff their champagne 
in silence and puff moodily at their twenty- 
five cent cigars as they think of the meagre 
bags they have made, and how matters, 
now so bad, are always getting worse, 
thereby proving the old saw which saith 
“ Nothing can be so bad that it cannot be 
made worse.” The club men should, how- 
ever, be glad that the snipe will always be 
with them, 

For keen trading, guileless equivocation 
and general deviltry commend me to the 
“cracker” of the North Carolina Coast. 
He could discount the Jersey Yankee up- 
stairs and down-stairs. The typical speci- 
men is slab-sided and always thin ; I never 
met a fat one yet. Their complexion 
shows that they have wrestled for years 
with “chills,” and their cheeks are as 
yellow as a newly-pulled gourd ; they drawl 
in their speech, look at you .with half-shut 
eyes, are afraid of neither man nor devil, 
have no hero-worship in their composition, 
and are as familiar with the captain of a 
yacht as with the roustabout. They are as 
keen as a brier, despite their listless, in- 
different air, and to them more than any 
other cause is due the extermination of the 


wild fowl in Currituck Sound. They 
cleaned out the wild geese by setting steel 
traps on the bars. What they did not catch 
they frightened away. 

Mr. William Palmer, the superintendent 
of the Palmer Island Club, states, more- 
over, that the number of sportsmen who 
come to Currituck to shoot has increased 
twenty-five per cent., while the natives 
have crowded the Sound with their blinds, 
and every male “ cracker” who can hold a 
gun straight is on the watch. 

It is true that there are stringent State 
Laws against the illegal killing of wild fowl, 
and alsoaclose season. If these rules were 
enforced there would be first-class shooting 
in Currituck Sound for years to come, but 
the laws seem to be completely ignored ; 
there is not even a pretense of observing 
them. The law makes a strong provision 
against a gun being fired at a duck after 
sunset, but there are numbers of murder- 
ous, greedy natives who have their skiffs 
hid in the woods and swamps in which are 
the huge ducking guns already referred 
to. Every hour during the night can be 
heard the sullen boom of these swivels 
floating across the waters, and the true 
sportsman, as he listens to the echoing 
roar, can only grind his teeth with rage, 
for he knows what a slaughter is going on, 
and how the survivors will take wing and 
abandon the Sound for good and all. 

But the worst remains to be told. As if 
steel traps and big guns were not enough 
to destroy the wild fowl, the ingenious 
natives make fires on the banks of the 
creeks that run through the marshes, and, 
as the ducks float in ricks up to the illumi- 
nated waters, the ambushed assassin gets 
in his deadly work. Unless the sportsmen 
who own the club-houses on the Sound, by 
concerted action and vast outlay, can prose- 
cute the offenders, then “ Othello’s occupa- 
tion’s gone.” 

My own idea is that these clubs are too 
exclusive. They should make it a point 
to cultivate the entente cordiale with the 
sportsmen of the State of North Carolina, 
and thus, by gaining their co-operation, 
they could induce the State authorities to 
take stringent action against the law-break- 
ers. Unless this is done the sporting code 
will remain a dead letter as far as Currituck 
is concerned. The people shrug their 
shoulders when the subject is mentioned 
and say, “‘ Those fancy Northern sportsmen 
don’t want a North Carolinian to kill a 
North Carolina duck in North Carolina 
waters,” and so on, and so on. Had I 
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the arranging and the forming of a game 
protective association of the club men in 
Currituck, I would extend a pressing and 
standing invitation to every member of the 
Legislature and every officer of the State 
Government to make the club-houses their 
own, and the Governor and his staff should 
be kidnapped every winter, and be made 
to enjoy the gilt-edge sport of the 
“ Yankee ”’ clubs. 

Seeing in a State paper that the Light- 
house Board intended to abandon the 
Pamlico (N. C.) Light-house, I applied to 
the Treasury Department to turn it over 
to me for a “shooting box.” This was 
done, and I hope to have some good sport- 
ing in the future. 

Southward the sportsmen must make 
their way, and find more inaccessible spots 
than Currituck to establish club-houses. 
This being the case, the topography and 
charts of the regions lying south of Curri- 
tuck become interesting to the handlers of 
the gun. Four miles across the mainland 
is that grand sheet of water, the Albe- 
marle Sound, some fifteen miles wide. 
Though this sound cannot compare with 
Currituck for the number and variety of 
its waterfowl in past years, at the present 
time it is filled with the birds that have 
been driven by night-shooting away from 
Currituck to .find safer quarters there. 
Undoubtedly there will, in the next few 
years, be erected many club-houses in 
Albemarle Sound. Some twelve miles as 
the crow flies across the peninsula, another 
sheet of water is encountered. This is the 
Crotan Sound, apparently of about the area 
of Currituck. There is an abundance of 
waterfowl here, and but few, if any, club- 
houses, which will, however, soon follow. 

Ten miles southward, across a swampy, 
barren pine country, there appears the 
largest and grandest sound of all, the 
Pamlico. I have no data to furnish the 


exact size, but the steamer travels over 100 
miles before 


it arrives at Pamlico Point 
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light, at the spot where the Pamlico River 
enters the Sound. Here is the home and 
haunt of the swan, and, as they have been 
but comparatively little hunted, they furnish 
fine sport to those who have their own 
yachts and plenty of time. There are no 
spots at Currituck that can afford more ex- 
citing sport or show a greater abundance of 
all kinds of waterfowl than Pamlico Point, 
Porpoise Point, about five miles distant, 
or Brant Island, some twelve miles away. 
The inaccessibility of the place prevents the 
shore pot-hunters from disturbing the game, 
and the “duck murderer,” with his night- 
shooting, has not yet put in an appearance. 

The water of Pamlico Sound is neutral 
to the taste; sometimes fresh, again de- 
cidedly saline, but, for most of the time, 
it is simply brackish. This condition arises 
from the fact that the Neuse and Pamlico 
Rivers pour fresh waters into its area, 
while New Hatteras and Oregon inlets and 
Core Sound admit the salt waters of the 
ocean. This mixture of fresh, brackish 
and salt waters in a common receptacle 
naturally attracts every variety of water- 
fowl. The red-head and shuffler haunt the 
mingling of the fresh-water rivers with the 
Sound waters, while the black duck, mal- 
lard, and that king of aquatic birds, the 
gamest of all—the brant, stay in the vicinity 
of Oregon Inlet. In my opinion, within a 
few years Pamlico Sound is destined to be 
the greatest sporting-ground in the country, 
and the costly and expensive club-houses 
at Currituck will be discounted by the new 
ones at Pamlico Sound. 

How long it will be before the breech- 
loader in the hands of the natives and the 
swivel gun, killing in the night, will drive 
the wild fowl out of that extensive region 
is a question that none can ‘answer. Many 
sportsmen who have been forced south- 
ward and still southward during the past 
years in quest of game hope that Pamlico 
Sound will furnish winter sport to last them 
at least the balance of their days. 


MR. PERKER’S BEAR; OR, MR. BEAR’S PERKER? 


BY PRESILENT BATES, 


SINCE his marriage with Effie Cameron, 
Mr. Perker has greatly improved in many 
respects. In his attire, his wheel, and his 
general style, Mr. Perker still retains his 
proud pre-eminence as the pink of fashion 
of the club. Taken all in all, he is the 
nattiest wheelman that ever sat on a sad- 
dle. But now it is a chastened and refined 
glory. ‘The little “loudness,” indicative of 
an ambition soaring after effects not quite 
attainable, which formerly marred Mr. 
Perker’s brilliancy at times, has given place 
to a subdued chasteness, ‘suggesting that 
he could be still more elegant if a rival 
should appear. Plainly he exhibits evi- 
dences of being toned by feminine taste. 

Mr. Perker still clings fondly to his 
bicycle gun, but nowadays he keeps it in 
the barn. Mrs. Effie will not permit it to 
be brought into the house. I mention 
this for the tranquilization of visiting 
wheelmen, so that they need not hesitate 
to accept an invitation to one of the elegant 
lunches with which Mrs. Effie is wont to 
regale the club and its guests on occasions. 
And pilgrim wheelmen, who have ‘read 
OvuTING in former years, do not need to be 
assured that Mrs. Effie Perker is an alto- 
gether charming hostess, and one of the 
prettiest and most warm-hearted Scotch- 
women that ever made a home happy. 

Former readers of Ourinc also know 
that Mr. Perker’s remarkable dog, Smart, 
gave promise in his puppyhood of becom- 
ing one of the most intelligent animals in 
the country. In fact, he achieved wide 
notoriety in his early career. He is now 
famous for sagacity and accumulated 
wisdom. Asa bicycle hunting. dog he is 
not only peerless, but the founder ofa 
new race—bicycle hunting dogs—a species 
of dog not hitherto known; and several 
clubs have obtained specimens of his pro- 
geny. 

When Mr. Perker was required by the 
firm to whose interests he devotes his 
talents to visit a settlement upon the 
northern coast of Lake Michigan, upon 
business that would occupy him for two or 
three weeks, he determined to take with 
him his dog, his bicycle gun and his wheel. 
Mrs. Perker protested mildly ; but yielded 
sweetly upon hearing Mr. Perker’s solemn 
promise not to hunt wildcats. For a 


woman whose girlhood was spent in the 
frontier wilds of Canada, Mrs. Perker 
entertains a singular apprehension of wild- 
cats—all on Mr. Perker’s account. Of 
course, he is a hero in her wifely estimation ; 
but she does not consider him a wildcat 
hero. And she has very little faith in Mr. 
Perker’s bicycle gun, or in the tried courage 
and sagacity of Mr. Perker’s dog Smart, as 
against wildcats. She mingled with the 
packing of Mr, Perker’s clean linen a loving 
remonstrance against hunting wildcats ; 
and she mixed with Mr. Perker’s toothbrush 
and razor a tender warning against being 
led by “that fool, Smart,” into danger. 
Mr. Perker solemnly promised, with his 
parting kiss, to take good care of himself. 
And he meant it. 

When Mr. Perker left the city, in South- 
ern Michigan, the spring was well advanced. 
The roads had dried and were ridable, 
while the trees were beginning to show 
yellow-green buds. When, however, he 
arrived in the Northern woods, the 
snow still lingered in patches in the dim 
shades of the pine and l.emlock forests, and 
ice clung to the shores of the lake. The 
rivers and brooks had cleared themselves, 
but were still in spring flood. The sharp 
frosts at night were followed by warm, 
sunny days, and occasionally by a day 
that remained cold enough not to melt the 
surface frost. There was no chance to 
ride except along the lake shore, where 
the sloping sands had frozen smoothly and 
were firm when their surface was unmelted. 
At various distances from the shore, gener- 
ally ten to thirty rods, ice-banks, in some 
places twenty feet high, had formed in the 
shoal water, from great fields of drifting 
ice being driven upon the coast by the win- 
ter gales, and breaking and piling up their 
shore edges. Between the ice-banks and 
the shore sands the ice was reasonably flat, 
with a top surface of roughly frozen snow. 
Wherever a swollen river discharged into 
the lake, its freshet had cut an open chan- 
nel through the flat ice and through the ice- 
banks, though the ice-banks still furnished 
bridges by which to cross the channels of 
the smaller streams. 

At that season of the year there was lit- 
tle hunting, for most game was protected 
by the game-laws. To be sure the open 
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spaces of water were visited by flocks of 
wild fowl flying northward, and there were 
rabbits in the woods, and of them Mr. 
Perker bagged a few. But, as of old, his 
hunter’s soul longed for larger game, and 
only his solemn promise to Effie prevented 
his joining the settlers in their wildcat 
hunting. ‘There were wolves in the woods 
—large gray wolves. But it requires 
good hunting to get sight of one of these 
wary prowlers; and Mr. Perker had not 


the time to take long tramps into the 
swamps where they kept their lairs. The 
bears had also come out from their 


winter sleep, and almost every day Mr. 
Perker heard of their slaughter. But bears 
require skilled hunting, unless one happens 
upon a specimen by accident. If there 
was any one thing more than another that 
Mr. Perker longed for it was a bear. He 
ached for the glory of killing a bear. A 
bearskin, captured by his own hand, would 
elevate him several degrees in the estima- 
tion of the club and would greatly enhance 
the reputation of his bicycle gun. But 
the days of his sojourn in the wilderness 
were waning fast, and an encounter with a 
real live bear still remained the thing “he 
long had sought and mourned because he 
found it not,” as the hymn-book feelingly 
remarks. What made his disappointment 
more bitter was the fact that everybody in 
the settlement freely conceded that Smart 


qualities of a good bear dog, except that of 
finding a bear. Smart, with his master, had 
made the acquaintance of every dead bear 
brought into the settlement, but the live 
bears perversely avoided his distinguished 
society. 

Bears have provokingly peculiar ways. 
When ‘you arm yourself with rifle, axe, 
knife and dog, and go hunting expressly 
for bear society, every bear in the woods 
hangs out a sign, “not at home,” and 
declines to be interviewed. When you 
particularly prefer not to be disturbed in 
your solitude, as your gun is at home, and 
you forgot to bring either axe or knife, and 
your dog is a mile off, rushing around 
after fugacious rabbits, then is the time 
that the largest and savagest, and most 
impudent of all bears is most apt to thrust 
himself upon your attention, with alarming 
indications of begging for a chew. 

Mr. Perker had reached the last day of 
his stay in the settlement. It was a fine 
but cold Sunday. There was a moderate 
northwest wind swaying the dull evergreen 
tree-tops and ruffling the gray-blue waters 
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of the lake, but in the woods and along the 
shore, sheltered by the bordering pines and 
hemlocks, the air was still and just cool 
enough not to melt the surface of the frozen 
sand. Five miles up the shore lived a man 
with whom Mr. Perker had done business 
for the firm. Mr. Perker desired to call 
upon him once more, not really on business, 
but to show him attention and leave a good 
impression. This man had a thirteen-year- 
old boy who, during a visit to a city the pre- 
vious summer, had seen cowboys perform 
in a circus, and this had fired his youthful 
spirit with ambition to lasso something. 
Mr. Perker thought to win the heart—and 
custom—of the father by making the boy a 
present of a lasso. To this end he bought 
a suitable rope, thirty-six feet long. On 
one end he had a sailor make a Turk’s- 
head knot, to prevent its slipping through 
the grasp. On the other end was the lasso 
loop. But, lest the ambitious youth should 
accidentally strangle his younger brother, 
or his father’s favorite calf.or pig, the sailor 
put a knot in the rope so that the loop could 
close sufficiently to hold but not to choke. 
The rope was stretched and limbered with 
oil and wax, making it a very good lasso 
for a boy, and strong enough to hold a 
mule. 

Mr. Perker would not go a-hunting on 
Sunday—he never did. There was, how- 
ever, no service till evening, so he deter- 
mined to ride along the beach on his wheel, 
make the visit, return in time for the service, 
and start for home on Monday morning. 
He coiled the lasso and tied it with a thread, 
so that he could easily carry it on the head 
of his wheel, and though he did not take his 
bicycle gun, Smart, of course, accompanied 
him. The beach sand proved hard and 
moderately smooth, so that. the riding was 
fair. He was in good spirits, having suc- 
ceeded well in his business, and at peace 
with the world, and had no thought of see- 
ing game of any kind. 

He had gone nearly half-way, and was 
riding quietly and comfortably along, mind- 
ing his own business, when he was startled 
by seeing a large bear come out of the 
woods, ahead of him, and walk down to the 
shore, where it turned and went leisurely 
forward, evidently not having seen him. 

Smart, as was his habit, was—very saga- 
ciously—somewhere else when he was 
wanted to put himself in danger. If Smart 
had reasoned that he did not know that his 
master would meet a bear ; but, in case his 
master should meet a bear, it would be a 
great deal safer for him to be absent, he 
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could not have acted with shrewder wis- 
dom. At that moment he was a quarter of 
a mile behind in the woods, enjoying him- 
self greatly, trying to ram himself down a 
woodchuck’s hole, at the bottom of which, his 
wise nose informed him, a woodchuck either 
was or recently had been. He was sternly 
resolved to have that woodchuck out, if it 
took all day. So now and then he would 
pull out his head to bark, by way of signal- 
ing his master for help, and then ram it 
down the hole again, so that the woodchuck 
couldn’t get out without running down his 
yawning throat. 

In the absence of Smart, Mr. Perker 
conceived a brilliant scheme for the capture 
of the bear. He would lasso the beast, 
and then call Smart, whom he supposed 
to be somewhere close at hand. So break- 
ing the thread that kept the coils of the rope 
together, he opened the loop, slipped the 
knotted end under his right thigh, and drew 
it around the saddle behind him, holding 
the knot in his left hand, and then pedaled 
rapidly toward the unconscious and inno- 
cent forest monarch, the rubber-tired wheel 
making no noise. As he was an excellent 
rider, he could have done this without 
using either hand; but he kept his left 
hand, with the knotted end of the lasso in 
it, upon the handle-bar. 

He was almost upon the bear, stealing 
silently upon his prey, when the bear caught 
a glimpse of him over his shoulder. In- 
stantly the bear wheeled about, reared upon 
his hind legs, exhibited a frightfully open 
countenance and spread claws, at least three 
inches long, in a way that betokened a 
warm welcome. At the same time every 
hair on the animal’s body seemed to bristle 
with fury, and it snarled in a blood-curd- 
ling baritone voice, which would have 
made a fortune for an opera star villain. 

Mr. Perker was not entirely prepared for 
this reception. It had not occurred to him 
that his advances toward a familiar ac- 
quaintance would be met in that way. He 
hastily concluded not to intrude. But not 
having his right hand upon the handle-bar, 
in a position to put down the break, it was 
a great deal easier to wish to stop than to 
accomplish it. Therefore, he simply stood 
on the pedals, and they pitched him head- 
long over the handles, right at the bear, 
like heaving a bag of bran off a wagon. 

It was now the bear’s turn to be as- 
tonished. He had not calculated upon 
any such method of assault. He was pre- 
pared for a fair fight ; but he wasn’t used 
to having men thrown at him, all doubled 


up ina wad. ‘Take any shape but that, 
and my firm nerves shall never tremble.”’ But 
that shape !—well, he was the scaredest bear 
probably ever seen upon the coast of Lake 
Michigan. He was so scared that he didn’t 
have presence of mind enough to run into 
the woods ; but, with a loud snort of panic, 
he scattered the frozen sand straight down 
the beach. 

In falling Mr. Perker somehow gave 
the lasso loop such a flirt that it went 
over the head of the bear and drew about 
his neck, when he started to run. Mr. 
Perker did not intend to do it, and the 
bear ought not to have laid it up against 
Mr. Perker. It was purely an accident— 
a liberty with a stranger that Mr. Perker 
would not have taken under such circum- 
stances, if he could have helped it. In 
fact he couldn’t have lassoed a bear by the 
neck if the bear hadn’t been surprised by 
his header, for a bear on guard is as prac- 
ticed a boxer as can be found, and one can 
no more get a noose about his neck than 
one can over a man’s neck with his hands 
and arms free to fend it off. As it was, 
however, the bear was caught; and, as 
he ran, the knot of the rope caught under 
the bicycle saddle, and that machine was 
dragged, rattling, bounding, banging and 
glittering after the flying brute, adding to 
his panic, like a tin-pan tied to a dog’s tail. 

Mr. Perker scrambled to his feet quicker 
than he ever did before in his life. His 
first instinctive impulse was to ascertain if 
he was still alive, with none of his mem- 
bers missing. Having discovered that he 
was all there, his next impulse was to run 
after his beloved wheel, which he did, 
shouting like a lunatic for “Smart! 
Smart!” This did not tend to lessen the 
fright, nor diminish the speed of the bear 
—dquite the contrary. 

About twenty rods ahead a small brook 
had cut a channel through the flat ice with 
its spring flood, but the ice-banks were 
still intact a dozen rods from the shore, 
compelling the outflowing flood to find a 
channel beneath them. When Mr. Perker 
first formed the scheme to lasso the bear he 
had counted upon this open water to stop 
the animal in case he ran that way. Now 
he expected the bear to either turn into the 
woods or else go around the open mouth 
of the brook on the ice-bank. But, as 


may be guessed, Mr. Perker was not famil- 
iar with bears. This bear, frightened half 
out of his wits by the bicycle clattering 
at his heels at the end of the rope, didn’t . 
turn at the brook. On the contrary he 


























plunged into it and swam across, no doubt 
with the notion that his mysterious pur- 
suer could be stopped by the icy water. 
Clambering out on the ice on the opposite 
side, as soon as he got the length of the 
rope from the brink the bicycle caught 
under the ice and anchored him. This 
the more easily because the ice upon which 
he stood was glassy smooth from the re- 
cent overflow, and gave his claws no hold, 
let him strain, and yank, and dig in his 
toes and swear as savagely as he might. 

Seeing this Mr. Perker hurried faster 
and shouted louder, doing his best to get 
around the end of the open channel by 
way of the ice-bank. He was afraid that 
the rope would break or be gnawed off 
and let his beloved wheel sink where the 
water was probably twenty feet deep. 
Coming around the head of the channel, 
he ran along the edge of the ice to ‘get 
between the bear and the water, and haul 
up the bicycle. If he could recover his 
wheel he would be willing to let the 
bear go. Meanwhile he kept shouting 
for Smart. On his approach the bear 
redoubled his efforts to break away, but 
in vain. Mr. Perker reached the spot and 
managed to loosen his wheel from its hold 
under the ice by pulling on its handle-bar. 
It naturally came up out of the water with 
a jerk that upset Mr. Perker with great 
violence, jamming one of his feet between 
the spokes as he fell. 

The bear now set off again, plunging 
and snarling, this time toward the woods, 
only a hundred feet away, dragging Mr. 
Perker by the foot, flat on his back. In 
hopes of stopping the procession, Mr. 
Perker flopped over upon his breast, and 
tried to dig his hands into the ice. No go. 
He only skinned his hands. As he struck 
the rougher ice it felt hot from friction, and 
he turned over again on his back. But it 
was equally hot that way. When he struck 
the sand, it seemed red-hot. It was like 
being drawn over a rasp. Luckily the 
sand was only a few feet wide, the woods 
coming down at this point almost to the 
shore. Here the bear turned slightly, and 
in a moment Mr. Perker’s free leg went on 
one side of a small tree, while his caught 
leg went on the other side. The tree did 
not break nor his leg pull out by the roots, 
though Mr. Perker thought for a moment 
that it would, and the procession was an- 
chored again. By way of backing the 
anchor Mr. Perker threw his arms about 
the tree and hugged it with all his might, 
while he yelled for Smart. 
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The frightened bear, after a few frantic 
tugs, became convinced that he could not 
getaway. ‘Then he turned upon the pros- 
trate and yelling Perker with dire intent; 
but the instant the strain slackened on the 
rope, Mr. Perker was able to kick, and a 
single kick freed his caught foot. Before 
he could rise, however, the bear would 
have been upon him but for an interrup- 
tion, That interruption was from Smart 
who came tearing around the ice-bank and 
charged bravely to the rescue of his im- 
periled master. 

Finding that the woodchuck —if there 
was any woodchuck in the hole—evidently 
intended to stay there, Smart paused in 
the work of excavation, and sat down to 
reflect and catch his breath. The instant 
he was thus quiet he heard the far-off voice 
of his master calling him in a manner that 
indicated urgency. Smart ran after his 
master at full speed, and coming to the 
spot where Mr. Perker first encountered 
the bear, stopped as if he had run against 
something. His nose whispered “bear!” 
to his brain. The hair on his back bris- 
tled. Then he heard Perker shout, and 
set off on his track again. Coming around 
the open channel by way of the ice-bank 
he caught sight of the bear, and charged 
fiercely upon the unknown enemy, intend- 
ing to incontinently scatter his vitals all 
over that part of the coast. 

Attacked by the dog, the bear halted in 
his rush at Mr. Perker, sat up on his 
haunches, and bestowed a buffet upon poor 
Smart that rolled him over and over, a 
dozen feetaway. Smart, though a remark- 
ably intelligent dog, did not know much 
about bears; but that single cuff taught 
him much. He caught the general idea 
immediately, and rushed behind Mr. Perker 
for protection, while the bear rushed after 
him. Mr. Perker shinned up.that small 
tree very much faster than a boy after a 
bird’s nest. By the time he was up his 
own length, spreading his legs as wide as 
he could, to get them higher, Smart, with 
admirable stategy, perceiving that the shelter 
of Mr. Perker’s legs was withdrawn, ran 
around the tree, looking for a good place 
to climb it also. The bear ran around 
after Smart. This wound the rope around 
the tree; and, when Smart ran off at a 
tangent, the bear rushing after him was 
brought up with such a violent jerk of the 
noose upon his neck that he turned end 
for end and hit Smart with his hind legs, 
like the snap of a whip, while every bone 
in his back cracked. The shock almost 
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jerked Mr. Perker out of the tree, but he 
hung on grimly, and crawled up a few feet 
farther. By the time he was eight feet from 
the ground, however, the tree, which was 
only as large as a man’s leg at the bottom, 
began to bend over with his weight, and 
he could go no higher. 

The dog being out of his reach, the bear 
now ran back at Mr. Perker, and rearing 
up against the tree, tried to reach him. 
Mr. Perker again spread his legs wide apart, 
and drew himself up as far as he could. 
The bear cautiously raised himself a little 
higher and managed to give one of Mr. 
Perker’s swaying legs a scratch that drew 
from him a yell of pain and fear. Then 
Smart rushed in and hung upon the bear’s 
flank, and the bear and Smart dropped 
upon Mr. Perker’s wheel. The bear got 
one foot through the spokes, and he and 
Smart went wildly cavorting about with the 
wheel, till Mr. Perker’s anguish of mind and 
failure of muscle let him drop with a yell 
upon them, knocking the bear down. He 
did not, however, hold the bear down. On 
the contrary, he executed a prompt strategic 
movement, and did not stop rolling over 
until he brought up twenty feet away. 
Smart followed him, with that devotion for 
which he is noted, and the bear followed 
Smart, until snubbed again by the rope. 

At this moment, when Mr. Perker most 
needed repose, his nerves were startled by 
the crack of arifle. The ball sang over 
his head and pierced that of the bear, who 
immediately turned slowly around twice, 
and then sank down in a heap, quivering 
and kicking, whereupon Smart, with re- 
newed courage, ran in and tugged terribly 
at one of his ears. As soon as Mr. Perker 
could comprehend what had happened, he 
was grateful. He thought the voice of the 
man who ran forward and asked: “Are 
you hurt?” was the most welcome sound 
he had ever heard. He replied that he 
was “ only just a little out of breath.” This 
reply wasn’t strictly accurate. A _ sorrier 
looking object than Mr. Perker has rarely 
been seen on Sunday. 

The man kicked Smart off the bear’s ear, 
and then said, looking curiously at the 
disconsolate Mr. Perker : 

“Why! Mr. Perker! how are you?” 

Perker limply took his hand, looked at 
him, and answered : 

“Hello! Smith!” 

Then he shook Smith’s hand heartily, 
for Smith was the identical man he was 
going to see. With Smith was the boy to 
whom Mr. Perker was taking the lasso. 


The boy had stood gazing in open-mouthed 
wonder at the lassoed bear, at Perker, and 
at Smart, with which sagacious beast he 
had already struck up a treaty of amity 
and mutual admiration. 

Smith noticed the rope and drew it from 
the neck of the dead bear. 

“Was a tame critter, eh ?” he asked. 

Perker answered with unnecessary heat : 
“Tame! not by a blamed sight!” 

“ You wasn’t trying to lead a wild bear 
into town with a rope, was you?” asked 
Smith, grinning. 

“That’s what I started to do,” said Per- 
ker, seeing that honest confession was best, 
“but he came near leading me into his 
camp.” 

Then Perker told the whole story, and 
Smith sat down and laughed till exhausted. 
Finally he slapped Perker on the shoulder 
and said, with vast soberness: 

“ Well, Perker, you’re the pluckiest chap I 
ever met! You couldn’t have hired any 
man about here to undertake that job for 
ten dollars an hour!” 

And he laughed again and fell to skin- 
ning the bear, chuckling. Then the boy 
wanted to know what he was going to do 
with the rope. This reminded Perker and 
he gave it to him. Never was a boy so 
thoroughly delighted. He had a lasso that 
had actually lassoed and held a wild bear, 
and a big one at that! 

Perker found his idolized wheel in a sad 
state. Its rim was badly buckled, and half 
a dozen spokes were bent, but after some 
straightening and tightening, with Smith’s 
aid, except for a wet saddle, rapidly dry- 
ing, the wheel was as good as ever. 

Mr. Smith proposed to cure the skin 
and send it to Mr. Perker, taking his city 
address for that purpose. This pleased 
Perker immensely ; and they parted with 
mutual satisfaction. 

When Mr. Perker reached the city, he 
limped home, and Mrs. Effie, while she 
tended his hurts, remarked : ‘‘ Theophilus, 
you’re too big a fool to be trusted to go 
alone into the woods! And the sooner 
you get rid of that fool of a dog the longer 
you'll be likely to dodge the Foolkiller!” 

Mr. Perker did not report this observa- 
tion to the Club, but Mrs. Perker’s kitchen- 
girl reported it to Mrs. Littleweed’s cook, 
and a course of pumping, by the Club wits, 
extracted the other facts from Mr. Perker. 

This is the reason the members, when 
Mr. Perker proudly exhibits the bear-skin, 
sometimes speak of “ Mr. Perker’s bear,” 
and sometimes of “ Mr. Bear’s Perker.” 























FAST ICE-YACHTS. 


HOW THEY ARE BUILT, RIGGED AND HANDLED. 


BY CHARLES LEDYARD NORTON. 


On a rocky promontory of the Hudson 
River, a few miles above Poughkeepsie, 
there stands, half hidden by the foliage in 
the summer, a long, low, neatly painted 
structure instantly suggestive to the nau- 
tically inclined of boats and their belong- 
ings. 

But there is an unaccountable lack of 
the familiar characteristics of such locali- 
ties. Even in midsummer there are few, if 
any, boats anchored in the cove, or hauled 
up on the shelving rock that serves in lieu 
of a beach. Through the open doors of 
the boat-house one may, perhaps, see cer- 
tain varnishing and rigging operations 
under way. There are bundles of sails, 
coils of rope, rows of blocks, and long, cu- 
riously curved spars resting upon racks— 
long enough they are to serve as topgal- 
lant-yards for an old-fashioned man-of-war, 
but no ordinary sailorman would see any 
use for them with their nautically impossi- 
ble curves and angles, and their unfamiliar 
and unshipshape attachments of galvanized 
iron. 

This boat-house, however, is the head- 
quarters of a yacht club that stands 
easily at the head of its class in all the 
world ; but its fleet of racers is dismantled 
and laid aside in summer, when other 
yachts are in the height of their glory. 
This fleet goes into commission only when 
the floating fields of new ice are fast weld- 
ed together, and the river surface is solid 
from the Highlands to the Mohawk. 

The Hudson River is by no means the 
only club, though it may not unfairly be 
designated as the leading one. At the 
neighboring towns of Poughkeepsie, New 
Hamburg and Newburg, and up stream at 
Hudson, Athens, Saugerties, Albany, and 
elsewhere, are other associations, with fleets 
of yachts always eager to try conclusions 
with their down-stream rivals. Poughkeep- 
sie, and its immediate vicinity, however, 
has always been, and is likely to remain, 
the headquarters for ice-yachting. 

This is due to several favorable condi- 
tions, natural as well as artificial. The 
river narrows and becomes tortuous at the 
Highlands—about forty miles from the sea 
—and this natural obstacle largely deter- 





mines the permanency of ice in the river 
above. In a large stream the ice rarely 
forms across from shore to shore in a sin- 
gle night. It freezes in bands and patches, 
which become detached from the shore 
and float up and down with the tide until 
they become jammed and frozen together. 
North of the Highlands, too, the average 
winter temperature is considerably lower 
than it is to the southward, and sharp 
frosts come earlier and stay later. The 
beautiful and picturesque banks, moreover, 
have since early colonial times proved 
attractive to lovers of the country, and the 
riverside is for many miles almost contin- 
uously occupied by residents who have 
abundant means and leisure for such recre- 
ations as suit them best. Again, the great 
harvest field of the Hudson River ice-crop 
finds here its southernmost limit. At this 
point in the stream the admixture of sea- 
water renders the ice more or less unmar- 
ketable, and the ice-yachtsmen are therefore 
not so likely to be interfered with by the 
armies of men who are set to work by the 
great companies as soon as the ice is thick 
enough to pay for cutting and storage. 

It is proverbial that no sooner is a good 
surface formed for ice-yachting than it is 
hopelessly buried under a shroud of snow; 
but here again nature comes to the rescue, 
for the iatitude is far enough south to 
render alternations of frost and thaw prob- 
able all through the winter. Accordingly 
the white surface soon becomes streaked 
with gray, and ere long the yachtsman looks 
out of a morning and sees his highway 
once more practicable for steel runners. 

This year engineering science has ar- 
rayed itself on the side of the yachtsman, 
and has built two huge piers in the river at 
Poughkeepsie. Primarily these are in- 
tended for the new cantilever railroad 
bridge, but incidentally they are welcomed 
by the winter-sailing clubs, because they 
will undoubtedly keep the ice in the river 
longer than it has heretofore been in the 
habit of staying. This is highly important 
in their eyes, for not infrequently there are 
cold “spells” in March which render the 
ice available for good sport, provided it 
could be held in position long enough to 
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be temporarily re-frozen and prevented 
from floating away down stream on the 
ebb tide. 

Despite all these favorable conditions, 
however, the goddess who presides over 
the destinies of ice-yachting is but a coy 
and fickle divinity. Sometimes she vouch- 
safes to her devotees not more than a day 
or two of sailing in an entire winter. Often 
she limits her favors to ten or fifteen days, 
and only at rare intervals does she smile 
upon them for thirty days, all told. The 
ice-yachtsman may, therefore, plume him- 
self upon being the most select and exclu- 
sive of all sportsmen. He cannot, if he 
would, spend very much time ez voyage, so 
he makes up for it as well as he may by con- 
triving and perfecting all the details of his 
craft during her hours of enforced idleness. 
The result is that he has evolved a fabric 
that is a marvel of construction, adapted 
for lightness and strength in a wonderful 
degree. 

Many of our readers have never seen an 
ice-yacht, but probably most of them have 
seen and made a common diamond-shaped 
kite—the simplest and easiest form of kite 
known to ingenious boyhood. This frame 
is in its general principles of construction 
identical with that of the modern ice-yacht, 
as shown in the working plans published 
herewith. The cross-piece corresponds 
with the runner-plank, the upright repre- 
sents the center-timber, and the cord that 
passes around the whole is identical with 
the side-stays. (See Fig. 1.) 

It is only necessary to set up a mast at 
or near the intersection, rig sails upon it, 
attach some kind of runners to the ends of 
the runner-plank and to the long or after- 
most end of the center-timber, and you will 
havea very passable model, constructionally 
speaking, of the modern ice-yacht. 
Magnify it a hundred-fold, substitute 
wire-rope with turn-buckles for the 
side-stays, fit the timber ends with 
cast-metal caps, bolt everything to- 
gether with cunningly con- 
trived fittings, mount her 
upon a set of hardened iron 
runners, equip her with a 
“tailor-made” suit of sails, 
launch her on reasonably 
smooth ice, and, given a 
twenty-mile breeze, she will 
carry you forty miles, or 
maybe sixty miles, an hour, 
if you know how to make 
her do her best. 

It may be remarked in 


passing that very pretty sport may be had 
with model ice-yachts, constructed some- 
what after the manner indicated. Pieces 
of tin or sheet-iron will do for runners 
and steering-gear at a pinch, and if the 
sails are moderate in area and the center- 
timber tolerably long, so that ballast can 
be suitably adjusted, she will go like a 
witch and skim over a mere veneering of 
ice to the admiration of all beholders. 
There are always several days at the be- 
ginning of winter before the ice is avail- 
able for skating, when model ice-yachts 
might be made to do duty instead of the 
sticks and stones with which impatient 
boyhood usually disports itself, thereby 
ruining the ice for the legitimate pastimes 
of colder weather. 

In the regions where the ice rarely be- 
comes thick enough for satisfactory skat- 
ing, these little ice-yachts may easily af- 
ford a deal of not altogether unprofitable 
amusement. Model yachts have not as 
yet gained much of a foothold in the non- 
freezing United States, but in England, 
where there are prosperous clubs almost 
everywhere, even in Hyde Park, in the 
heart of London, the conditions are very 
favorable. Sails and rigging are all ready 
and need only to be mounted upon a suit- 
able frame with runners, steering gear and 
adjustable ballast. The average English- 
man may probably regard this suggestion 
as unwarrantable, because ice-yachting is 
wholly beyond his range of experience, 
but if once he tries it he will find that it 
opens up possibilities of seamanship not 
dreamed of heretofore, and he will cover 
the frozen Serpentine with miniature fleets 
that will rival in beauty and vastly excel in 
speed those that dance over its ripples dur- 
ing the summer months. 
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FIG. I.—A KITE-FRAME FOR AN ICE-YACHT. 
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In its main features the Hudson River 
ice-yacht now closely approaches perfec- 
tion. Improvements will, of course, be 
made from time to time in the minor de- 
tails of rig, and occasionally some phenom- 
enally fast boat will be built, the secret of 
her speed remaining perhaps, in some de- 
gree, unexplained. 

A few years ago the lateen rig was si- 
multaneously adopted by the Hudson River 
and Shrewsbury (N. J.) clubs, and for a 
time it bade fair to supersede the jib and 
mainsail boats that had long held the 
championship pennant. Several very large 
lateen-rigged yachts were constructed, 
notably the Scud of the Shrewsbury, and 
the Avalanche of the Hudson River Club. 
Experience has shown, however, that craft 
of that size and rig are phenomenally fast 
only when the wind rises to No. 70 of 
Beaufort’s scale, that is to say, something 
nearly approaching a full-grown hurricane. 
With such a wind the big lateens are un- 
doubtedly very fast, but the rarity of such 
conditions leaves them in the lurch on or- 
dinary racing days, and it is by no means 
certain that even in a hurricane they are 
sure to win when pitted against a jib and 
mainsail. At all events, some of the large 
lateens have been altered to the sloop rig, 
and their owners are not disposed to try 
back. 

On small or moderate sized yachts, how- 
ever, the lateen is an admirable rig, and in 
average racing weather such boats not in- 
frequently distance their larger competi- 
tors. In this connection it may be well to 
compare the respective weights of the two 
rigs as taken by Mr. John A. Roosevelt, 
Commodore of the Hudson River Club. 

Comparative weights of the /czc/e (sloop) 
and Avalanche (lateen): 


Icicle. Avalanche. 
Center-timber and box, Ibs. 776% _—s Ibs. 768% 
Runner-plank and strap. . - 565 520 
Mast, ‘ . 250 361 
Runners, . ; , 150 18614 
Boom and two blocks, 146% 451% 
Rigging, ‘ 125 
Blocks, e . ° —_ 03 
Rudder-post and tiller, gl 81% 
Gaff, ‘ ° 47% —_— 
Yard, js = é 7 . ‘ eo 198 
Jib-boom and two blocks, . P . 47 — 
Blocks, : ° ‘ ; ‘ ‘ _—_— 18% 
Blocks and halyards, . ° ° . 62 50 
Sails, . ‘ . . ° 172 206 


Ibs. 2.432% Ibs. 3,007% 

It is seen, therefore, that the lateen out- 
scales her rival by about 575 lbs., the two 
boats being nearly the same size. Theo- 
retically, the Azalanche having only a sin- 
gle sail—and that capable of being set 
almost as tight and flat as a drumhead— 
should out-point and out-foot anything of 
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her size, but practically the extra weight 
hinders more than the better fitting canvas 
helps her. 

The “ cat-rig,” too, has been tried, but 
without the good results anticipated, and a 
sharpie rig has, it is said, done fairly well 
with a small boat on the Shrewsbury. 

It may be confidently stated that the 
sloop rig is the safest to count upon for all- 
round work, particularly in the largest- 
sized boats. In boats of the second and 
third class the lateen may be used with a 
chance, not altogether assured, of superla- 
tively good results. 

It is not likely that ice-yachts will ever 
be built larger than the present, the Azva- 
lanche, Icicle, Northern Light, Scud, and 
their class, z. e., about fifty feet long, and 
spreading something like 600 square feet 
of canvas. To sustain such a boat re- 
quires comparatively heavy ice; to drive 
her at a high rate of speed calls for a liv- 
ing gale of wind, and to tow her home 
when becalmed, or collect her scattered 
fragments should she chance to be ship- 
wrecked, is a work demanding a large 
store of patience and endurance. In aver- 
age blustering wintry weather, with a wind 
not to exceed, say, twenty-five miles an 
hour, boats of the second class stand a 
very fair chance of beating those of a 
larger spread and heavier weight. 

The art of sailing an ice-yacht is sui 
gencris. It is, indeed, of comparatively 
modern origin. A generation ago sheets 
were started on an ice-yacht when running 
free, much as they are in an ordinary sail- 
ing-boat, and the singular properties of 
the close-hauled sail were not understood. 
The modern ice-yachtsman never slacks 
away his sheet except, perhaps, when he 
wants to turn a stake with certainty, or 
when the ice softens. Given a hard sur- 
face and a stiff breeze, he will outrun the 
wind in any direction. 

One who hears this paradox stated for 
the first time may be pardoned for incre- 
dulity, nor is it easy in all cases to make 
clear the possibility of such a feat. A very 
large majority of intelligent people when 
confronted with the proposition, simply 
say that it is impossible and absurd, and 
are hardly convinced when they actually 
see an ice-yacht running straight down 
the wind, with her pennant streaming out 
astern. To yachtsmen it had been known 


for several years that a comparatively light 
wind would send ice-yachts ahead of the 
fast express: trains on the Hudson River 
Railroad. After a time the mathematical 
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experts heard of it, and they said it could 
not be so; they took their little slates and 
proved their position to the satisfaction of 
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FIG, 2.—THE SAILING PARADOX. 





all properly constituted scientific minds. 
But this did not prevent the yachtsmen 
from sailing faster and faster, and pres- 
ently other mathematicians rose up and 
demonstrated the contrary of the proposi- 
tion, thereby showing, for the ten-thou- 
sandth time, that all save the truth can be 
proven by figures. 

The fundamental principle of sailing 
an ice-yacht faster than the wind may be 
readily demonstrated by means of a very 
simple mechanical device. 

Let A, E, B, F be an open frame, A-B a 
wire stretched diagonally from corner to 
corner, and G a ring running upon the wire. 
C-D, another wire, reaches from end to end 
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of the frame, passing also through the ring 
G at the intersection of the wires. This 
second wire (C-D) is movable back and 
forth between A-F and E-B, and parallel 
tothem. It is evident that when C-D is 
moved the ring G will slide along both 
wires, and that while C-D is passing from 
A-F to E-B, G will slide from A to B— 
twice as far, that is, as the distance trav- 
ersed by C-D, the moving agent. 

Now, suppose G to be an ice-yacht ; let 
the movement of C-—D across the frame 
represent the direction and velocity of the 
wind and the diagonal A-B the distance 
to be traversed. ‘The ice-yacht G moves 
twice as far, that is to say, twice as fast as 
does C—D (the wind) that drives it. Such 
is, perhaps, as plain a statement of the 
conditions as can be devised. In practice 
the elements become more complicated. 

Let Fig. 3 represent a section of frozen 
river, with the wind blowing across it in 
the direction indicated by the arrows. Ap- 
plying the principle shown in Fig. 2, an 
ice-yacht may run from A to B while the 
wind is moving across the river from A—F 
to E-B. It is not the purpose of this 
paper to go into the logistics of sailing in 
general, but any one who can sail a_ boat 
will see at a glance, that with the wind as 
shown in Fig. 3, an ordinary boat would 
sail nearly or quite as fast from C to D, or 
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SAIL PLAN OF A MODERN ICE-YACHT, 
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from E to F, as she would from A to B. 
The same rules apply, of course, to an ice- 
yacht, but with this important difference, 
while an ordinary sailing-boat meets with 
increasing resistance from the water the 
faster she goes through it, an ice-yacht 
meets less and less frictional resistance 
from the ice the faster she goes over it. 
Again, if she is pointing more or less to- 
ward the wind (as on a line from E to F), 
she increases the apparent force of, the 
wind by her own motion. The only con- 
siderable resistance is that offered by spars, 
rigging, etc., in passing through the air, 
and this is trifling when compared with her 
large sail area, and the propulsive energy 
of even a moderate breeze. 

In sailing an ice-yacht there is none of 

e vexatious handling of ropes unavoid- 
able in an ordinary sailing-boat. The 
sheets usually take care of themselves in 
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steersman became aware of the Arrow 
approaching on his starboard hand at a 
fearful rate of speed, but with her weather 
runner in the air, and evidently with the 
bit between her teeth. A collision was im- 
minent, for the Po/aris could not bear away 
in either direction ; on one side was open 
water and on the other was the Arrow, 
too near to be passed astern. Under the 
circumstances it was instinct rather than a 
process of reasoning that led Commodore 
Roosevelt to jam his helm hard a-starboard 
and send the Polaris spinning on her cen- 
ter, making a complete revolution almost 
within her own length (see Fig. 4). She 
did it, and was on her former course again 
almost before any one knew what had hap- 
pened, her jib-boom barely clearing the 
after leach of the Arrow’s mainsail as she 
passed astern of her. Such a gyration as 
this is justifiable only in extreme cases, for 
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FIG. 3.—THE SAILING PARADOX IN PRACTICE. 


going about, and the steersman has only 
to move his tiller a little to starboard or 
port to secure instant obedience and an 
eagle-like swoop of the yacht in the desired 
direction. In high winds, however, the 
yacht is apt to lift her weather runner clear 
of the ice, upon which she at once becomes 
unmanageable and must be brought down 
to her bearings as soon as possible. If 
properly balanced she should shortly do 
this of her own accord, but during the few 
seconds when she has the bit between her 
teeth she may do untold mischief. 

The astonishing rapidity with which an 
ice-yacht under control may be handled 
was well instanced last winter in an en- 
counter between the Polaris and Arrow, 
as indicated in the diagram, Fig. 4. The 
Polaris was running dead before the wind, 
heading to pass a space of open water 
whére ice-cutters were at work, when her 





of course everything is subjected to a sud- 
den and tremendous strain, and if nothing 
gives way it speaks well for the perfection 
of equipment. 

Sometimes an ice-yacht will perform this 
maneuver on her own responsibility and 
without an instant’s warning, and this is 
especially true of the smaller class of 
lateen-rigged boats. With them, however, 
damage is less likely to result, as the 
strains are proportionately less severe. 

Sailing on the wind is a comparatively 
simple matter, though, of course, where a 
number of boats are breaking tacks, as in 
a thrash to windward on a regatta day, a 
quick eye and a steady hand are indispen- 
sable if collisions are to be avoided and 
the most made of every turn. 

Running down the wind, however, calls 
for the more skillful seamanship, and in- 
volves a closer calculation of chances. 
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Not many years ago, when a fleet of ice- 
yachts sailed down the wind, it was a 
straight run with lifted sheets, but after a 
while some bright fellow discovered that 
by putting his boat on the wind at her very 
best point for speed, she would in a few 
seconds attain a maximum velocity. Then, 
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FIG, 4.——-A CLOSE CALL. 


bearing away, she would run sometimes for 
several minutes ¢hrough the wind, her pen- 
nant flying out astern, and she sliding past 
her free-sailing competitors at an astonish- 
ing rate. 

Fig. 5 roughly shows the comparative 
courses of two ice-yachts, A running dead 
to leeward and B tacking after the method 
described. The proportions between the 
tacks across the wind and the runs through 
it cannot be preserved on so small a map ; 
but it is evident that B traverses a far long- 
er course. That she invariably beats A, 
other things being equal, is the unanimous 
testimony of all practical ice sailors. In 
other words, if a balloon could be persuad- 
ed to drift down the wind at a convenient 
height above the ice, B could let it have a 
fair start, and could, if properly handled, 
sail completely around it in a run of two 
or three miles. 

This “ proper handling,” however, is not 
so simple as it seems. It involves an inti- 
mate knowledge of and sympathy with one’s 
boat. Her best point of sailing varies with 
every variation in the force of the wind, 
and her skipper should know by instinct 
exactly when she is doing her very best 
under existing conditions. She must not 
be forced so that she will lift her weather 
runner clear of the ice, for the moment 
that runner lifts the grip of the lee runner 
weakens, and the yacht is in danger of 
making leeway. She must not be turned 
too sharply, for the rudder checks her 
headway, and so does the lateral resistance 
that she encounters while changing direc- 
tions. A knowledge of the course is of 
vital importance. Instead of the currents 


and tide-rips of summer, the winter yachts- 
man must be familiar with the “ wind- 
rows,” air-holes, cracks, ice-imbedded 
drift-wood, and the like, that beset his 
course. After every storm these are liable 
to change and new obstructions from simi- 
lar causes likely to appear. Hence every 
tack must be calculated to a nicety, so that 
the next change of direction can be made 
to the best advantage. 

When running for the stake it is impor- 
tant to gauge headway so that the turn 
can be made without being carried too far 
beyond the mark ; and here again a per- 
sonal knowledge of the boat and her whims 
is indispensable for nice seamanship. In 
the excitement of the moment one may 
readily lose control, and it is said to be a 
good plan to slack away the peak halyards 
a trifle just before rounding. This ena- 
bles the rudder to act with certainty, and 
as soon as the turn has been made the 
halyards can be again hauled taut. This 
operation necessizates the best modern 
appliances in the way of hoisting-tackle, 
for the halyards all 
lead aft to the “ box,” j g 
and one man should J 
be able to slack away aoe 
or haul taut with one : 
hand. Then, of course, pote 
there are all the de- ! 
vices known to sailing a 
experts intensified a 
hundred-fold by the 
altered conditions. 

An absolutely even | *.... 
start can always be v 
had since the contes- \ 
tants can be held at ¢ 
anchor till the signal ( 
is given, though, of 
course, the windward | 
position gives an ad- | 
vantage. Once under Cranes don 
way seamanship and 
knowledge of the 
course begin to tell, and bold maneuvering 
may quite as often win a race as in the 
slower evolutions of regular sailing craft. 
The swiftness with which any plan can be 
executed renders the game extremely ex- 
citing. One sees an opponent making a 
short and seemingly unnecessary tack. 
The natural results must be comprehended 
instantly or, peradventure, one may find 
one’s self presently forced to yield the 
right of way when every second is of the 
last importance. It is jockeying, perhaps, 
but when one knows that by crowding a 
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dangerous rival a trifle he will be forced to 
tack a mile farther on by an insurmount- 
able windrow, one were more than mortal 
to resist the temptation. It calls for quick 
thinking and equally quick action to sail 
an ice-yacht successfully and well in a 
modern regatta; but the excitement is of 
the wildest description, and all the acces- 
sories are fascinating in the extreme to 
one who has robust health and does not 
care a rap for exposure in a northern mid- 
winter. 

Our frontispiece is from an instantan- 
eous photograph which caught the WVorth- 
ern Light (holder at the time of the Chal- 
lenge Pennant) just as she was rounding 
the home stake, off Poughkeepsie, on Val- 
entine’s Day, 1887. She was probably 
moving at the rate of twenty miles an hour 
when the picture was taken. The sleet 
thrown up by her lee runner can be seen 
flying off astern. Her weather runner was, 
in fact, just clear of the ice at the moment, 
though so slightly as to be imperceptible 
in the picture. This is probably the best 
photograph of a moving ice-yacht that has 
ever been taken. 

Every year sees improvements in fittings 
and rig. The “Haggarty hoist” is now 
used on the mainsails of the best boats 
instead of the ordinary mast-hoops. This 
hoist consists of a series of metal clamps 
attached to the luff of the sail and engag- 
ing a wooden cleat shaped like a T-rail 
and fastened vertically to the after-side of 
the mast. " 

Tosecure a better “set” the luff of the 
sail is no longer doubled over on itself, but 
instead, a canvas binding is sewed on. 
This gives three thicknesses of canvas 
instead of five thicknesses, as was often 
the case under the old system, and, conse- 
quently, the sail stretches along the mast, 
where, the greatest hoisting strain falls, 
and where any inequality is most readily 
taken up without causing wrinkles else- 
where. The elliptical box, with its com- 
fortable cushions and its central hand-rail 
for the passengers to grasp in case of need, 
is suggestive of luxury ; but in itself it is 
largely delusive, for no position is less 
endurable than a half-reclining one with 
the head raised, as was formerly unavoid- 
able. To render the sitting position pos- 
sible the iron tiller is now given an upward 
curve, so that the steersman can sit with 
his legs across the center-timber, the 
tiller swinging freely above his knees. 
This posture, however, necessitates some 
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sort of a backboard, and the best appears 
to be an upholstered iron frame, as shown 
in Fig. 6. 

The flat extensions, A A, pass under the 
cushion, and a firm back and brace is thus 





FIG 6.—A BACK-REST. 


supplied. Another device is to make the 
central portion of the side of the box higher 
than the rest, with a narrow cushion to fit, 
effecting the same end. ‘This matter of 
cushions is not mere luxury. The rapid 
passage of the runners over any save the 
very smoothest of ice produces a jarring 
motion that speedily becomes unendurable 
wherever the person rests against a hard 
or angular surface. In previous articles it 
has been suggested that stout chair-seats, 
with arms and back, might be adjusted to 
the center-timber in connection with a foot 
steering-gear, similar to those used in ca- 
noes. Such seats could be fastened any- 
where on the center-timber by means of 
thumb-screws, thus moving the weight 
forward or aft according to the ‘special 
conditions of wind or weather. 

The season for ice-yachting in the latitude 
of New York rarely begins before January 
and often holds off until February. The 
daily morning papers always mention the 
condition of the ice on the preceding day, 
and by taking an early morning train one 
may easily reach the sailing-ground by 
noon or. shortly after. The weather in 
New York is no criterion of that north of 
the Highlands. It is often raining on the 
coast when the sky is clear and the wea- 
ther fine in the interior. When, therefore, 
good ice is announced by the papers, the 
correct thing to do is to take the next train 
to Poughkeepsie, irrespective of weather. 
You may be disappointed, for wind and 
temperature are proverbially fickle; but 
if you have reasonably good luck you 
may see the finest ice-yachts in the world, 
and learn by personal observation how 
they are managed. 












HIS is a great day 
for Lake Cham- 
plain,’ said a 
rustic who had 
F - been discussing 
Dei hae 2° with his fellow 
the difference be- 
tween a cat-boat 
and a sloop. “I 
may not know the 
difference, but there’s plenty about here 
who do —and I say, ‘Hurrah for old 
Champlain ! anyhow.’ ” 

The rustic, like many others who are 
right, spoke better than he knew. It was 
a mild morning in September last. Rain 
had fallen all through the neighborhood, 
and more was to come according to that 
never failing test—the low-hung clouds 
which still covered the eastern slopes of 
the Adirondacks and refused to lift éven 
when an occasional ray of sunshine gave 
them every chance. From the opposite 
shore of New York the early morning 
hours were watched with intense interest. 
The alternate layers of mist and mountain 
showed also stretches of lake, and the larger 
objects in Burlington appeared through 
the rifts—the whole making nature’s mise 
en scene for what was to come. 

And, indeed, it was a great day. The 
Lake Champlain Yacht Club was organized 
May 16, 1887, with a constitution, by-laws 
and sailing regulations patterned closely 
aiter those of the New York Yacht Club. 
Its rules for sailing were no stricter than 
its rules for uniforms. In a word, at the 
time of the regatta everything that experi- 
ence and enterprise could suggest had been 
in preparation for sixteen months under the 
guidance of such gentlemen as W. Boerum 
Wetmore, commodore; W. A. Crombie, 
vice-commodore ; J. Gregory Smith, pres- 
ident; W. S. Webb, first vice-president ; 
Henry Ballard, second vice-president ; 
Joseph Auld, secretary, and Horatio Hic- 
kok, treasurer. An executive committee 
of thirty included not only the above but 
also such names as H. J. Brookes, H. Le 
Grand Cannon, H. H. Noble, Jacob G. 
Sanders, J. A. Averill, A. C. Tuttle, W. H. 
H. Murray and Alvaro Adsit—all of them 
well-known sailors upon fresh water; while 
the total membership of two hundred took 
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in navigators as far to the southward as 
Albany and New York. In fact, it will be 
noticed that many of the names are those 
of New Yorkers who spend the summer 
months along the shores of Champlain, 
and one enthusiastic member, Robert W. 
Rogers, comes all the way from New Or- 
leans. Among the members who have 
not, according to popular belief, made 
any aquatic record is G. F. Edmunds, the 
U.S. Senator from the State of Vermont. 

Thus all that hard work, good discipline 
and natty uniforms could do had been 
done. The day was a great one because 
it would bring what had been attempted to 
a practical test. The lake is about one 
hundred miles long with a breadth vary- 
ing from half a mile at the southern end 
to twenty miles (including islands) at the 
northern end, so that the greatest stretch 
of clear water from east to west is ten 
miles, and the longest unobstructed sweep 
lengthwise is forty miles. ‘There is no per- 
ceptible current, although the drainage is 
northward into the valley of the St. Law- 
rence. The prevailing winds are from the 
south, with occasional winds from the north 
and, near the shores, frequent puffs that 
come down through the notches in the 
Green Mountains on one side and the 
Adirondack Mountains on the _ other. 
Given, then, such a lake not so steady for 
sailing purposes as Long Island Sound, 
the chain of the Great Lakes, or even the 
inland lakes of Chautauqua, Seneca and 
Cayuga with their low-crowned banks, and 
yet less treacherous than smaller mountain 
lakes, like George and Memphremagog— 
to find the craft that will sail it best with 
speed and safety. This was the problem 
that had been discussed and solved and 
solved over again for months, and which 
had now come to the point where all theo- 
ries must show their value or cease to be 
entertained. 

Yachting on Lake Champlain was a plant 
of slow growth. It was hardly an exotic, 
because some kind of craft had been 
known there for 250 years. The xebecs 
of the early French gave way to the sloops 
and schooners of the English; and the 
latter, in the decline of commerce, have 
been followed by the “long-lakers,” and 
the Canadian square-sail galleys of to-day. 
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spects, it has outgrown what 
: he developed and contended for 
F at the first. So Mr. Murray 
shall have the credit in these 
pages. 

It had occurred to Mr. Mur- 
ray that the type of oyster-boat 
known on Long Island Sound 
as the “sharpie,” would fill all 
the conditions on Champlain 
noted above. ‘The sharpie was 
the successor of the old V- 
shaped punts, or “ flat-iron” 
scows, that brought the earlier 
oysters to market. When the de- 
mand for more bivalves led to 
the transplanting of Southern 
oysters to Long Island Sound, 
the larger boat, the sharpie, 
was produced, as the one which 
would combine cheapness. light 
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THE “‘GYPSIE,’ 
PHELPS & SON, BURLINGTON, VT. 

Sail boats of uncertain age, 
and still more uncertain ori- 
gin, have flitted about the 
lake for generations; but 
nothing was ever evolved 
from them that met the 
requirements of the mod- 
ern yacht. It was reserved 
for the Rev. W. H. H. Mur- 
ray to bring thither some of 
the ideas that he had gath- 
ered among the oystermen 
along the coast of Connec- 
ticut and to adapt them to 
a fresh-water lake. Every- 
one credits Mr. Murray, 
better known as “ Adiron- 
dack,” with calling atten- 
tion to the broad expanse 
of lake opposite Burling- 
ton that had not been used 
as it might be by sails and 
hulls of modern cut; and 
everybody agrees that the 
present yacht club is the 
outcome of his earlier ef- 
forts, although, in many re- 
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draught, broad bottom, ready handling 
with the sail or oar, sea-worthiness, and 
fair sailing qualities. 

So Mr. Murray constructed the White 
Wings in Connecticut, and brought it to 
Burlington to show his faith in his new 
theory. We may quote liberally from his 
description of a sharpie adapted for use on 
Lake Champlain. ‘The length over-all is 
50 feet; depth, 4 feet amidships; ex- 
treme width of deck, 12 feet; length of 
center-board, 16 feet; width, 5 feet ; dis- 
tance between masts, 30 feet; sail-area, 
200 to 300 yards; length of foremast, 50 
feet; length of mainmast, 47 feet. The 
sails are laced to small booms, or the sprit 
can be used. ‘The sails can be of strictly 
“leg-o’-mutton” shape or “clubbed” in 
form, which is desirable when a large spread 
of canvas is demanded, because it allows a 
large sail area, and, at the same time, keeps 
the major section of the sail low down, 
where the wind-pressure should be located. 
These boats are decked and staved in hard 
woods — oak, cherry, birch or Southern 
pine. White pine is of course allowed, 
but it is soft and liable to be marred by in- 
dentations. The sides are of white pine 
plank, 2 inches in thickness, 8 inches wide, 


and from 16 to 20 feet in length. Such 
plank-work is easily shaped, and makes a 
strong boat. The bottom is of Southern 
pine, finest quality, 2 inches thick and 6 
wide, and the stern-piece of best white oak, 
with plenty of size to it. Fourteen feet 
abaft the stem is the front of the cabin, 
and the length of cabin is adapted to suit 
service. If for home sailing, it can be 
twelve feet, divided amidships into two 
apartments—one for men, the other for 
women, ‘The front section of each apart- 
ment, say 4X 5, Is fitted with a lavatory like 
a Pullman car; height of cabin, six feet in 
the clear. This gives an elevation of sides 
above deck-line of, say, two feet, three sides 
to be built in two or three panels which 
can be opened inward in fair weather, and 
buttoned to cabin roof. ‘The cabin is thus 
converted, at will, into a charming sitting- 
room, in which ladies and children can be 
protected from the sun, and yet enjoy the 
sight of water and mountains beyond. If 
the boat-is intended for cruising, the cabin 
can’ be made longer, say twenty-two feet. 
This would still leave a large cockpit, and 
accommodate a party of a dozen with 
berths and tables for sleeping and eating, 
whether the weather was fair or foul. The 
table-leaf can be hinged to the center-board 
case, so as to hang vertically to it and take 
up no room when not in use. Berths, on 
bed frames, made of wicker, 6x2 feet, 
are hinged to the cabin sides, and like 
the table, hang pendant when not in use. 
Cook’s galley, immediately ahead of the 
cabin, is entered by a hatch of large size, 
say 3x4 feet, built to be slid forward in 
close-fitting grooves, so that in rough 
weather it would be practically water-tight. 
The cabin should be of quartered oak or 
cherry, or any desirable wood. Fifty chairs 
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can be placed in the cabins and cock- 
pit. 

Such were the boats of which Mr. Mur- 
ray wrote: ‘They are well adapted to meet 
the wants of amateurs, and will do much 
to make yachting a popular recreation to 
a degree never hitherto realized.” ‘The 
appearance of the Waite Wings led to the 
building of other sharpies, and an organi- 
zation under the name of the Sharpie Yacht 
Club of Burlington became the nucleus of 
the present yacht club. 

Since Burlington boasts no canoe or 
rowing clubs, it was Mr. Murray's idea to 
-ombine all the boating interests as a part 
ff a general scheme which should take 
charge of all kinds of sports and pastimes 
natural to such a magnificent body of 
inland water, and yet the boating 
section of the club was to be de- 
voted to sharpies—the model to 
! which Mr. Murray still pins his 
f faith. As the club grew it showed 
} decided tendencies toward a regu- 
lar yacht club. ‘This carried with 
1 it the erection of a $5,000 club- 
1 house on one of the best wharves 
in the harbor at a point about 
. which all the boating tendencies 








1 of the lake might rally, the ex- 

: penses of membership 

1 being only $10 yearly | 
with no financial re- / 


> sponsibility 
this figure. 


beyond / 





As an illustration of | / 
: the very effective and | // 
, concise way of doing 
, things, it will be of 
d interest to repeat a 
7 statement that was 
; posted upon the bul- 


letin board: “ The re- 
1 gatta committee will 

announce before each 
race in which direction 
the shall be 
sailed, which will de- 
pend upon the wind. 
If the course is first 
to the north from the 
+ club-house, all yachts 
will pass to the right 
of all rounding marks, 
leaving them on their 
port sides. In case an 
overlap exists between 
two yachts when both 
_ of them, without tack- 
ing, are about to pass 


course 
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a mark on the required side, then the 
outside yacht must give the inside yacht 
room to pass clear of the mark. A yacht 
shall not, however, be justified in attempt- 
ing to establish an overlap and thus force 
a passage between another yacht and the 
mark after the latter yacht has altered 
her helm for the purpose of rounding. 
When a yacht is in danger of running 
aground, or of touching a pier, rock or 
other obstruction, and cannot go clear by 
altering her course without fouling another 
yacht, then this latter shall on being hailed 
by the former, at once give room, and in 
case one yacht is forced to tack 
or to bear away in order to give 
room, the other shall also tack 
or bear away, as the case may 

be, at as near the same time 

as is possible without danger 

of fouling.” 

The regatta should have 
taken place on the first 
Tuesday in August, and 
that will be the date here- 

after ; but last year it was 

postponed till September 





21, in the hope that cer- 

1 tain new boats might 

\\\ be finished and enter 

\ the races. The Wau- 

}, tidus, the most eager- 

/* ly expected of all, 

\ \\ failed to appear. We 

, \ \\ will make note of 
\ her later on. 

\ It was required 
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W. A. CROMBIE, VICE-COMMODORE, 


in every instance that there should be three 
starters or no race. ‘The club course of 
about 8,4, miles commenced on a line in- 
side the breakwater and at right angles to 
the club-house, round the south end of the 
breakwater, south of Rock Dunder, south 
of Juniper Ledge buoy, west end of Juniper 
Island, north end of breakwater to starting 
line. This was the course for the first class 
sailing yachts (33 feet and upward), the 
time not to exceed 234 hours. The first 
prize was $60, and the second $20. 

There had been a brush, a few days be- 
fore, for the championship pennant. The 
Flyaway, a sloop built by Lawler, of 
Boston, for Dr. W. S. Webb, had covered 
the course in th. 30m. 42s. Next came 
the Ripple, a sloop built and owned by 
Adsit and Bigelow, in th. 32m. 50s.;_ and 
last came the sharpie, White Wings, built 
under Murray’s eye, and owned by C. B. 
Gray, her time being rh. 48m. 30s. The 
same boats started in the first class race, 


JOSEPH AULD, SECRETARY. 


except that the sharpie, Burlington, owned 
by Joseph Auld and others, having less 
freeboard and an improved stern, took the 
place of the Waite Wings. ‘Time allow- 
ance was waived by the zpple and the 
Burlington. The Ripple came over the 
line first and held the lead till, on rounding 
Juniper Island, she was passed by the /7y- 
away. Vhen came avery close contest, 
the Aipple afterward claiming she would 
have won if she had had the time allow- 
ance. The elapsed time was: Flyaway, 
th. 45m. 538.; Apple, th. 46m. 33s. The 
Burlington was becalmed and withdrew. 
By this time a drizzling rain had set in ; 
but the yachtsmen and their friends had 
had enough taste of the sport to want 
more. The second class race was for sail- 
ing yachts measuring between 20 and 33 
feet. The prizes were $45 and $15. The 
course was the club course, omitting the 
turning of Juniper Ledge buoy—distance, 
713 miles, to be covered in 234 hours. 
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There were five starters, and the prospects 
were for the best.race of the day. But the 
rain beat down the wind ; the race became 
a drifting match, and was postponed till 
the next day. The starters were: the White 
Wings, sharpie; the Agnes T., a sloop 
owned by T. A. Taft ; the Princess, a sloop 
owned by R. W. Rogers; the Puritan, a 
sloop owned by W. C. Witherbee, and the 
Eagle, a schooner-rigged keel-boat owned 
by W.S. Hopkins. The same yachts were 
allowed to sail in the postponed race on 
the following day, but only the Agues 7. 
appeared. She sailed over the course in 
th. 14m. 25s. Two entries of the day be- 
fore were barred out because they did not 
start at that time. 

There was still more rain and still less 
wind when the third class yachts (under 
20 feet) were called. ‘The course was 54% 
miles, starting around the north end of 
the breakwater, thence about Rock Dun- 
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around the south end of the breakwater, a 
distance of 7 1-5 miles. The time limit 
was 1% hours. Four of the starters fin- 
ished the race; the fifth, the /dlewild, 
owned by Averill & Kellogg, having passed 
the first buoy only. The starters, together 
with their owners and elapsed time, were 
these: the Mymph, Dr. W. S. Webb, 41m. 
55s.; the Cecz/, Myers & Clough, 49m. 33s.;: 
the Adonis, J. B. Tressidder, 52m. 14%s. ;. 
the Comus, R. W. Rogers, 58m. 17s. It was 
evident from the start that the Wymph 
would win—but there was a very exciting 
contest for second place, the Cecé/ finally 
leading the Adonis. In figuring the result 
the Isherwood rule was used, because the 
lengths of all the boats were less than 50 
feet. If they had been more than 50 feet, 
the Emory rules of the American yacht 
club would have held. The Isherwood 
rules provide that the speed in knots per 
hour is divided jby the cube root of the 
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der, and homeward around the south end 
of the breakwater. ‘Two hours was the 
time limit ; and the prizes were $30 and 
$10. The only starter was the sloop Goat, 
owned by W. C. Witherbee—and so the 
race was declared off. 

But no amount of rain or lack of wind 
could keep back. the steam and naphtha 
launches of under 50 feet from racing for 
the $100 cup offered by Commodore Wet- 
more. The course was around the north 
end of the breakwater, north of Appletree 
buoy, south of Proctor’s shoal buoy and 





length on the waterline of the yachts re- 
spectively, and the quotients represent, 
relatively, the merits of the different 
yachts. Based on this rule, the ratios 
were: Wymph, 1.13; Cecil, 0.97; Adonis, 
0.91. 

The Nymph is 46 feet long, 8 feet beam, 
and 3 feet draught. She divides with the 
Dolphin, owned by Commodore Wetmore, 
the honor of being the fastest steam 
launch on the lake. The Dolphin is 42 
feet long, with the same beam and draught 
as the Vymph. On October 15 there was a 
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test of speed between the two for the 
champion pennant of the lake. The Vymph 
won by 11%s. over a 7-mile course, there 
being no time allowance. On November 
I another race over a course of 6% miles 
was won by the Dolphin by 32¥%s. We 
may look for good time from both the 
Dolphin and the Vymph in the steam race 
of 1889. 

The greatest race of all came off upon 
Saturday, September 22, the second and 
final day of the regatta. This was for the 
$500 cup made by Tiffany, and presented 
by the ladies of Burlington. It is an elab- 
orately-made punch-bowl, with a fine en- 
graving, on the outside, of the harbor of 
Burlington. According to the rules of the 
club, ‘the Ladies’ Cup” shall be a per- 
petual challenge, and shall be sailed for 
each year by the yachts belonging to the 
members of the club at their annual regatta. 
The course shall be about ten miles, and 
the sailing allowances, etc., shall be gov- 
erned by such rules of the club, as from 
time to time may obtain. The course, etc., 
may be changed from time to time by the 
regatta committee as the exigencies of the 
club may require. They, or their suc- 
cessors in office, are made custodians of the 
cup for the club, and shall award the same 
each year to the successful yacht ; which 
yacht shall have its name and the date of 
the regatta engraved on the cup by the 
committee, and shall hold it until the next 
annual regatta, giving bonds to the com- 
mittee in the sum of $600 for the safe 


keeping of the same. Any damage or loss 
to the cup while in the possession of a 
yacht shall be appraised and deducted by 
the committee from the bond on the re- 
turn of the cup, which shall be one week be- 
fore the next annual meeting. Owners of 
yachts failing to return the cup at the time 
specified, shall sacrifice their bonds and 
cease to be members of the club. A yacht 
holding the cup and not competing for its 
possession, is considered as having com- 
peted and lost. In all races, at least three 
yachts must start or no race, unless a 
race has been postponed ; but should the 
yacht which is in possession of the cup be 
a competitor, she may sail the course, 
without this limit as to the number start- 
ing. 

The wind being from an unfavorable 
quarter, the course of 9% miles was re- 
versed. It led from the south end of the 
breakwater, south of Rock Dunder, saquth 
of Juniper Ledge buoy, west of Juniper 
Island, north of Appletree buoy, and 
around the north end of the breakwater. 
Eight yachts entered the lists: the /7- 
away, the Agnes T., the Ripple, the White 
Wings, the Burlington, the Gypsie, Phelps 
& Son, the Surprise, Joseph Labelle, and 
the Virginia, Peter Thust, the two lat- 
ter being Canadians. There was a splen- 
did start, the eight boats all crossing the 
line within a space of 1m. 14s. They kept 
well together, and on turning the Ledge 
buoy they were so closely bunched as to 
be in each other’s way. Then came more 
than four miles of beating. The White 
Wings capsized in trying to house her jib, 
and the Canadian boats gave up the fight. 
The Agnes 7. had led thus far with a 
prospect of winning, because she was 
allowed 2m. 1os.—a figure that would have 
given her the race over the F/yaway the 
day before. But her narrow beam kept 
down the area of her sails, and she drop- 
ped out, while the //yaway spread her 
gaff-topsail and shot ahead. The Byr/- 
ington held: her port tack well into the 
broad lake, the Gypste tacking nearly as 
long. It was evident the race belonged to 
the Flyaway or the Agnes 7. The latter 
was 6'%m. behind in turning the Appletree 
buoy. Then the race homeward was com- 
menced. The Flyaway set her jib-topsail, 
and the Agnes TZ. set her spinnaker. It 
was to be a very close thing—for the F/y- 
away had allowed her rival 2m. 26s., and 
the Gypsie gm. 50s. Had not the spinnaker 
gone overboard, the Agnes ZT. might have 
won. 


























The score stood— 


Elapsed Corrected 

Time. Time. 
H. M. S. H. M. S. 
Flyaway . - : . 2 03 19 2 03 19 
Agnes T. ; ‘. ° 2 09 10 2 06 44 
Gypsie ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 2 17 20 2 07 30 
Burlington . 2 16 28 2 22 55 


It should be stated that the Burlington 
was obliged to give an allowance of 6m. 
27s. to the winner—thus making her fourth, 
although she was third in elapsed time. 
As soon as the Flyaway crossed the line 
there was a welcome from all the steam- 
whistles in and about the harbor, such as 
old Champlain had never heard before. 

Now came an incident that showed the 
esprit de corps of the new yacht club. 
Many of the older clubs do not venture 
upon the Corinthian race, wherein every 
boat must be sailed by its owner, assisted 
solely by members of the club to which he 
belongs. Even if the members want a race 
of this sort, it is only after years of hard 
work and constant sailing contests, that it 
will be worth the trouble. But Commo- 
dore Wetmore had with him upon the 
Dolphin —the official boat—Col. W. A. 
Crombie, vice-commodore ; Chester Gris- 
wold, fleet captain; Joseph Auld, secre- 
tary; Maj. M. B. Adams, U. S. Engineers ; 
Captain Abbott, of the 6th U.S. Cavalry, 
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and one or two civilians, who were also 
land-lubbers. It was suggested to the 
commodore that it was of no use to start 
the Corinthian race because there could be 
none—the Agnes 7. alone offering to sail. 
But the commodore blew his whistles, the 
proper flag appeared on the club-house, 
and the race was started in good form— 
all except the boats. ‘Then the Commodore 
delivered himself: “I propose to let every- 
body know that we go through the forms of 
starting every race, whether there is any- 
body to start or not. Next year every 


. boatman and every visitor will know just 


what to expect. It is better to start our 
first regatta right and educate everybody 
up to the proper way to do these things.” 

The final whistle was blown and the first 
annual regatta of the Lake Champlain 
Yacht Club was over ; and over with great 
credit, thanks more particularly to the en- 
ergetic Regatta ‘Committee, W. Boerum 
Wetmore, Chester Griswold and H. Le G. 
Cannon, of New York, and Elias Lyman 
and Lieut. A. S. Cummins, of Burlington. 
Then the sharpies, cutters, sloops and cats 
sailed away; and if you were “handy 
there’? you must have heard the old re- 
frain taken up and echoed back from the 
hills !— 
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‘* Watch her! catch her ! 
Jump up in a ju-ba-ju ; 
Give her sheet and let her howl, 
We're the boys to put her through. 
Oh! you ought to hear her howling 
When the wind is blowing free.” 

Among the sailing-yachts that did not 
race, were—the wily, Rev. C. H. Kim- 
ball, of Hartford, Conn.; and the Cham- 
plain, J. Armoy Knox, of New York. The 
list would not be complete without a men- 
tion of three screw-yachts: the Sappho, 
owned and sailed by the ever-hospitable 
Dr. W. S. Webb; the Seconda, which 
knows every reef and bay of Champlain, 
under the guidance of the genial commo- 
dore, Jacob G. Sanders ; and the Alexan- 
dria, upon whose decks and within whose 
cabins Mr. Alexander Macdonald, of St. 
Johns, dispensed true Canadian hospitality, 
and added much to the social features of 
the regatta by the presence of his guests, 
Mayor Macdonald, U. S. Consul Bertrand, 
and Mr. Charles Aspin, of St. Johns, 
and Judge Davidson, Col. and Mrs. Bond, 
Miss Bond, Miss Wood, and Miss Grant, of 
Montreal. : 

It is hoped, and rather expected, that 
another year we may see a race for steam 
yachts. The Sappho is 104 feet long, 15 
feet beam and 7 feet 6 inches in draught. 
The Scionda is 98 feet long, 17 feet beam 
and 6 feet in draught. The Alexandria is 
about 85 feet long, with a beam and draught 
nearly the same as the Scionda. She is 
built not so much for speed as for porpoise 
and other fishing off the coast of New- 
foundland, and all of her arrangements 
and appliances are of the most complete 
and compact kind. An engine, from Prov- 
idence, R. I., gives the motive-power. 

The new yacht club starts with all the 
advantages that the experience of the old- 
er clubs can offer. It is really the pioneer 
of strict yachting on the inland waters of 
the United States. Even on salt water 
the history of yachting commences with 
the New York Yacht Club less than fifty 
years ago; andall the developments of the 
present day date from within the past 
twenty years. The pioneer of clubs in 
New England, the Boston, was not formed 
till 1865. The South Boston was formed 
in 1868; and the Bunker Hill and the 
Portland in 1869. At the latter date there 
were only fifteen clubs in the United States 
—all of them on salt water. So the new 
club enters the lists not much behind the 
others in age, and with every inducement 
and opportunity to avoid their mistakes, 
and to profit by their success. In these 


days of steam-power the yachtsmen are 
the only ones left to keep alive the tone 
and vigor of the old-time seamanship 
which was the theme of song and story. 
And when the American navy finds its re- 
serve—as it surely will—in the well-trained 
yachtsmen of the day, then the Champlain 
Club will offer aid that is worth having 
upon a lake that saw the transit of arms 
for more than 200 years, 

But the Lake Champlain Yacht Club is 
thus early in the process of changing from 
its original design and scope. We have 
already seen how it has grown beyond the 
sharpie. In spite of schooner or barque 
rigs and lower freeboards and more cutter- 
like sterns the sharpies that entered the 
races showed that they were both out- 
pointed and out-footed by the sloops. In 
other words, they failed to hold that grip 
upon the water that all boats must have 
when beating. Their narrow beams also 
keep down the area of their sails. As 
racers, therefore, the regatta showed them 
to be failures—although they are safe, 
roomy and comfortable boats for cruising. 
The accident to the White Wings should 
not tell against the sharpie model, for 
evén a broader beamed boat is liable to go 
over when a gybe comes along and the 
booms and the ballast are on the same side 
of the keel. In running before the wind, 
however, the sharpie proves to be a safe 
and a fairly speedy boat. 

The other extreme—to which the club 
seems to be tending—is the salt-water sloop 
of the latest design. Such an one, the 
Nautilus, was expected to be ready for this 
regatta, but.it will surely be on hand next 
year, prepared to beat all comers, if what 
is claimed can be proved. The hull floats 
a mile or two down the lake, and the spars 
and boom are laid aside till another season. 
Burgess, of Boston, finished the lines, and 
they are very nearly those of the Volunteer, 
the defender of the America’s Cup, but on 
a smaller scale. The length on deck is 
53 feet, and on the waterline 40 feet. The 
beam is 15 feet and 3 inches, and the 
draught is 5 feet—or about 13 feet with 
the 12-foot center-board down. The color 
is white, but the gunwales are of oak, 
and the combings are of mahogany. Steel 
rigging is used. The mast is 42 feet high, 
and the topmast is 34 feet more, a total of 
76 feet from the deck. From the step of 
the mast to the end of the bowsprit is 39 
feet, while the boom is 47 feet long. ‘This 
makes the lower edge of the sail-plan tri- 
angle 86 feet. With a single rig of sails 
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spread the MVaztilus will carry about 350 
square yards, but if the flying-jib, the spin- 
naker, and other extra sails are included, 
the area will reach about 700 square yards. 

Of course the building of the Vautilus 
is tentative. It remains to be seen whether 
as much sail area as can be spread to the 
steady breezes of salt water can be spread 
with profit, or even with safety, to the com- 
paratively unsteady and uncertain winds 
of an inland lake that is surrounded by 
mountains. The American Canoe Asso- 
ciation has proved, on a smaller scale, that 
big sails on a mountain-locked lake are to 
be avoided. Experience has shown that a 
moderate area of sail, well handled, wins 
the day ; but there are times when a light 
wind gives the race to the man who has 
the largest area. The same experience is 
likely to come to the yacht club, and our 
prediction is that it will soon be shown 
that, the Vauti/us has too many and too 
large sails for her hull, and that by the 
time of the regatta in August she will ap- 
pear with a smaller area. But if the Vau- 
tilus can go through the narrow pass in the 
lake known as Split Rock, with its varying 
currents of air and water, and its sudden 
and terrific squalls from off Whallon’s bay, 
then she can do anything; for that is the 
test of seamanship, according to the old 
sailors on the lake. Such a severe trial, 
however, should not be asked of the Vauz- 
tilus, or of any other new boat that is built 
for the same purpose. Her mission is not 
so much to tempt Providence as to mark 

‘an era in the advancement of yachting 
upon the unsalted waters. 

Whatever may be thought of Burlington 

as a place of winter resort, it is certain that 
it is developing into a more popular place 
for the passing of the warmer months. 

Instead of the winter carnivals we have 

not only yacht-racing, but all the other 

pleasures that the water can afford. While 
the principal rivers of the New York shore 
are bounded by rocks, those on the Ver- 
mont shore are bounded by long bars of 
sand. To the northward of Burlington 
the Lamoille sends out a long sand-bar 
on which, with a little assistance by men, a 
drive has been formed to one of the larger 
islands. It goes by the name of the Sand- 
bar Bridge. Then there is the Winooski, 
or Onion River, which empties into the lake 
seven or eight miles south of the La- 
moille River, and a mile or so north of 
Burlington. The river rises close to the 
Connecticut River, on the southern bor- 
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ders of Vermont, breaks through the range 
of the Green Mountains and shows caves 
at Duxbury and many other points along 
the slope of the Camel’s Hump. The 
river, in fact, runs through the valley be- 
tween Mansfield and the Camel’s Hump, 
and presents a series of surprises to the 
tourist. 

Burlington was in the old seigniory of 
La Manaudiere on both sides of the La- 
moille River, and belonged to Pierre Rain- 
bault, who was one of the French victims 
at the time of the conquest of Canada by 
the English. Burlington has many beau- 
tiful spots, and the monuments to Lafay- 
ette and Allen are especially worth visiting. 
The isolated rock Dunder, only a mile or 
two off from the wharves, has always been 
an object of mystery, many claiming that 
it was the original boundary between the 
French and English Indians. Then there 
is Juniper Island, on which the United 
States has established a light-house, and 
the breakwater which forms the real har- 
bor of the city except when, as occasion- 
ally happens, the waves break down the 
breakwater itself. Only a short distance 
down the lake are Shelburne town, and 
the neighboring resort known as Cedar 
Beach. Then we come to the extensive 
grounds, thousands of acres in area, re- 
cently purchased by the Vanderbilts and 
their connections, and now developed into 
most beautiful parks and all kinds of drive- 
ways, that would do credit to cities of 
much larger growth. 

Indeed, Burlington is the city which Ed- 
ward Everett Hale recently described as 
a fitting answer to Matthew Arnold’s stric- 
tures upon the homeliness of Americans 
and their surroundings. Mr. Hale spoke 
of the new hospital in Burlington, and its 
fund of half a million dollars, and said: 
“If this be a commonplace monument, let 
us thank God that we live in a common- 
place land.” He spoke of the public 
library with its choice collections, and was 
informed that it was a question whether 
there were three or four paupers in the 
poorhouse. Then Mr. Hale went on to 
say: “ This is so distinguished a condition 
of affairs that I should not dare tell that 
story in any social science congress in Eu- 
rope. It would be set down as a Yankee 
exaggeration. People would say it was 
impossible. It is not impossible, because 
the men and women of Burlington have 
known how to give themselves to the ad- 
ministration. of the wealth in common.” 


THE BREAKING OF WINTER. 


BY PATIENCE STAPLETON. 


“THat’s the fust funerel I’ve went to 
sence I was a gal, but that I drove to the 
graveyard.” 

“JT dunno as that done the corp enny 
good.” 

“ An’ seems all to onc’t I miss old Tige,” 
muttered the first speaker half to herself. 

It was snowing now, a fine mist sifting 
down on deep-drifted stone-walls and hard, 
shining roads, and the tinkle of sleigh-bells, 
as a far-away black line wound over the hill 
to the bleak graveyard, sounded musical 
and sweet in the muffled air. Two black 
figures in the dazzling white landscape left 
the traveled road and ploughed heavily 
along a lane leading to a grove of maples, 
cold and naked in the winter scene. 

“They say Ann Kirk left a good 
prop’ty,” said the first speaker, a woman 
of fifty, with sharp black eyes, red cheeks, 
few wrinkles and fewer gray hairs in the 
black waves under her pumpkin hood. She 
pulled her worn fur cape around her neck 
and took a new grasp on her shawl, pinning 
it tight. “Ann an’ me used to take a sight 
of comfort driving old Tige.” 

The man, her companion, grunted and 
went sturdily ahead. He was enveloped in 
a big overcoat, a scarf wound around his 
neck and a moth-eaten fur cap pulled down 
over his ears. His blue eyes were watery 
from the cold, his nose and chin peaked 
and purple, and frost clung to the short 
gray beard about his mouth. 

“Who'll git the prop’ty?” panted the 
woman. She held her gown up in front, 
disclosing a pair of blue socks drawn over 
her shoes. 

“ Relashuns, I s’pose.”’ 

“She was allus so savin’, keepin’ drip- 
pins for fryin’, and sellin’ nearly every 
mite of butter they made; an’ I’ve heered 
the Boston relashuns was extravagant. 
Her sister hed on a black silk to the 
funerel to ride to the grave in; I guess 
they are well-to-do.” 

* Dunno,” gruffly. 

Somehow then the woman remembered 
that glossy silk, and that she had never had 
one. ‘Then this sister’s husband, how at- 
tentive he was leading his wife out to the 
sleigh, and she had seen them walking arm- 
in-arm the past summer, when no man in 
Corinth ever offered his arm to his wife un- 


less it were to a funeral and they were first 
mourners. ‘Silas never give me his arm 
but the fust Sunday we were merried,” she 
thought ; “bein’ kind to wimmen wan’t 
never the Lowell’s way.”’ A sharp pain in 
her side made her catch her breath and 
stop a moment, but the man paid no heed 
to her distress. At the end of a meadow 
on a little rise looking down a long, shady 
lane, stood a gray old farm-house, to which 
age had given picturesqueness and beauty, 
and here Maria Lowell had lived the thirty 
years of her married life. She unlocked 
the door and went into the cold kitchen 
where the fire had died down. A lean cat 
came purring from under the table, and the 
old clock seemed to tick more cheerily now 
the mistress had returned. 

“A buryin’ on Christmas Eve, the minis- 
ter said, and how sad it were, and I felt 
like tellin’ him Ann an’ me never knowed 
Christmas from enny other day, even to 
vittles, for turkeys fetched better prices 
then, an’ we sold ourn.” She went info a 
frozen bedroom, for Corinth folks would 
have thought a man crazy to have a fire 
in a sleeping-room except in sickness ; she 
folded her shawl and cape and laid them 
carefully on the feather bed, covered with 
its gay quilt, the fruit of her lonely hours. 
Mechanically she set about getting supper, 
stirring the fire, putting a pan of soda bis- 
cuits in to bake, and setting a dish of dried- 
apple sauce and a plate of ginger cookies 
on the table. ‘ Berried on Chrismus Eve, 
but little she ever thought of it, nor me, 
and little of it Jimmy hed here to home.” 

She looked at her biscuits, slammed the 
oven door, glanced cautiously around to 
see if Silas, who had gone to milk the cow, 
were coming ; then drawing her thin lips 
tighter, went back into the cold bedroom. 
With ruthless hand tearing open an old 
wound, she unlocked a drawer in the old 


‘mahogany bureau and took out something 


rolled in a handkerchief—only a tiny vase, 
blue and gilt, woefully cheap, laughed at by 
the cultured, scorned by the children of to- 
day. She held it tenderly in her cold hand 
and brought back the memory that would 
never die. It was years and years ago in 
that very room, and a little child came in 
holding one chubby hand behind him, and 
he looked at her with her own bright eyes 
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under his curly hair. 
got a s’prise.” 
him crossly to go out of the cold room and 


“ Muver, Jimmy’s 
She remembered she told 


not bother her. She remembered, too, 
that his lip quivered, the lip that had yet 
the baby curve. ‘It was a present, muver, 
like the minister sed. I got candy on the 
tree, but you didn’t git nawthin’, and I 
buyed you this with my berry money.” 
The poor little vase in that warm chubby 
hand—ay, she forgot nothing now; she 
told him he was silly to spend good money 
on trash, and flung the vase aside, but that 
grieved childish face came back always. 
Ah, it would never fade away, it had re- 
turned for a quarter of a century. “I 
never was used to young ones,” she said 
aloud, “nor kindness,” but that would not 
heal the wound; no self-apology could. 
She went hurriedly to the kitchen, for 
Silas was stamping the snow off his feet in 
the entry. 

“T got fifty dollars for old Tige,” he said, 
as he poured his tea into his saucer to cool ; 
“he was wuth it, the honest old creetur !” 

The little black-eyed woman did not an- 
swer; she only tightened her lips. Over 
the mantel where the open fireplace had 
been bricked up, was a picture in a narrow 
black frame, a colored print of Washington 
on a fine white horse, and maidens strew- 
ing flowers in his pathway. 

“When Tige was feelin’ good,” contin- 
ued Silas, “he’d a monstrous likeness. to 
thet hoss in the pictur, monstrous ! héld his 
hed high an’ pranced ; done you good to 
see him in Bath when them hosses tried to 
parss him; you’d a thort he was a four- 
year-old! chock full-of pride. The hack- 
man sed he was a good ’un, but run down ; 
I don’t ‘low to overfeed stock when they 
ain’t wurkin’.” 

“Ourn has the name of bein’ 
starved,” muttered the woman. 

Silas looked at her in some surprise. “I 
ginerelly gits good prices for ’em all the 
same. 

“We ginerelly overreach every one!” 

“Goin’ to Ann’s funerel hez’ sorter 
upset ye, M’ri. Lord, how old ‘Tige would 
cavort when Jim would ride him; throw 
out his heels like a colt. I never told the 
hackman Tige was eighteen year old. I 
ain’t over pertikler in a hoss trade, like 
everybody else. He wun’t last long I 
calc’late now, for them hack horses is 
used hard, standin’ out late nights in the 
cold an’—” 

“Was the Wilkins place sold out ter- 
day ?’’ said the woman hastily, with agoniz- 
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ing impatience to divert his thoughts to 
something else. 

“Yes, it were,” chuckled Silas, handing 
his cup for more tea, “an’ they’ll have ter 
move ter Bosting. You was ginning me 
for bein’ mean, how’d you like to be turned 
outer doors? Ef I do say it, there ain’t no 
money due on my prop’ty, nor never was.” 

“ Who air you savin’ it fur ?”’ said Maria, 
quietly. She sat with downcast eyes tap- 
ping her spoon idly on her saucer ; she had 
eaten nothing. 

“Fur myself,” he growled, pushing his 
chair back. He lit a pipe and began to 
smoke, his feet at the oven door. 

Outside it was quite dark, snow and 
night falling together in a dense black pall. 
Over the lonely roads drifted the snow, and 
no footfall marred it. Through drear, si- 
lent forests it sifted, sifted down, clung 
to cheery evergreens, and clasped shining 
summer trees that had no thought for win- 
ter woes; it was heaped high over the 
glazed brooks that sang, deep down, songs 
of summer time and gladness, like happy, 
good old folks whose hearts are ever young 
and joyous. Over the wide Kennebec, in the 
line of blue the ferry-boat kept open, the 
flakes dropped, dropped and made no blurr, 
like the cellar builders of temples and pal- 
aces, the rank and file, the millions of good, 
unknown dead, unmentioned in history or 
the Bible. The waves seething in the con- 
fined path crackled the false ice around the 
edges, leaped upon it in miniature breakers, 
and swirled far underneath with hoarse 
murmur. In the dark water something 
dark rose and fell’ with the tide. Was 
there a human being drifting to death in 
the icy sea?) ~The speck made no outcry ; 
it battled nobly with nature's mighty force. 
Surely and slowly the high wharfs and the 
lights of Bath faded; nearer grew the 
woods of Corinth, the ferry landing and 
the tavern-keeper’s lamp. 

‘“‘T heered suthin’ on the ferry slip,” said 
a little old man in the tavern, holding his 
hand behind his ear. 

“ Nawthin’, night’s too black,” said the 
tavern- keeper; ‘‘you’re allus a hearin’ 
what no one else do, Beaman.” 

No star nor human eye had seen the 
black speck on the wild water, and no hand 
lent it aid to land. 

In ugly silence Silas smoked his pipe, 
while equally still, Maria washed the dishes. 
She stepped to throw the dish-water out- 
side the door and then she heard a sound. 
The night was so quiet a noise traveled 
miles. What was it, that steady smothered 
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thud up the lane where so seldom a stran- 
ger came? Was it only the beating of her 
heart after all? She shut the door behind 
her and hurried out, wrapping her wet cold 
hands in herapron. Suddenly there came 
a long, joyful neigh ! 

“How on airth did that critter git 
home ?”’ cried Silas, jumping to his feet. 

Nearer, nearer, in a grand gallop, with 
tense muscles and quivering limbs, with 
upraised head and flying mane, with eager 
eyes, nearer, in great leaps thrusting time 
and distance far behind, came that appari- 
tion of the night. 

“Oh, my God!” cried the woman 
wildly, “old Tige has come home—come 
home to this place, and there is one living 
thing that loves it!” 

The light flared out from the open door. 
** How onairth did he git across the river ?”’ 
said Silas, querulously. ‘An’ how am I 
goin’ to git him back in this weather ?” 

There he stood, the noble old horse that 
her boy had raised from a colt, had ridden, 
had given to her when he went away. 
“Mother,” her boy had said, “ be good to 
old Tige. If ever father wants to sell him, 
don’t you let him. I’d come back from 
my grave if the old horse was abused—the 
only thing I loved, that loved me in this 
place I cannot call ahome. Remember he 
has been so faithful.” 

Ay, he had been faithful, in long, hot 
summer days, in wide, weary fields, in 
breaking the stony soil for others’ harvest, 
in bringing wood from the far forest, in 
every way of burden and work. 

He stood quivering with cold, covered 
with ice, panting after his wild gallop ; but 
he was home, poor brute mind! ‘That old 
farm was his home: he had frolicked in its 
green fields as a colt, had carried a merry- 
voiced young master, had worked and 
rested in that old place; he might be ill- 
treated and starved, he did not grieve, 
he did not question, for it was home! He 
could not understand why this time the old 
master had not taken him away ; never be- 
fore had he been leftin Bath. In his brute 
way he reasoned he had been forgotten, 
and when his chance came, leaped from 
the barn, running as horse never ran be- 
fore, plunged off the wharf into the black 
waves, swam across and galloped to his 
home. 

“ If there is a God in Heaven, that horse 
shall not go back!” cried the woman 
fiercely ; “if you take him from here again 
it shall be over my dead body! Ay, you may 
well look feared; for thirty years I have 


frozen my heart, even to my own son, and 
now the end’s come. It needed that faith- 
ful brute to teach me; it needed that one 
poor creature that loved me and this place, 
to open the flood-gates. Let me pass, and 
I warn you to keep away from me. Women 
go mad in this lonely, starved life. Ay, 
you are a man, but I am stronger now than 
you ever were. I’ve been taught all my 
life to mind men, to be driven by them, and 
to-night is a rising of the weak. Put me 
in the asylum, as other wives are, but to- 
night my boy’s horse shall be treated as 
never before.” 

“ But M’ri,” he said, trembling, “ there, 
there now, let me git the lantern, you're 
white as a sheet! We’ll keep him if you 
say so; why hadn’t you told me afore?” 

She flung him aside, lit the lantern and 
then ran up to an attic chamber under the 
eaves. “ M’ri, you hain’t goin’ to kill your- 
self ?”’ he quavered, waiting at the foot of 
the stairs. She was back in a moment, her 
arms full of blankets. 

“ What on airth!” 

“ Let me alone, Silas Lowell, these were 
my weddin’ blankets. I’ve saved ’em 
thirty years in the cedar chist for this. 
They was too good for you and me; they 
air too poor fur my boy’s horse.” 

“ But there’s a good hoss blanket in the 
barn.” 

“ The law don’t give you these ; it mebbe 
gives you me, but these is mine.” 

She flung by him, and he heard the barn 
door rattle back. He put on his coat and 
went miserably after her. 

“M’ri, here’s yer shawl, you’ll git yer 
death.” The barn lit by the lantern re- 
vealed two astonished oxen, a mild-eyed 
cow, a line of hens roosting on an old hay- 
rack and Maria rubbing the frozen sides of 
the white horse. ‘* Put yershawl on, M’ri, 
you'll git yer death.” 

“ An’ you’d lose my work, eh? Leave 
me, I say, I’m.burning up; I never will be 
cold till I’m dead. I can die! there is 
death ‘lowed us poor critters, an’ coffins to 
pay fur, and grave lots.” 

Silas picked up a piece of flannel and 
began to rub the horse. In ghastly quiet 
the two worked, the man watching the 
woman, and looking timorously at the axe 
in the corner. One woman in the neigh- 
borhood, living on a cross-road where no 
one ever came, had gone mad and mur- 
dered her husband, but “ M’ri”’ had always 
been so clear-headed! Then the woman 
went and began piling hay in the empty 
stall. 
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“You ain’t goin’ to use thet good hay 
fur beddin,’ be ye, M’ri?” asked Silas in 
pathetic anxiety. 

“T tell you let me be. Who has a better 
right to this? His labor cut it and hauled 
it; this is a time when the laborer shall git 
his hire.” 

Silas went on rubbing, listening in pain- 
ful silence to the click of the lock on the 
grain bin, and the swish of oats being 
poured into a trough. 

“Don't give him too much, M’ri,” he 
pleaded humbly, “I don’t mean ter be 
savin’, but he'll eat hisself to death.” 

“The first that ever did on this place,” 
laughed the woman wildly. 

Then standing on the milking-stool she 
piled the blankets on the grateful horse, 
then led him to the stall where she stood 
and watched him eat. “I never see you 
so free ’round a hoss afore,’’ said Silas ; 
“you used to be skeered of ’em, he might 
kick ye.” 

“ He wouldn’t because he ain't a man,” 
she answered shrilly ; “it’s only men that 
gives blows for kindness!” 

“Land of the living!” cried Silas, as 
a step sounded on the floor, and a queer 
figure came slowly into the glare of light 
by the lantern, a figure that had a Rem- 
brandt effect in the shadow—an old man, 
lean and tall, shrouded in a long coat 
and bearing on his back a heavy basket. 

“ You can’t be a human creetur, comin’ 
here to-night,” said Maria ; “ mebbe you're 
the Santy Claus Jim used to tell on as the 
boys told him; no man in his senses would 
come to Sile Lowell’s fur shelter.” 

“M’ri’s upsot,” said Silas meekly, tak- 
ing the lantern with trembling hand ; “I 
guess you've got off the road ; the tavern’s 
two mile down toward the river.” 

“You've followed the right road,” said 
Maria ; “ you’ve come at a day of reck’- 
nin’ ; everythin’ in the house, the best, you 
shall have.” 

She snatched the light from Silas and 
slammed the barn door, leaving Tige con- 
tentedly champing his oats, wondering if 
he was still dreaming, and if his wild swim 
had been a nightmare followed by a vision 
of plenty. In the kitchen Maria filled the 
stove, lit two lamps and began making 
new tea. 

“ Thet was a good strong drorin’ we hed 
fur supper, M’ri,” said Silas, plaintively, 
keenly conscious of previous economies ; 
“’pears to me you don’t need no new.” 
She paid no heed to him, but set the table 
with the best dishes, the preserves—Silas 
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noted with a groan—and then with quick, 
skillful hand began cutting generous slices. 
of ham. 

“‘T hope you’re hungry, sir?” she asked 
eagerly. 

“Wal, I be, marm,”’ said the stranger ; 
“ an’ if it ain’t no trouble, I'll set this ere 
basket nigh the stove, there’s things in it 
as will spile. I be consederable hungry, 
ain’t eat a bite sence yesterd’y. 

Silas’s face grew longer and longer ; he 
looked at the hamper hopefully. That 
might contain a peddler’s outfit and “ M’ri” 
could get paid that way. 

* An’ I hain’t money nor nawthin’ to 
pay fur my vittles ‘less there was wood- 
sawin’ to be done.” 

“ Wood’s all sawed,” said Silas bitterly. 

“T wouldn’t take a cent,” went on Maria, 
with flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes. 
“ Ann Kirk thet hed the name of bein’ as 
mean as me, was berried to day, and folks 
that keered nawthin’ fur her is a goin’ to 
hev her money an’ make it fly. They say 
‘round here no grass will ever grow on her 
grave, fur ev’ry blade will be blarsted by 
the curses of the poor.” 

“M’ri, you a perfessed Christian !” cried 
Silas. 

“ There’s good folks unperfessed,” inter- 
posed the stranger; “but I dunno but a 
near Christian is better nor a spendthrift 
one as fetches up at the poorhouse.” 

“Right you air!” said Silas, almost 
affably feeling he had an advocate. 

The stranger was tall and bony, with a 
thin, wrinkled face bronzed by wind and 
weather, with a goatee and mustache of 
pale brown hair, and a sparse growth of the 
same above a high bald forehead ; his eyes 
were a faded brown, .too, and curiously 
wistful in expression. His clothing was 
worn and poor, his hands work-hardened, 
and he stooped slightly. When the meal 
was ready he drew up to the table, Maria 
plying him with food. 

“Would you rather have coffee?” she 
asked. 

““Now you've got me, marm, but land! 
tea’ll do.” 

“T should think it would,” snarled Silas ; 
but his grumbling was silenced in the 
grinding of the coffee mill. When the ap- 
appetizing odor floated from the stove, 
Silas sniffed it, and his stomach began to 
yearn. “You put ina solid cup full,” he 
muttered, trying to worry himself into 
refusing it. 

“ We want a lot,” laughed Maria. 

“Set up an’ eat,” called the stranger 
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cheerily ; “let’s make a banquet; it’s 
Chrismus Eve!” 

“That ham do smell powerful good,” 
muttered Silas, unconsciously drawing his 
chair up to the table, where the stranger 
handed him a plate and passed the ham. 
Maria went on frying eggs, as if, thought 
her husband, “they warn’t twenty-five cents 
a dozen,” and then ran down into the cel- 
lar, returning panting and good-humored 
with a pan of apples and a jug of cider; 
then into the pantry, bringing a tin box out 
of which she took a cake. 

“ That’s pound cake, M’ri,” cried Silas, 
aghast, holding his knife and fork upraised 
in mute horror. She went on cutting thick 
slices, humming under her breath. 

“ Might I, marm,” asked the stranger, 
pleasantly, “ put this slice of ham and cake 
and this cup of milk aside, to eat bymeby?” 

“ How many meals do you eat in a 
evening ?”’ growled Silas, awestruck at 
such an appetite ; “an’ I want youto know 
this ain’t no tavern.” : 

“Do eat a bite yourself, marm,” said the 
stranger, as Maria carried the filled plate 
to the cupboard. The impudence of a 
tramp actually asking the mistress of the 
house to eat her own food, thought Silas. 
“We've eat our supper,” he hurled at the 
stranger. ; 

“T couldn’t tech a mite,” said Maria, 
beginning to clear up, and as he was 
through eating, the stranger gallantly 
helped her while Silas smoked in speech- 
less rage. 

“T’m used to being handy,” explained 
the tramp. “I allus helped wife. She’s 
bin dead these twenty years, leaving me a 
baby girl that I brought up.” 

“You was good to her?” asked Maria 
wistfully ; the stranger had such a kind 
voice and gentle ways. 

“T done the best I could, marm.” 

Doubting his senses, Silas saw Maria 
bring out the haircloth rocking-chair with 
the bead tidy from the best front room. 

“Lemme carry it,” said the tramp po- 
litely. ‘Now set in’t yerself, marm, an’ 
be comfurble.” He took a wooden chair, 
tilted it back and picked up the cat. 
Maria, before she sat down, unmindful of 
Silas’s bewildered stare, filled one of his 
pipes with his tobacco. 

“TI know you smoke, mister,” she smiled. 

“Wal, I do,” answered the tramp, whif- 
fing away in great comfort. ‘’Pears to 


me you're the biggest-hearted woman I 
ever see.” 
She laughed bitterly. “There wan’t a 


cluser woman in Corinth than me, an’ 
folks’ll tell you so. I turned my own son 
outer doors.” 

“Tt was part my fault, Mri, an’ you hush 
now,” pleaded Silas, forgiving even her 
giving his tobacco away if she would not 
bring out that family skeleton. 

“T’ve heered you was cluse,” said the 
stranger, “an’ thet you sent Jim off be- 
cause he went to circuses in Bath, an’ 
wore store clothes, an’ wanted wages to 
pay for ’em.” 

“ All true,” said Maria, “ an’ he wanted 
to ride the horse, an’ was mad at workin’ 
him so hard.” She went on then, and told 
how the old animal had come home. 

“An’ me thinkin’ the critter was a 
speerit,” said the stranger in a hushed 
voice. “Beat’s all what a dumb brute 
knows!” 

“JT thought mebbe,” went on Maria, twist- 
ing her thin fingers, “‘as Jim might be com- 
in’ home this time. They says things hap- 
pens curious when folks is goin’ ter die—”’ 

“Your good fur a good meny years, 
M’ri,” said Silas, pitifully. 

“ There’s folks in this wurld,” said the 
stranger, his kindly face growing sad and 
careworn since the mother’s eager words, 
“that ain’t mean enuff, an’ comes to charity 
to the end—” 

“That there be,” assented Silas. 

* And as can’t bring up their folks com- 
furble, nor keep ’em well an’ happy, nor 
have a home as ain’t berried under a mort- 
gage they can’t never clear off.” 

“Ay, there’s lots of ’em,” cried Silas, 
“an’ Mis Lowell was a twitting me this 
very night of bein’ mean.” 

* An’ this good home, an’ the fields I 
passed thro’, an’ the lane where the old 
hoss come a gallopin’ up behind me, is paid 
fur, no mortgage on a acre ?”’ 

“There never was on the Lowell prop- 
’ty ; they'll tell ye thet ennywhere,” said 
Silas. 

“We uns in the South, where I come 
from,” said the stranger, shading his face 
with his bony hand, “ain’t never fore- 
handed somehow. My name is Dexter 
Brown, marm, an’ I was allus misfortinat. 
I tell you, marm, one day when my credi- 
tors come an’ took the cotton off my field, 
thet I’d plarnted and weeded and worked 
over in the brilin’ sun, my wife says—an’ 
she’d been patient and long-sufferin’ — 
‘Dex, I’m tited out; jest you bury me ina 
bit of ground that’s paid fur, an’ I'll lie in 
peace,’ an’ she died thet night.” 

“* Mebbe she never knowed what it were 
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to scrimp an’ save, an’ do without, an never 
see nawthin’, till all the good died in her,” 
muttered Maria. 

“Part o’ my debt was wines an’ good 
vittles fur her, marm.” 

“T’ll warrant!” said Maria quickly, “an’ 
she never wept over the graves of her dead 
children, an’ heered their father com- 
plainin’ of how much their sickness hed 
cost him. Oh, I tell you, there’s them that 
reckons human agony by dollars an’ cents, 
an’ they’re wus’n murderers !” 

“ M’ri!” cried Silas. 

“Mebbe, marm, you are over-worrited 
ternight,” said the stranger softly ; “‘ wim- 
men is all feelin’, God bless ’em! an’ how 
yer son loved ye, a tellin’ of yer bright eyes 
an’ red cheeks—” 

She turned to him with fierce eagerness. 
“He couldn’t keer fur me, I wan’t the kind. 
I don’t mind me of hardly ever kissin’ him. 
I worked him hard; I was cross an’ stin- 
gy. He sed to me, ‘There’s houses that 
is never homes, mother.’ I sneered an’ 
blamed him for his little present.” She ran 
and brought the vase. “I’ve kept that, 
Mr. Brown, over twenty years, but when 
he give it to me, bought outer his poor 
little savin’s, I scolded him. I never let 
him hev the boys here to pop corn or make 
candy ; it was waste and litter. Oh, I know 
what he meant ; this was never a home.” 

“But he only spoke kind of ye allus.” 

“Did you know Jim? Been gone this 
ten year, an’ never a word.” 

Silas, a queer shadow on his face, looked 
eagerly at Brown. 

“I did know him,” slowly and cautiously 
—‘“he was a cowboy in Texas, as brave as 
the best.” 

“He could ride,” cried Maria, “as part 
of a horse, an’ Tige was the dead image of 
that Washington horse in the pictur, an’ 
Jim used to say thet girl there in the blue 
gown was his girl—the one with the bou- 
quet; an’ I used to call him silly. I 
chilled all the fun he hed outer him, an’ 
broken-speerited an’ white-faced he drifted 
away from us, as far away as them in the 
graveyard, with the same weary look as 
they hed in goin’.” 

** An’ he took keer of much as a hundred 
cattle,” said Silas; “they has thet meny 
I’ve heerd, in Texas?” 

“They has thousands; they loses hun- 
dreds by drought—” 

“ Wanter know?” cried Silas, his imagi- 
nation refusing to grasp such awful loss. 

“Wal, I knowed Jim, an’ he got mer- 
ried—” 
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“ Merried !”’ from both the old parents. 

“He did. He says, ‘I wunt write the 
home-folks till I’m well off, for mother will 
worrit an’ blame me, an’ I hain’t money, 
but Minnie an’ I love each other, an’ are 
satisfied with little.’” 

“ Minnie,” the mother repeated. 
she pretty ?”’ 

“Woman all over you be, to ask thet, an’ 
she was,” said Brown, sadly; “with dark 
eyes, sorter wistful, an’ hair like crinkled 
sunshine, an’ a laugh like a merry child, 
fur trouble slipped off her shoulders like 
water off a duck’s back.” 

“ An’ they got prosperous ?”’ asked Silas 
uneasily. 

“They was happy,” said Brown with 
gentle dignity ; “they was allus happy, but 
they lived under a mortgage, an’ it was 
drift from pillar to post, an’ ups an’ downs.” 

“ An’ they’re poor now,” muttered Silas, 
visions of Jim and his family to support 
coming to him. 

“Hush!” cried Maria. ‘Tell me, sir, 
was there children? Oh, the heart hunger 
I’ve had for the sound of a child’s voice, 
the touch of baby hands. You an’ me 
grandpa and grandma, Sile! an’, my God! 
you think of money now.” 

“Set calm,” pleaded Brown, “ for I must 
hev courage to tell ye all.” 

“ An’ they sent ye to tell us they was 
comin’?” asked Silas, judging of their. 
prosperity from the shabby herald. 

“ They asked me to come, an’ I swore it. 
There’s a queer blight as creeps inter our 
country, which without thet might be like 
everlasting Paradise. Ourn is a land of 
summer an’ flowers, but up here in this 
ice-bound region, the air is like water in 
runnin’ brooks, it puts life an’ health in 
ye. 

“ There’s the blight o’ consumption here. 
We’re foreordained to suffer all over this 
airth,’’ muttered the woman. 

“ But there it comes in waves of trouble 
—in awful haste—an’ takes all at once, an’ 
them that’s well flees away and the sick 
dies alone. So the yellow fever come 
creepin’ inter my home, fur Minnie was 
my child—the daughter I’d keered fur; 
an’ fust the baby went from her arms, an’ 
then little Silas (arter you, sir). Then 
Minnie sickened, an’ her laugh is only an 
echo in my heart, for she died and was 
berried, the baby in her arms, and Jim was 
took next—an’ he says” (only the ticking 
of the clock sounded now, never so loud 
before): “‘I want-you, dad,’ (he called me 
dad) ‘to go to my old home in Maine. 


“Was 
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I want you to tell my father I named my 
dead boy for him, and I thought of his 
frugal, saving life with pain, and yet I am 
proud that his name is respected as that of 
an honest man, whose word is his bond. I'll 
never go up the old lane again,’ says Jim, 
‘nor see mother standing in the door with 
her bright eyes and red cheeks that I used 
to think was like winter apples. And the 
old horse, she said she’d care for, I won’t 
see him again, nor hear the bells. In this 
land of summer I only long for winter, and 
dad, if I could hear those hoarse old jolly 
bells I'd die in peace. Queer, ain’t it? 
And I remember some rides I took mother ; 
she wan’t afraid of the colt, and looked 
so pretty, a white hood over her dark hair. 
You go, dad, and say I was sorry, and I’d 
planned to come some day prosperous and 
happy, but it’s never to be. ‘Tell mother 
to think of me when she goes a Sunday 
afternoon to the buryin’-ground, as she 
used to with me, and by those little graves 
I fet her mother’s heart beat for me, her 
living child, and I knew, though she said 
nothing, she cared for me.’ He died tell- 
in’ me this, marm, an’ was berried by my 
girl, an’ I think it was meant kind they 
went together, for both would a pined 
apart. So I’ve come all the way from 
‘Texas, trampin’ for weary months, for I 
was poor, to give you Jim’s words.” 

* Dead! Jim dead!” cried Silas, in a 
queer, dazed way. “M’ri,” querulously, 
‘you allus sed he was so helthy!” 

She went to him and laid her hand on 
his bowed head. 

‘““An’ we've saved an’ scrimped an’ pinched 
fur strangers, M’ri, fur there ain’t no Lowell 
to have the prop’ty, an’ I meant it all fur 
Jim. When he was to come back he’d find 
he was prosperous, an’ he’d think how I 
tried to make him so.” 

“The Lord don’t mean all dark clouds 
in this life,” said the stranger. “Out of 
that pestilence, that never touched her 
with its foul breath, came a child, with 
Minnie’s face and laugh, but Jim’s own 
eyes—a bit of mother an’ father.” 

The old people were looking at him with 
painful eagerness, dwelling on his every 
word. 

“It was little May; named Maria, but 
we called her May for she was borned 
three year ago in that month; a tiny wee 
thing, an’ 1 stood by their graves an’ I 
hardened my heart. ‘They drove her 


father out; they sha’n’t crush her young 
life,’ I said. ‘I’llkeep her.’ But I knowed 
Poverty was grinding me, and 


I couldn't. 


with Jim’s words directin’ me, I brought 
her here.” 

“Brought her here!” cried the poor 
woman. 

“Ay! She’s a brave little lass, an’ I told 
her to lie quiet in the basket till I told her 
to come out, fur mebbe you wan’t kind an’ 
would send us both out, but I found your 
hearts ready fur her—” 

With one spring Maria reached the bas- 
ket and flung open the lid, disclosing a 
tiny child wrapped in a ragged shawl, 
sleeping peacefully in her cramped bed, 
but with tears on her long lashes, as if the 
waiting had tried her brave little soul. 

“ Jest as gritty,” said Brown, “an’ so 
good to mind; poor lass!” 

Maria lifted her out, and the child woke 
up, but did not cry at the strange face that 
smiled on her with such pathetic eagerness. 
“Qh, the kitty!” cried May. “I had a 
kitty once!”” That familiar household ob- 
ject reconciled her at once. She ate the 
cake eagerly and drank the milk, insisting 
on feeding the ham to the cat. 

“ Him looks hungy,” she said. 

“We've all been starved!” cried Maria, 
clasping the child to her heart. 

Such a beautiful child, with her merry 
eyes and laugh and her golden curls, a 
strange blossom from a New England soil, 
yet part of her birthright was the land 
of flowers and sunshine. Somehow that 
pathetic picture of the past faded when the 
mother saw a blue and gilt vase in the 
baby’s hand—Jim’s baby’s. 

“It’s pitty; fank you!” said the little 
creature. Then she got down to show her 
new dress and her shoes, and made excur- 
sions into the pantry, opening cupboard 
doors, but touching nothing, only exclaim- 
ing, “ Dear me, how pitty!” at everything. 
Then she came back, and at Brown’s re- 
quest, with intense gravity, began a Spanish 
dance she had learned when they stopped 
at San Antonio, from watching the Mexi- 
can senoritas.- She held up her little gown 
on one side and gravely made her steps 
while Dexter whistled. The fire leaped 
up and crackled loudly, as if it would join 
her, the cat purred, the tea-kettle sung 
from the back of the stove, and little snow- 
flakes, themselves hurrying, skurrying in 
a merry dance, clung to the window-pane 
and called other little flakes to hasten and 
see such a pretty sight. Maria watched 
in breathless.eagerness, and Silas, carried 
beyond himself, forgetting his scruples, 
cried out: 

“Wal, ef that don’t beat all I ever see! 
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Come here, you little chick!” holding out 
his silver watch. 

With a final. pirouette she finished with 
a grave little courtesy, then ran to Silas: 
“Ts there birdie in der?” and he caught 
her up and kissed her. 





When the old lane is shady in summer- 
time, and golden-rod and daisies crowd the 
way, and raspberries climb the stone-wall, 
and merry squirrels chatter and mock the 
red-breasted robins, and bees go humming 
through the odorous air, there comes a 
big white horse that looks like Washing- 
ton’s in the picture; and how carefully he 
walks and bears himself, for he brings a 
little princess who has made the old house 
a home. Such a fairy-like little thing, who 


HINTS 
BY 


Mucu has been written from time to 
time of the growth of the game of foot- 
ball, and the reasons for its popularity, but 
no one has described that which is the real 
secret of its fascination ; viz., planning the 
campaign. Planning a football campaign 
is a most interesting piece of strategic 
work, and the amount of thought expended 
on it would astonish the majority of that 
eager audience which crowds the Polo 
Grounds on Thanksgiving Day. 

“Get some of your old men back to 
coach,” {s a bit of advice often given to 
captains of crews and ball nines. But to 
no one is it so invaluable as to football 
captains. It is the careful planning of the 
season’s work that wiil bring victory in 
November. Through the summer the cap- 
tain has been counting over the material 
he will have as a nucleus in the fall, and 
he has also calculated: about how much 
he can rely upon from preparatory schools. 
As a rule he treats with distrust all re- 
ports. of wonderful men in the incoming 
class, for the players who may have been 
giants on school teams are generally lost 
in the crowd on a university field. 

His first interest on looking over the 
men he means to make use of is this: 
Are there enough old men to steady the 
team? With five old men no captain 
should be discouraged, and with six or 
over he ought to be hopeful, provided he 
has a half-back and a quarter among them. 
The reason for this is that he can then 
arrange to have a veteran next to every 


HINTS TO FOOTBALL CAPTAINS. 
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from her sunshine makes everybody bright 
and happy, and Silas’s grim old face is 
smiling as he leads the horse, and Maria, 
with her basket of berries, is helped over 
the wall by Dexter Brown, who always 
says he must go but never does, for they 
love him, and he and Silas work harmoni- 
ously together. And grandma’s eyes are 
brighter than ever and her cheeks as red. 

“What comfortable folks they air gittin’ 
to be,” say the neighbors, “ kinder livin’, 
but I dunno but goin’ a berryin’ a hull 
arternoon is right down shiftless.” 

Winter is over and forever gone from 
that household on the hill; the coming of 
gracious, smiling spring in a sweet child’s 
presence has made eternal sunshine in 
those ice-bound hearts. 


TO FOOTBALL CAPTAINS. 


WALTER C. CAMP. 


novice in his team, by scattering the three 
old rushers. It is amazing what steadiness 
can be infused into a team in this way. If 
the captain has six instead of five, he can 
then strengthen the weak side of his team 
by putting an old hand as an end-rusher 
on the side of the green half-back. 

This plan of formation is merely for the 
early weeks of the season until the real 
campaign can be laid out. The veterans 
act as coaches to the new men, and after 
ten or fifteen days of playing in this way, 
the novices, if they be at all promising 
men, will have learned the general system 
of play, for the positions in which they 
stand. That is, the rushers will have 
learned not to bunch, 7. ¢., keep too close 
to the next man, and also not to lag, or be 
slow in lining up when the ball is down. 
They will have been repeatedly cautioned 


against tackling high and not getting 
through hard. A ‘new half will have 


learned about how far back he ought to 
stand, and how quickly he has to kick. 
In this way the captain can accomplish a 
double amount of work, for while he is 
looking over his new material, and decid- 
ing upon what men will develop into the 
service, his old players are giving very 
efficient assistance to him by coaching the 
new ones and rapidly breaking them in. 
Were it not for this, things would be in al- 
most as much of a mess after ten days’ 
playing as at the start, for it frequently 
happens that a green captain will make 
so little use of his old men in the way of 
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coaching that the new men will be blun- 
dering on in the middle of the season full 
of faults which might have been stopped 
the first week. 

Two weeks’ work will enable the captain 
to select about sixteen men from whom he 
sees his team must be drawn. If he is 
wise he will be inclined at this period to 
favor those men who are showing rapid 
improvement rather than those whom he 
knows have already reached their best 
days. He will also put some thought upon 
the general weight of his team as well as 
the probable weight of the other teams he 
must meet. 

When he has considered these matters 
well, and made up in his own mind the 
strongest team he can select, he should 
play these men together as nearly as pos- 
sible for some three or four days, and after 
making any changes that may seem to him 
necessary, get his coaches together and 
stand with them for one afternoon, when 
all will have a good look at the practice. 
That evening he should have a meeting of 
the team and coaches, and a thorough dis- 
cussion of the strength and weakness of 
the team. One learns very rapidly at such 
a meeting what the team considers its 
strong points and where they fear an 
enemy. During the next week the captain 
and coaches should decide finally upon 
what the strongest plays of the team are 
likely to be. The great necessity of doing 
this early is to thoroughly provide against 
accident, not only by being more than 
usually careful of the one or two men most 
engaged in these plays, but also to train 
others up to a moderate degree of skillful- 
ness to take the places of men who may be 
injured. A decision must also be reached 
regarding the weak points of the team, and 
these not only strengthened but made less 
evident to opponents. 

Following upon these decisions should 
come a week or more of very hard individ- 
ual coaching. Each man is taken by him- 
self and worked at as though upon him and 
his particular plays depended the victory 
or defeat of the team. A curious fact is 
that just at this point in the season, not 
only the team, but very often the captain 
and coaches are sure that their playing is 
poor and that defeat stares them in the 
face. The true explanation of this is that 
the enthusiasm has been worked off to a 
great extent, and the players have not yet 
gained the dexterity that practice will give, 
so that the poor playing is really painfully 
apparent. 


Let us review the plan of the campaign 
up to this point. The captain first sprinkled 
his veterans among the raw recruits, so 
that it was necessary for them to mingle. 
By doing this he has prevented the old 
men from banding together and looking 
down upon the new ones, and has also 
compelled the green men to ask questions 
of the experts. While all were thus be- 
ing well shaken together, he has had an 
opportunity to select the best team, and, 
by actual trial, to judge in what line of 
action they would prove strongest. All 
this has been effected with the least possi- 
ble loss of time, for, owing to the shortness 
of the football season, time is too valuable 
to be wasted even in experiments. Of in- 
dividual coaching, little need be said, as it 
is only a means of improving details, and 
does not affect the campaign, except in the 
way of dexterity. 

The captain next begins to study the 
best offensive and defensive tactics for his 
team. He starts with the problem in such 
shape as this: Given the kick-off with an 
adverse wind, what is the best opening for 
the style of game his team plays? He may 
kick the ball as far down the field as possi- 
ble. But this is very seldom a good open- 


ing, because the side that wins the toss, - 


having the choice of goal or kick-off, it in- 
variably happens that the kick-off is made 
against the wind. The captain knows 
that if he makes a straight kick down the 
field under these circumstances it will be 
returned, and with the help of the wind, 
will most surely be put back some distance 
into his own territory, so that the play will 
have lost him considerable ground. 

The next thing to be considered is a 
long kick down the field and out of bounds 
on the side. This opening was a strong 
feature of the Yale game for several years, 
owing to the combination of two happy 
possessions—a strong place-kicker and a 
very fast end-rusher. The play usua!ly 
means that the ball, when it goes into 
touch, is first reached by the opponents 
and they return it into the field at the 
point where it went out. Of course, the 
ball has made considerable advance into 
the enemy’s territory; but as an offset to 
this, they have gained possession of the ball, 
and, if their play is strong and accurate, they 
should be able to return it past the center 
of the field on their first kick. While the 
above is the usual result of the play, it does 
happen that a fast end-rusher, in perfect 
unanimity with the place-kicker, will suc- 
ceed in reaching the ball before the oppo- 
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nents. In this case there is an actual gain 
of the distance from the centre of the field 
tothe spot where the ball crossed the touch- 
line. Another opening is to dribble the 
ball and then pass it back for the half to 
punt. . This gives the rushers a chance to 
get up the field and prevent a return kick. 
In this case, unless the ball is fumbled, 
there is only an apparent gain, for the ball 
is in the possession of the enemy and after 
the down will be returned probably beyond 
the centre of the field. 

The opening most popular during the 
past season was the “running break” or 
“Vv.” The ball was dribbled and passed 
back to a half who was protected by the 
rushers enough to insure his having a fair 
start. He then made a break for the open- 
ing in the line and carried the ball as far 
as he could. The amount of interference 
allowed last year made this a strong open- 
ing, because the player usually made 
several yards, and that without losing the 
ball. 

From this point on, however, comes the 
real strategy of the game. An illustration 
of this is the statement made and carried 
out by one of the coaches of a team which 
competed one Thanksgiving Day, not many 
years ago. After a conference with the 
captain and other coaches the night before 
the game, he made the astonishing state- 
ment that his team would, if they lost the 
toss, put the ball over the enemy’s goal- 
line in less than five minutes from the time 
of kick-off. The diagram of the plans was 


laid out on paper, and is still in the pos-' 


session of one of the men. The plays 
were these: The ball was dribbled and 
passed by a long throw to the right half- 
back, whose run was made successfully. 
The ball was snapped and passed to the 
rusher next the end on the same side. This 
play was strong, because the position of the 
men and the throw of the quarter made it 
appear that the ball was again going to 
the half, and the opposing rushers went 
through the more eagerly. The next play 
was a centre-play—the guard giving the 
ball to the quarter for a run, and the final 
play, which carried the ball over the line, 
was out next the end once more. The im- 
mense superiority of such a system over 
the usual method of sending the ball wher- 
ever there seems the most chance was con- 
clusively proven, for, with the exception 
of a slight fumble, which caused one more 
down, there was no break in the chain, and 
each man made within a few yards of the 
spot which had been marked on the paper. 
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While it is, of course, impossible to lay out 
the entire progress of the game, owing to 
the element of uncertainty introduced by 
ignorance of what line of action may be 
adopted by one’s opponents, it is possible 
to plan what ought to be done at certain 
stages in the game. 

For instance, for many years it was 
thoroughly believed by all the best foot- 
ball men that the kicking game could not 
be played against the wind under even the 
most favorable circumstances. This theory 
has, however, fallen through, and it is 
generally concluded that with fast, good 
rushers, and strong, accurate kickers, the 
running game can with advantage be sup- 
plemented with a few timely kicks. 

The opening of the game has been dis- 
cussed ; the next point is the placing of 
the men on the first down by the op- 
ponents. This is something of vital in- 
terest to the captain, for if the opponents 
have any strong line of play they will un- 
doubtedly develop it early in the game. 
To discover and prevent the surprise is, 
therefore, the end to be aimed at, for a 
strong play successfully made at this. point 
seriously weakens the adversaries, not only 
taking from them the actual ground, but 
upsetting their confidence and nerve as 
well. 

Upon the use of the quarter depends 
the style of this first defensive play. Some 
captains keep him back of the line where 
he may assist the half-backs ; others send 
him up into the line as an extra rusher. 
Neither of these two plans can be said to 
be the right one in all cases, for there are 
two elements which govern the play and 
should enter into the decision. ‘The first 
is the relative skill of the rushers and 
halves. It is always possible for a captain 
to say whether he is strongest “in the line” 
or “behind it,” and the quarter is most 
needed with the weaker set of players. 
The second is the wind. If this is very 
strong and straight with the opponents, 
there is the greatest necessity of check- 
ing their running before they shall have 
advanced the ball within kicking distance 
of the goal, even though by doing this the 
captain for the time being leaves his halves 
and back less secure. Therefore the wise 
captain brings up his quarter into or just 
behind the rush line, and concentrates all 
his strength on preventing the gain of five 
yards on three downs. In this way he can 
oblige his opponents to kick or lose the 
ball before they are far enough advanced 
to be in dangerous proximity to his goal. 
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Of these two elements, then, it may be 
conclusively argued the wind is the greater, 
and if very strong, should decide him to 
bring his quarter up, even though his line 
of forwards be exceptionally strong. 

The next point worthy of consideration 
is the offensive and defensive play about 
the goals. Most important are: guarding 
a goal against the wind, and trying for a 
goal with the wind. ‘The former is of the 
most vital importance, and time spent upon 
studying the situation will prove of ad- 
vantage to every captain. Let us suppose 
the case of a touch-back (7. ¢., where the 
ball has crossed the goal-line, but without 
compelling a safety), for it is generally at 
this point that the condition becomes most 
serious. The captain finds himself driven 
back into his own goal and facing a wind 
and a team encouraged by success. His 
own team, on the contrary, are tired with 
the effort of contesting the ground, and 
they are also nervous with the feeling that 
the least slip on their part means a goal or 
a touch-down. The privilege of a kick-out 
—at best a privilege of less than twenty- 
five yards start —seems pitifully small in 
the face of the odds. The situation is the 
same as at the kick-off upon beginning, 
with the exception of the proximity of the 
goal and the attendant danger. The ball 
may be place-kicked or drop-kicked down 
the field or out of bounds; it may be 
dribbled and passed back for a punt or 
run. There is one thing which must not 
be done, and that is to kick or pass the 
ball out toward the centre of the field 
or across the goal, for as surely as the 
ball falls into the enemy’s hands in front 
of the goal, they will, if their play be 
accurate, not fail to score. Next to be 
borne in mind is that when the ball does 
go into their hands it must be either a 
down or a fair, z. ¢., it must not be a fair 
catch, but must go out of bounds, or into 
their hands on the roll with a rusher close 
enough to make them have it down. There 
are three ways to accomplish this: the first 
is to place or drop-kick the ball down the 
edge of the field and out of bounds, or 
accomplish the same result by a dribble 
and punt; the second is to attempt the 
running game until two downs are ex- 
hausted, and then kick out of bounds ; and 
the third, and most aggressive of all, 
to kick the ball a short distance ahead but 
well up in the air, and putting all the men 
on side, rely upon getting possession of 
the ball in air or in the scramble as it falls. 
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If the last plan is adopted every man in 
the line must go forward with one idea 
in his mind, and that is to prevent a fair 
catch at all hazards. 

Another question is often discussed re- 
garding the protection of a goal, and that 
is: Is a man ever justified in running 
round behind his own goal with the ball 
on the chance of getting out far enough 
on the other side to gain ground? The 
only answer to this question lies in the 
head of the man who has to do it. There 
are some who can be trusted to know when 
it can be done, but most should be told to 
never do it unless at that point in the game 
a safety will turn the balance of the score, 
and they should not do it in the first half. 

But to pass to the attack. A side has 
advanced the ball within kicking distance 
of their opponents’ goal, having the wind 
and the ball with them. Should they at 
once attempt a field-kick, or by running 
try to get nearer, or even rely upon a 
touch-down? If they try a field-kick, 
should it be a drop at goal, or should they 
punt the ball just short of the goal and 
chance a muff or a fumble by their adver- 
saries to yield a touch-down? Unless a 
team is remarkably strong in the running 
game, and has been making their five 
yards, it is silly to try a touch-down or 
nothing. Again, unless there is plenty of 
time remaining, it takes too long to work 
the ball up to the line and get it across, 
beside the many risks of losing possession 
of it in the meantime. Finally, a punt up 
in front of the goal is too decidedly a 
confession of the lack of a good drop- 
kicker. 

As a rule, then, the first down had bet- 
ter be utilized by getting the ball in front 
of the goal if it is off at the side of the 
field. The second down should be an 
attempt to get somewhat nearer only in 
case the snap-back and quarter are sure 
men. Otherwise the drop-kick should be 
tried after the first down. One thing to 
be said in favor of trying the drop-kick at 
once, without attempting to bring the ball 
in front of the goal, is that the adversaries 
are then much less prepared for the try, 
and hence the kicker has a more uninter- 
rupted aim and longer time. After the first 
down the opponents concentrate their at- 
tention more upon the kicker. 

These are salient features, but, of course, 
there is an infinity of detail, of which the 
present article does not give space to 
speak. 
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THE NATIONAL HORSE SHOW. 


‘“‘Tr’s an ill wind that blows nobody good ;" and 
let the press, comic and otherwise, deride anglo- 
mania as it may, the good effects of this same craze 
are plainly visible in some directions. Since Richard 
Ten Broeck won the Cesarewitch Stakes with Prioress 
in 1857, since the victories of Foxhall and Iroquois, 
no one has doubted that the race-horses of America 
are in very respect equal to the English standard. 
But the same can scarcely have been said of the car- 
riage-horses, hacks, cobs, and ponies, while until a 
comparatively recent date the hunter, in the English 
acceptation of the term, was unknown. The rankest 
‘* Jaudator temporis acti,”’ who took a stroll in Madi- 
son Square Garden during the horse-show week, would 
not venture to deplore ‘‘the good old days” as far 
as horseflesh is concerned. The prevalence of the 
“bang” tail and hog mane may offend the eye of 
some, and when such treatment is carried out on an 
elephantine dray-horse—as was the case with some 
of the exhibits—the result is truly absurd. But the 
sporting, capable class of horse with the best of 
action, which was so well represented—more so than 
in any previous year—must of necessity have favor- 
ably impressed the true disciple of horseflesh. 

The exhibition was very good—in some cases ex- 
tremely so—and in arising scale from Mr. Pierre Loril- 
lard’s happy family of Shetlands up to Mr. A. Palmer 
Morewood’s colossal Clydesdale ‘‘ Marlborough,” 
there were shapes and sizes to please every eye. 
From East, West, North, and South they came to 
constitute this goodly array, and in some cases laurels 
gained in English show rings were supplemented with 
American honors. 

In the high-jumping, however, as in former years, 
lay the special feature of the show. When it is pos- 
sible for green hunters—save the mark !—to be put 
to jump 6 ft. 6 in., even though it prove somewhat 
beyond their powers, it may well make even old horse- 
men open their eyes, and wonder where this emula- 
tion will stop. Such feats have never been accom- 
plished or indeed attempted in England, but in the 
New York Show the standard rises year by year, and 
the record, unlike that of trotting, is all the time 
being broken. The jump of 6 ft. 9% in., accom- 
plished by Mr. F. Gebhardt’s ‘‘ Leo,” ridden by 
“* Pete” Smith, the only man who can induce this 
wonderful horse to put forth his powers, and Messrs. 
Durland & Co.’s ‘* Filemaker,” ridden by that grace- 
ful rider, Mr. McGibbon, is something which, unless 
one has seen it done, he receives with doubting ears. 
The riding and driving was very good. In the latter 
department, Mr. F. Asshenden, as usual, distin- 








guished himself. He drove in every competition 
which enters into his province, with such success that 
only on one occasion did he leave the ring without a 
** ribbon.” 

The management of the show was very well con- 
ducted, and with the exception of some complaints of 
dampness—which was attributable to Jupiter Pluvius 
and not to the management—there were no grounds 
for objection. The health of the horses was ex- 
cellent, the veterinary department under Drs. Car- 
mody and Field left nothing to be desired, and the 
equine visitors left the Garden after their week’s so- 
journ in strange quarters in no way the worse for 
their experience. SporTING TRAMP. 

* 
PLAIN TALK ABOUT STEEPLE-CHASING. 

For several years past the steeple-chase associa- 
tions and hunt clubs have been making strenuous 
efforts to raise the cross-country branch of racing to 
its proper level. Five years ago steeple-chasing was 
a byword and a reproach. The scandalous and 
open swindles that took place at some of the large 
tracks were a disgrace, and the managers of these 
tracks sat with folded hands while the press exposed 
the swindles and urged them to do something or ex- 
punge altogether the cross-country farces from the 
programme, but nothing was done. The truth is the 
managers did not understand steeple-chasing, and 
would not learn, and yet it was too lucrative a branch 
to expunge, as the public enjoyed the excitement and 
liked to see the accidents and falls. 

About four years ago the members of the Rock- 
away Hunt Club formed the Rockaway Steeple-chase 
Association, and with the Meadow Brook Hunt Club 
as well as members of all the other hunt clubs, joined 
in trying to raise the level of steeple-chasing. That 
they were successful is shown by the records. What 
the cost was to their private purses they themselves 
only know. It is hardly to the credit of the general 
public or to the society element in New York, that 
associations of this kind that provide honest and 
fair sport, should lose thousands at each meeting. 
Naturally the members object to this continual drain, 
and a change of some kind will have to be made. 
Neither the Rockaway Steeple-chase Association nor 
the Country Club Steeple-chase Association can con- 
tinue running at a loss any longer. 

It might be well, however, to analyze the reason 
for the loss. When in 1886, the future of racing in 
this State was jeopardized and politicians were en- 
deavoring to stop the sport for purposes of their own, 
the leading men of both these associations cheerfully 
lent a helping hand and worked to get the Pool bill 
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through. Their endeavors were successful. Racing 
was limited to the dates between May 15 and Oc- 
tober 15. So farso good. Then came the question 
of the dates for the respective meetings, and the large 
associations at once seized all they could get. The 
principal sinner in this respect has been the Brooklyn 
Jockey Club, which has shown great precocity in its 
grabbing propensities during the short time it has 
been in existence. Not content with taking the days 
the Rockaway people wanted, the Brooklyns en- 
croached on Jerome Park’s dates and wanted those 
also. The Country Club Association had to deal 
with Jerome, and found that association very fair 
and open about its dates. No attempt was made to 
‘*orab,” and every help was cheerfully given that 
could be. The weather, however, knocked out the 
Country Club Association, and also took a hand in 
marring the chances of the Rockaway, which, buffeted 
on all sides, lost money steadily. Now for the cure. 
The Steeple-chase Associations will have to reduce 
their meetings to the level of hunt races, pur et sim- 
ple. with cups and very small money added—with 
perhaps one large handicap of $1,000 at most, and 
wait for better times. Another alternative is to in- 
duce the Legislature to alter the Pool bill in such a 
way that steeple-chasing may commence in New York 
State on May 1 and end on Nov, 1, thus giving 
the Association a month to hold their meetings. The 
third remedy would be to discontinue the meetings 
altogether, a course which would be very regrettable. 
The Rockaway people have an expensive plant at 
Cedarhurst, and the Country Club is making arrange- 
ments for something of the same kind. Some meas- 
ures will have to be taken to protect their interests as 
well as those of the other hunting clubs. 


C. S. PELHAM-CLINTON, 
* & 
* 

THE GAME OF LACROSSE. 


THE season which closed November 1 has not 
been so productive of good results as those interested 
in the success of Canada’s national game anticipated. 
Certain innovations, which were introduced last 
spring and promised well, have proved to be im- 
practicable. Then, again, the splitting of the old 
National Association into two minor leagues has 
not brought about closer relationship between the 
clubs. Not one of the New England clubs has sig- 
nified its intention of joining the Eastern Association. 
A local championship series and a few games with 
outside clubs have satisfied them. 

The Western Association, and its doings during 
the first season of its existence, remain unknown to 
the lacrosse men in the East. For some reason 
efforts to bring about cordial relations between the 
two sections of the country have failed. The West- 
ern men appear to think that enough deference is not 
paid them on account of their possession of the Na- 
tional Championship, which was gained, not on the 
field, but on paper. 

The Brooklyn Club will have the honor of being 
the champion club until 1889. It has made astonish- 
ing strides forward. Faithful practice and attention 
to team-play has made it a strong organization. 
The Staten Island Club, on the other hand, may 
safely be relied upon making every effort next 
spring to regain the coveted honor which so long 
was theirs. 

The other clubs in the Eastern Association—Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Jersey City, Staten Island Cricket 
Club—have not done much during the summer, ex- 
cept to build up their organizations. There is every 


indication, however, that the season of 1889 will 
witness some exciting games. 

That nothing encourages so much as success, is 
seen in the vigor and enthusiasm with which Prince- 
ton, the champion of the College League, has gone 
to work since the opening of college. Usually the 
lacrosse men do very little in the fall in the way of 
practice. But this year, intent upon again winning 
the championship in 1889, class games have been 
played, and the University team has also had several 
games with outside clubs. This has not escaped 
Harvard, her most dangerous rival. The Crimson has 
repeatedly called upon the college to give better sup- 
port to the lacrosse team, which has at times been 
almost the only one to bring back a championship. 
In the spring the time is too limited to get the men 
into first-class condition, and fall and winter work 
should be indulged in when possible. 

Lehigh is thoroughly delighted with lacrosse, and 
Cornell is taking it up. Williams is considering 
whether it will not draw too many men from the 
other sports, and other colleges and schools are 
getting ready to introduce the game. This is very 
gratifying. To play the game well requires so much 
attention to training, and such thorough self-com- 
mand, that, as a mere matter of discipline, it ought to 
be recommended ; besides, no game is more exciting, 
and certainly none more graceful. 

J. C. GERNDT. 
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RABBIT COURSING. 


For every man who owns a greyhound, at least a 
dozen own some kind of a terrier. The terrier is 
essentially man’s companion among all the dogs. 
Bright, intelligent, and full of spirits, he also has the 
happy knack of knowing how to make his presence 
unobtrusive. Among the many breeds which have at 
the present day attained popularity, the fox-terrier is 
facile princeps, and of late years owners have be- 
thought themselves of a good plan to avail themselves 
of the natural instinct of the dog. The fox-terrier is 
naturally possessed of a speed out of proportion to 
his looks, and since ‘‘ the nature of the beast” is to 
pursue anything in the line of game or vermin, he 
has readily fallen in with man’s scheme to course the 
rabbit with his aid. 

The advantages of this sport over coursing with 
greyhounds are many. ‘The grounds have not to be 
so spacious or complete ; the dogs are not so expen- 
sive, either in initial cost, maintenance, or elaboration 
of training; impromptu matches can be easily 
arranged, and, especially in this country, the difficulty 
of supplying the ‘requisite quarry for greyhounds is 
obviated. The rabbit, on the contrary, is fairly 
plentiful in the Eastern States, and a goodly supply 
of them is generally forthcoming. The meetings 
that have hitherto been held have been very success- 
ful, and it is a cause of great satisfaction to all 
sportsmen that the recent case at Hempstead reached 
such a favorable termination. 

This sport has not as yet, in America, gone beyond 
the limits of the select circle which patronizes polo 
and fox-hunting ; but no real reason exists why this 
should be so. The writer has witnessed and taken 
part in very successful impromptu coursing-matches 
in the South, where the intentions of the dogs were 
better than their looks or breeding. It is, in fact, a 
sport open to every man who owns a decent terrier, 
and as such it is regarded in many parts of England, 
where the farmers will not only allow but will take 
part in matches run over their land. 

SPORTING TRAMP. 
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THE DISSENSION IN THE ATHLETIC 
WORLD. 


SOME time since OUTING entered into communi- 
cation with the various gentlemen who are taking 
leading parts in the serious disruption which has 
shaken the athletic world of America to its very 
centre. For some reason best known to those ad- 
dressed, the majority of these gentlemen have not 
seen fit to favor us with their views on the situation. 
We have, however, been placed in a position to give 
the public some extracts from what appears to us to 
be an impartial review of the facts, from the Union’s 
side of the question. We quote as follows: 

‘*In 1879 the New York Athletic Club decided to 
give up the management of the Amateur Champion- 
ship Meeting, so successfully established by it three 
years previously. This course was taken because it 
brought a great deal of additional work on the officers 
of the club, and although the games had been profit- 
able to the organization, its officers no longer desired 
to be continually appealed to for decisions and rulings 
upon athletic matters. For these reasons the N. Y. 


A. C. was willing to relinquish the conduct of the 
championship games to properly organized associa- 
tions of clubs.” 

Thus it came about that in the spring of 1879 the 
National Association of Amateur Athletes of America 


was organized. In 1880 we find the list of clubs 
that were members numbered twenty-one. In 1885 
we find that this number had sunk to twelve, and 
in 1887 it was still twelve, while the New York Ath- 
letic Club, ‘‘ through some personal club trouble,” 
had resigned in 1885. 

‘* With these facts before us it can readily be seen 
that although the Association may have been, and 
no doubt was, national some years ago, it failed to 
keep pace with many of the leading clubs during the 
past three or four years. Some of these, notably the 
New York and Staten Island Athletic clubs, made 
such rapid strides that not only were meetings given 
that were far superior to the championships, but also 
many championship of America events were given 
by them and at their expense, among them being 
the boxing, wrestling, swimming, general gymnas- 
tic, general athletic, etc. 

‘In 1887 the Athletic Club of the Schuylkill 
Navy started the Amateur Athletic Union of the 
U.S.” The why and wherefore of its inception is 
thus accounted for. ‘‘ The first time the A.C. S. N. 
participated in any other athletic competition than 
those held under its own management was in Feb- 
ruary, 1886, when a number of entries were made in 
the championship boxing and wrestling tournament 
given under the auspices of the New York Athletic 
Club, at Tammany Hall, New York. Of the three 
representatives of the A. C. S. N. at this competition, 
one, Mr. Charles A. Clark, won the championship at 
feather-weight boxing, and another, Dr. J. K. Shell, 
was fortunate enough to meet Joe Ellingsworth in 





the middle-weight boxing class ; the latter, it was 
learned just in time to enter a protest, was so tainted 
with professionalism as to render his presence at an 
amateur competition preposterous. The protest 
against Ellingsworth was made by Captain Huneker 
of the A. C. S. N. to the New York Athletic Club, 
by whom he was referred to the National Associa- 
tion of Amateur Athletes of America for a decision 
as to Ellingsworth’s standing. The latter associa- 
tion refused to take any action, claiming that they 
had no jurisdiction in the matter. 

‘* The inconsistent part of the National Associa- 
tion’s action in this matter is the fact of its having 
refused to take any action in this instance and claim- 
ing that it had no jurisdiction, while many will un- 
doubtedly remember that sufficient jurisdiction was 
claimed in the cases of the wrestlers who were dis- 
qualified about six months previous for competing 
at unapproved meetings. 

‘* From the time of this occurrence dates the desire 
of the A. C. S. N. to see formed an association 
national in character, which would take cognizance 
of and exercise jurisdiction over all kinds and classes 
of athletic sports over which no recognized associa- 
tion already in existence, exercised special author- 
ity. This, together with the sincere wishes of the 
club to contribute by every means within their 
power to an effort to exclude from the amateur 
ranks the semi-professional, ‘tough’ and ‘shady’ 
element which has proved so great a detriment to 
the natural growth and popularity of all true ama- 
teur sport, dwarfed its possibilities and rendered 
competition in many of its classes obnoxious to gen- 
tlemen, are the reasons which mainly influenced the 
A.C. 5S. N. to request the New York Athletic Club, 
which organization was not a member of the Na- 
tional, to join in a call for a, meeting of all the 
recognized amateur athletic organizations of the 
United States to consider the formation of a new 
association. 

‘‘The meeting of such a body and its outcome is 
a matter of athletic history. From this convention 
emanated the Amateur Athletic Union. From the 
inception of the Union the A. C. S. N. at once be- 
came prominent in its councils, one of its delegates, 
Mr. W. H. McMillan, being unanimously elected 
president of the new association. 

‘* When the circular calling fora meeting of all 
the clubs to consider the formation of an association 
was received by the Staten Island A. C., a letter 
was at once sent to Mr. John F. Huneker, captain 
of the A. C. of the Schuykill Navy, inquiring what 
club was at the bottom of this move, and what were 
the ideas and reasons in forming such an organiza- 
tion. The reply, as received, was read to the Board 
of Directors, and, after satisfying themselves as to 
its honesty and advisability, a committee with power 
was appointed, consisting of President J. W. Ed- 
wards, Secretary W. C. Davis, Treasurer G. M. 
Mackellar, and Director F. W. Janssen. 
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‘* This entire committee attended the first meeting 
of the A. A. U. After carefully noting and satisfy- 
ing themselves on eyery point, they unanimously 
decided to join ; so the Staten Island A. C. at once 
became a member of the Union. 

‘* Later on, the Union showed so many advan- 
tages over the National, and had so many respec- 
table clubs in it, its affairs being conducted on so 
much better and more business-like principles, that 
after duly considering the case, the Staten Island 
A. C, sent its resignation to the National Associa- 
tion. When the Union selected September 19, 1888, 
at Detroit, as the date and place of their champion- 
ship of America games, the National scheduled its 
similar meeting for September 15, 1888, at New 
York, and, in order to detract from the Detroit meet- 
ing, empowered the Missouri Athletic Club of St. 
Louis to hold a Western championship on its 
grounds September 9. The Union, to show its 
strength, at once authorized the Chicago Athletic 
Club to hold a Western championship meeting on 
its grounds September 1, in order to establish a set 
of Western champions for 1888 before the National 
meeting could be held. 

‘* As time went by, the Union representatives 
considered the advisability of taking some final 
action in the matter, and, after some six weeks’ de- 
liberation, at a meeting held August 25, 1888, 
unanimously passed the following resolution : 

*** Resolved, That any amateur athlete competing 
in any openamateur games in the United States not 
governed by rules approved by the Amateur Athletic 
Union, shall be debarred from competing in any 
games held under the rules of the Amateur Athletic 
Union. This resolution shall take effect imme- 
diately.’ 

‘*The idea was to have the Western clubs and 
athletes recognize but one championship meeting of 
the West (that of the A. A. U. at Chicago). 

‘* The National (or rather now the Manhattan A. 
C.) found it impossible to hold its championship 
meeting in New York, owing to the fact that all 
the athletes, with very few exceptions outside the 
Manhattan Club, belonged to Union clubs, and 
would not compete under the National rules ; so a 
cable was sent by the Manhattans to the Irish 
Gaelic Team to the effect that the meeting had been 
postponed until October 6 in order to allow them to 
compete. 

‘*In the West the two championship meetings 
were held, and those athletes who took part at the 
St. Louis National meeting were debarred from com- 
peting at the Detroit Union games. 

‘*The Union Board held a full meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee at Detroit, on September 18, 1888, 
when the above resolution was again unanimously 
approved of. The committee also unanimously re- 
fused to rescind the same or to reinstate any of the 
athletes who competed at the St. Louis National 
meeting. 

‘* The so-called National meeting held in New 
York city, on October 13, 1888, was, with very few 
exceptions, between the teams of the Irish Gaelic 
Association and the Manhattan Athletic Club. 

‘* At the Detroit meeting of the Union, a com- 
mittee consisting of Otto Ruhl, James E. Sullivan, 
and Fred W. Janssen was appointed, with power to 
confer with Mr. Cullinan, the manager of the Irish 
team. To him, after explaining matters, the follow- 
ing proposition was made, on condition that his 
team should not recognize the National Association 
as an authorized body to give a championship of 
American meeting, viz.: The A. A. U. would give 
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his team a testimonial meeting whenever he desired ; 
would give all the American and Irish championship 
events, and an all-round competition. His associa- 
tion was to take all the gate receipts over and above 
expenses, and the following guarantees were made 
for tickets: Staten Island Athletic Club, $500 ; N.Y. 
Athletic Club, $500; Pastime Athletic Club, $200. 

‘* This offer was refused by Mr. Cullinan, and he 
wrote a letter to the Secretary of the Union asking 
that the resolution be not enforced so far as his 
team was concerned. As a similar request was 
made at Detroit on behalf of the Western athletes, 
and Messrs. Schifferstein and Pursell of the Olympic 
Club, San Francisco, and refused, no action was 
taken. The request could not have been granted 
owing to the fact that the Irish team seemed bound 
by contract to the Manhattan A. C., and paid little 
or no attention to the Union’s propositions. 

‘The National published on its official circular 
the following Executive Committee: President, 
Walton Storm, Manhattan A. C.; vice-president, 
Wm. Halpin, Olympic A. C.; secretary, C. H. 
Mapes, Intercollegiate A. C.; treasurer, W. C. 
Rowland, Staten Island A. C.; S. S. Safford, 
American A. C.; W. G. Hegeman, Nassau A. C.; 
Geo. S. Rhoades, Missouri A. A. A.; and on the 
Games Committee, W. C. Rowland, Staten Island 
A. C.; Walton Storm, Manhattan A. C.; W. G. 
Hegeman, Nassau A. C. 

‘* Now, the following delegates and clubs men- 
tioned on the Executive Committee were not mem- 
bers of the National, viz.: Vice-President, William 
Halpin, Olympic A. C.; treasurer, W. C. Row- 
land, Staten Island A. C. ; S. A. Safford, American 
A. C.; W. G. Hegeman, Nassau A. C. ; and of the 
Games Committee : W. C. Rowland, Staten Island 
A. C.; and W. G. Hegeman, Nassau A. C., the 
clubs having resigned and joined the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union. This left on the Executive Board of 
the so-called National: President Walton Storm, 
Manhattan A. C.; secretary, C. H. Mapes, Inter- 
collegiate A. A., and George S. Rhoades, Missouri 
A. A. A., with Walton Storm on the Games Com- 
mittee. On both the circulars and postal-cards, 
issued respectively under dates of September 3 and 
September 18 by the so-called National, were found 
no names whatsoever, nor did the parties left claim 
any more members. Therefore, the following articles 
taken from the constitution and by-laws of the so- 
called N. A. A. A. A. proved beyond a doubt to any 
fair-minded person that such an association was 
virtually out of existence since the resignations of 
afore-mentioned organizations, to wit: 


CONSTITUTION.—ARTICLE III. 
Membership. 


The membership of this association shall be 
limited to amateur athletic clubs, and any associate 
club not giving at least one public outdoor athletic 
meeting each year, to consist of not less than five 
games, open to all amateurs, shall pay a fine of 
twenty-five dollars, to be paid at or before the next 
annual meeting, and in default of such payment 
such club shall forfeit its membership. 

And the Intercollegiate Athletic Association may 
become a member of this association, such Inter- 
collegiate Association to be deemed an amateur ath- 
letic club for all purposes herein. 


ARTICLE VI. 
Application for Membership. 


Any amateur athletic club desiring to join the as- 
sociation shall send to the secretary an application 
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for membership, a copy of its constitution and by- 
laws, and a list of its officers and members. The 
secretary shall submit this application to each mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee in turn, and these 
members shall endorse their decision. The approval 
of seven members of the Executive Committee shall 
be necessary to constitute an election. 


BY-LAWS.—ARTICLE III. 
Meetings. 


The annual meeting of the Executive Committee 
shall be held at the close of the annual meeting of 
the association. Special meetings of the Executive 
Committee shall be called by the secretary either at 
the written request of three members of the com- 
mittee or by order of the president, and one week’s 
notice of said meeting shall be sent to every mem- 
ber of the committee. At all meetings of the com- 
mittee five-members shall constitute a quorum. 

‘* By the first it is proven that the Intercollegiate 
Association was but a single organization in the 
so-called National Association. The second shows 
that it was necessary to have seven members of the 
Executive Committee present in order to elect a new 
club to membership, and the third that there should 
have been five members present to hold a meeting. 
As the so-called N. A. A. A. A. had not been able 
to hold a meeting or transact business under its own 
constitution and by-laws, the organization in the 
Union refused to recognize the existence of the so- 
called National Association of Amateur Athletes of 
America, and in so doing stated that the respective 
clubs comprising the Union positively denied having 
in any way boycotted the Irish Gaelic Team, owing 
to the fact that the latter simply joined with the 
Manhattan and Missouri Athletic clubs in prefer- 
ence to the Amateur Athletic Union which was com- 
posed of twenty-seven leading associations. 

‘““The M. A. C. Chronicle of October, 1888, pub- 
lished the following clubs as having had delegates 
present at the so-called National’s annual meeting 
held about October 13: Missouri A. A. A., St. 
Louis; Manhattan A. C., New York City; Star 
A. C., Long Island City; West Side A. C., 

York City ; Allerton A. C., New York City ; ane 
Intercollegiate A. A. 

‘‘ The Allerton A. C. was organized in Septem- 
ber, 1888, by members of the Manhattan A. C. 
Mr. G, M. L. Sacks is treasurer, and Mr. G. M. L. 
Sacks of the Manhattan A. C. represents the club 
on the so-called National Association’s Executive 
Committee. Of late the Manhattan A. C. men 
have organized several so-called athletic clubs in 
order to swell the list of clubs belonging to the so- 
called National Association, and in the M. A. C. 
Chronicle of November, 1888, we find Walton 
Storm, G. M. L. Sacks and Fred A. Ware, three 
well-known M. A. C. men on the Executive Com- 
mittee of the so-called National Association, and 
probably two or three others of which it is not posi- 
tive 

‘“None of the so-called National clubs own any 
property, except the land which Mr. Walton Storm 
of the M. A. C. lately purchased for about $160,- 
000, on which it is proposed to build a club-house. 
We, therefore, arrive at the following totals : 
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Membership. Property. 
Manhattan A. C. 400 None. 
Missouri A. A. A. e 200 ps 
A.C. . . . » nis 
West Side A. C. ie we sa 
Allerton A.C... 50 “ 


National Clubs. 


Entire National 750 


‘* The so-called National during the past year has 
given the St. Louis championship meeting, New 
York championship meeting, and a ten-mile cham- 
pionship run. (The New York meeting was twice 
postponed and the ten-mile run was also postponed.) 

Union Clubs. Membership. Property. 
New York A.C. . 2,500 10,000 
New York Turn V erein 2,500 150,000 
A. C. of Schuylkill Navy . 680 85,000 
Staten Island A. C. j goo 85,000 
Columbia A. C. -_ ash. i R 400 65,000 
Orange A. . ‘ 650 60,000 
Detroit A. Cc. ‘ 500 35,000 
New Jersey A. C. 500 35,000 
Flushing A. C. 200 25,000 
Jersey City A. C. 500 35,000 
Berkeley A. C. 250 225,000 


Nothing. 


Eleven Union Clubs out of 
membership of 29 9,580 $1,210,000 
‘* During the past ten months of the A. A. U.’s 

existence, six championship meetings have been 

given, namely: 

“* Boxing, wrestling and fencing championships ; 
general gymnastic championships ; swimming cham- 
pionships ; Chicago Western championships ; De- 
troit American championships; New York indoor 
American championships.” 

The programme for the coming year, arranged 
by the A. A. U., is most extensive and comprises a 
really notable list of events. 

‘*In view of all these facts it can readily be seen 
that the Amateur Athletic Union has done more 
during its short period of existence to encourage and 
foster athletic sports than the National has done in 
almost its entire history of ten years. The Union 
has nationalized athletics, and has proved itself to 
be national in character. It is composed of more 
and stronger clubs than the National, and it has not 
only come to stay, but also to make itself felt 
throughout the entire United States,” 

In regard to the personal attacks made upon the 
leading spirits of the Union by the Manhattan 
Athletic Club Chronicle, we do not propose to say 
anything. We pass them by with the remark that 
‘‘abuse is not argument,” and that such indiscrim- 
inate scattering of verbal mud can further no cause. 

In conclusion, we wish to remark that the evil 
effects of this disruption are already becoming ap- 
parent. ‘‘ Union is strength,” and the following fact 
shows that the athletic world is losing its unity : 

‘*A Western Association has now been formed 
with a view to governing the sport solely in the 
West. To further this cause, the Missouri Club re- 
signs from the N. A. A. A. A. and the Union, while 
the Wanderers of Chicago club resigned from the 
A. &. U.” 
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OUR THEATRICAL PLAYGROUND. 


THE Casino, for the time being, has deserted the 
French and German composers of comic opera and 
taken up the early English humor of Gilbert wed- 
ded to the modern English music of Sullivan. ‘‘ The 
Yeoman of the Guard,” the latest production of these 
two writers, is now in the full tide of its run at the 
Casino. It is doubtful, however, if its prosperity 
will approach anywhere near that of its predecessor, 
‘* The Mikado.” The theme does not admit of the 
same supply of fun, life, color or picturesqueness in 
acting, and while Sir Arthur Sullivan has given us 
some of the best music he has ever written, it is not 
destined to strike the popular fancy. A comic opera 
that does not win popular taste is sure to be short- 
lived. This may not be evidence of good taste, but 
it is true, nevertheless. The manner, however, in 
which ‘‘ The Yeoman of the Guard” is put on the 
stage here, as regards costumes and appointments, 
is good ; but when the cast is considered it is time to 
hesitate in praise. With the exception of Miss Bertha 
Ricci, Mr. Ryley and Mr. Solomon, the other 
principals engaged to present it are unequal to the 
task. In women, particularly, is ‘‘ The Yeoman” 
weak. Miss Sylvia Gerrish and Miss Isabella 
Urquhart are, to put it mildly, not happy in the rdles 
to which they are assigned. Vocally, they are not up 
to the mark, and their acting is on a parallel with 
their singing. The male members of the company 
are also of inferior make-up. All the coaching of Mr. 
Richard Barker, the London stage-manager, cannot 
make singers and actors without the proper material. 
With a good caste, ‘‘ The Yeoman of the Guard” 
would have been a great success here, as it is now 
given. While it is by no means a failure, it has dis- 
appointed numbers who anticipated with pleasure its 
production. 


A MELODRAMATIC UNDER-CURRENT, 


Augustin Daly has once more plunged into the ex- 
citing scenes and thrilling situations of melodrama. 
With the production of ‘‘ The Under-Current” at 
Niblo’s, he has gone back to his first and early love. 
‘©The Under Current” is a reminiscent kind of work 
in which familiar scenes are called to mind, but Mr. 
Daly has been candid enough to acknowledge the 
source from which he had taken them, To ‘‘ Under 
the Gaslight,” one of the most successful local 
dramas of its day, and ‘‘ A Flash of Lightning,” 
he is indebted for some of his effects. Both plays 
named were written by Mr. Daly. He has availed 
himself of some of the material contained in these 
works effectively. ‘‘ The Under-Current” is Eng- 
lish in story, English in character, and the scenes are 
all laid in England. The play was not successful, 
and after a short time was withdrawn from the stage 
of Niblo’s. 


THE ROUGH-AND-TUMBLE DRAMA, 


Charles H. Hoyt is one of the most prolific writ- 
ers of the present day in a class of so-called far- 
cical comedies. ‘‘ A Hole in the Ground,” ‘‘ The 
Parlor Match” and ‘‘A Brass Monkey” are the 
names of a few of his most successful works. They 
have been played in this and other cities to overflow- 
ing houses. One peculiarity of the Hoyt fot-pourri 
is that while people as a rule declare that the produc- 


tions are rubbish and “‘ all that kind of thing,” they 
crowd the theatres in which they are given, to enjoy 
the Hoyt nonsense and be amused at its absurdities, 
It is not, however, the story, its manner of construc- 
tion, or the dialogue of a Hoyt skit which entertains, 
nearly so much as the situations, music, and rough- 
and-tumble business of a number of fairly clever peo- 
ple of variety-show tendencies. The Hoyt order of 
play willjnot live long, but the prolific author of this 
curiously named theatrical driftwood is bright enough 
to perceive that amusement seekers relish nonsense 
and absurdity on the stage, no matter how ridiculous, 
and he furnishes a supply equal to the demand. 


OUR MARY’S RETURN. 


Mary Anderson’s return to the United States and 
her reappearance in this city was hailed with wel- 
come. It is three years since she left here to play 
areturn engagement in England. Her success 
abroad has been such as she may feel just pride in. 
It moreover serves as a rebuke to a certain class of 
people who claim there is no English recognition for 
American talent. The absurdity of this assumption 
is self-evident. ‘‘ A Winter's Tale,” as presented at 
Palmer’s Theatre by Miss Anderson and her com- 
pany is a creditable production.. 


ENGLISH BURLESQUE BY ENGLISH PLAYERS. 


Nellie Farren and Fred Leslie, of the Gaiety 
Theatre, London, arrived in this city just prior to the 
presidential election, and opened at the Standard 
Theatre shortly after in the burlesque, ‘‘ Monte 
Cristo, Jr.” Miss Farren has been the pet of the 
London public for twenty years or more. She won 
her place to honorable regard by her acknowledged 
abilities as an actress of burlesque characters. Her 
talent, however, is not confined to this class of enter- 
tainment alone. A long experience on the stage— 
she began her career before the footlights when she 
was a child—has given her opportunity to attempt all 
kinds of parts. In the romantic, domestic and 
Shakespearian drama she has made a commendable 
record. Boys’ parts are her particular specialty, and 
in these she excels. Miss Farren has introduced 
English burlesque in its best form to New Yorkers. 
The attempt has been made before by other compa- 
nies from London, but shapely forms in scanty cos- 
tumes were suborned to the artistic requirements of 
the performers. In English burlesque, as given 
by Miss Farren and her Gaiety Company, we get an 
attractive travesty told with intelligent action, bright 
music, movement and life. It has made an impres- 
sion as it deserved, while it has given contradiction to 
the theory entertained by the few that because Lon- 
doners could not recognize the burlesque elements in 
an American company sent hastily abroad, a New 
York public would reject an English burlesque com- 
pany here. Bringing coals to Newcastle must, in the 
regular order of things, prove unprofitable, but there 
was no good reason why the theatre-goers of this city 
should withhold their patronage from an entertain- 
ment which has won the attention of the amusement 
seekers of the British metropolis. The engagement 
of the London Gaiety Company at the Standard has 
taught us much in the line of burlesque. 


RICHARD NEVILLE. 
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A story which deals with a routine of life, strange- 
ly unlike the common every-day existence of civil- 
ization, is the novel, entitled ‘‘A Mexican Girl,’’ by 
Frederick Thickstun (Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1888). 
The most é/asé novel reader will tind his attention 
riveted by the novelty and wildness of the scenes 
depicted. The word-painting and dialect are good 
throughout, and, as a rule, the characters are very 
strongly drawn ; but there is a striking improbability 
in the supposition that any man could, like the New 
England schoolmaster, have reached the age of 
thirty, or thereabouts, and remained so ignorant of 
the ways of the world. The climax of the story is, 
moreover, somewhat unsatisfactory. The principal 
character is dismissed rather summarily. In spite 
of such disadvantages, the volume is full of strong 
situations, and the interest is well sustained, while 
the scene, laid in the Southwest, in a community 
composed of Americans, Anglo-Americans, and Mex- 
icans, serves as a weird and picturesque background. 


AN amusing and interesting account of a yachting 
expedition is to be found in ‘‘ The Devil of a Trip; 
or, The Log of the Yacht Champlain,” by J. Armoy 


Knox, the well-known editor of Zexas Siftings 
(New York: National Literary Bureau). The vol- 
ume forms a number of ‘‘ The Unique Series,” and 
is entitled to its position. It consists, in fact, of 
a photo-engraved reproduction of the letters from 
Colonel Knox, as they originally appeared in the 
columns of sundry well-known daily papers, with 
the addition of clever marginal sketches by Thomas 
Worth. The voyage was an inland one, and apart 
from the entertainment to be derived from the book, 
it may serve to furnish many hints to intending voy- 
agers of desirable routes of travel. 


Messrs. A, G. SPALDING & Bros. have issued a 
little hand-book entitled ‘‘ Baseball,” by Harry Pal- 
mer, in view of their Australian tour. It contains 
short and interesting biographies of the players who 
compose the Australian teams, and careful directions 
and explanations as to the science of the game. 
Every lover of the national game should own a 
copy of this manual, if only for reference in settling 
knotty points in the intricacies of play. 


WHEN Mr. W. W. Greener adds another to his 
list of works on the subject of guns, the sportsman 
may feel sure of gaining valuable information by the 
perusal of the volume. ‘‘Ne sutor ultra crepidam,” is 
a motto which should especially apply to writers of 
books on such subjects, and a volume of this descrip- 
tion, unless from the pen of an expert, is worse than 
useless, In ‘‘ Modern Shotguns” (Messrs. Cassell 
& Co.) the author, without reiterating what he has 
already published, has given sportsmen a valuable 
guide to the selection of the right weapon in the right 
place. The mass of useful and interesting facts and 
information incorporated will please every one in- 


terested in such matters, while the cuts and diagrams 
are a markedly useful feature. 


AN account of a winter sojourn in the kindly 
climate of a tropic land may, to readers enduring the 
rigors of a northern latitude, serve either of two pur- 
poses. It may inspire with envy and malice, or serve 
to transport one for a while far from the interminable 
snow and slush. Such as can read, without evoking 
the darker passions, a prettily told narrative of a 
winter spent in,the pleasant warmth of a land blessed 
with 

** A snow of blossoms, and a wild of flowers,” 

should promptly peruse ‘‘ A Winter Picnic,” by J. 
and C. E. Dickinson and S. E. Dowd (New York: 
H. Holt & Co. 1888). The ladies who have con- 
tributed to the book seem to have basked the winter 
through in the glorious sunshine, but also have not 
neglected to chronicle, in an amusing way, many a 
small inconvenience and drawback. The primitive 
civilization of Nassau, the queer traits of the negroes, 
and, in short, all the curious features of a country 
utterly unlike the great marts of commerce, are duly 
set forth in an entertaining fashion. 


THE literature of amateur photography—that most 
fascinating pastime—grows apace. ‘‘ The Inter- 
national Annual of Anthony’s Photographic Bulletin, 
for 1888”’ (New York: Messrs. E. & H. T. An- 
thony ; London: Messrs. H. Greenwood & Co.), is 
a charming contribution. It embodies a vast collec- 
tion of papers on the various aspects of the art from 
the pens of the best authorities on the subject. In- 
formation on any and every point can be found in 
the pages, and no amateur photographer should omit 
to study it. Messrs. Anthony’s manual for amateurs, 
‘* How to Make Photographs,” contains a variety of 
practical instructions and formulz which are of sub- 
stantial service. 


WE have received some charming children’s story- 
books of an exceptionally interesting character. 
Messrs. Lee & Shepard, Boston, and Charles T. 
Dillingham, New York, are the publishers, and the 
excellent appearance of these seasonable little volumes 
reflects much credit on them. The mere fact that 
the text of ‘‘ The King of the Golden River, or the 
Black Brothers,” a legend of Stiria, is from the pen 
of John Ruskin, and the illustrations by Richard 
Doyle, speaks for itself. ‘‘ The Last of the Hugger- 
muggers, a Giant Story,” and its sequel, ‘‘ Kobbol- 
tozo,” by Christopher Pearse Cranch, are thrilling 
tales for the delectation of the little ones. Other two 
books for juvenile readers, but for those out of the 
nursery, from the same publishers, are ‘‘ A Start in 
Life,” by J. T. Trowbridge, and ‘‘ Little Miss 
Wheezy’s Brother,” by Penn Shirley. Both are ad- 
mirably calculated to effect the purpose for which 
they were written, and will prove admirable gift-books 
for this holiday season. 





THE BRITISH FOX’S LAMENT. 


SOUTHERLY wind and a cloudy sky,’ 
So runs a line of the hunting song ; 
But a bleak nor’-easter is what suits me, 
Driving and whirling the snow along. « 


“From the times of yore has the fox been sung 
As a sly old rogue and merry wight, 
vA Who loves the gay sound of the horn and hound 
And gobbles chickens the livelong night. 


“ Such things may have been, but the times are changed ; 
Chickens are scarce, and the farmers keen, 
And with all the hunting that’s going on, 
I’m quite played out and am growing lean. 


“ Now, a neighbor was lately teiling me 
Of a land that sounds like Paradise, 
Where instead of a fox they hunt a bag, 
Where chickens are cheap and very nice. 


“ And I wonder much if such things can be ; 
Egad! how I’d laugh to see that sport ; 
But they ‘break us up’ when they catch us here— 
What do they do when the bag is caught? 


“T have half a mind to speak to my wife 
And take the cubs to these promised lands : 
As I go back home, I'll call at the bank 
And see how much to my credit stands. 


“But, hark! I’ll be hanged if it ain’t that horn— 
I guess I’ll skip ere the hounds catch on.” 
A few minutes after, the pack came up 
And found the old “ varmint”” home had gone. 


Sporting Tramp. 
uty HO ! 





AT THE RIDING SCHOOL, 

In her new riding habit of soft olive green 

She appeared quite as lovely and proud as a queen, 
As around the big ring with a petulant bob 

She sailed on the spine of the old sorrel cob. 


She rocked like the reed in the breezes a-dream, 
She rocked like a lily upon a wild stream ; 

And she made the old cob like a bald-eagle fly 
When she hit him right over his only good eye. 


Oh, she seemed like a queen in the yellow side-saddle, 

When she made the wild horse to ‘‘ Erminie” ske- 
daddle ! 

And when the band ceased, from the stirrup she 


dropped, 
And over the platform most gracefully hopped. 


Then I heard her observe with a gesture elate : 

“T am now riding daily to pull down my weight— 

I am losing flesh daily by riding, and that 

Is the reason I’ve stopped taking Smith’s anti-fat !”’ 
—Puck. 


Miss GUSHINGTON (enjoying a sleigh ride): 1 
think you have a lovely horse, Mr. De Lyle. About 
what does such a fine horse cost ? 

Mr. De Lyte: Two dollars an hou—oh—er— 
yes, that horse is worth about eight hundred dollars, 
Miss Gushington.—Zfoch. 


SMITH: What paper are you working on now ? 

Jones: Ain’t working on any paper. The season 
is over with me. 

“* How’s that ?” 

“‘T was the humorist on the Bugle who got off 
jokes on the baseball umpire. As soon as the base- 
ball season closed I was bounced. I’m trying to get 
a position as a coal-dealer and slipped-up-on-the-ice 
humorist.” — Zexas Siftings. 


A PRETTY maiden fell overboard at New Bedford 
the other day, and her lover leaned over the side of 
the boat, as she rose to the surface, and said: ‘‘ Give 
me your hand.” “‘ Please ask papa,” she gently mur- 
mured, as she calmly sank for the second time.— 
Boston Herald. 


ANOTHER HUNTING INCIDENT, 


Doctor P. had been asked to make one of a party 
to shoot over some private preserves. It turned out 
to be one of his unlucky days. 

a | give you my word,” he at last exclaimed, in 
despair, ‘‘ I can’t kill a thing ! i 

“*Come, doctor,” suggested his host, ‘‘ just imagine 
that you are at the bedside of a patient.” —/udge. 


Ou ! music sweet has charms, you know,. 
To soothe the savage breast ; 

It lightens troubles, calms all woe, 
And gives the weary rest. 


In order, then, to kill his cares, 
And all his sorrows check, 

The blear-eyed, big-mouthed bull-dog wears 
A brass band round his neck. 


—New York Journal, 


WIFE (indignantly): I've heard through a certain 
married lady in town, John, that you bet me against 
a horse the other night that your candidate would 
win ? 

HusBaND: Well, what of it? My candidate is 
bound to win; the other man hasn’t the ghost of a 
show, and, as you’ve always wanted a riding horse, 
I thought I would just get you one, and get it cheap. 
— The Epoch. 


PARSON’s WIFE: Why, Johnny, you’re not going 
fishing on Sunday, are you? 

JouNNy: Oh, no—no. I—I only thought I’d take 
the pole away from the house so that my brothers 
needn’t be tempted.—Zz/e, 


CapTAIN: Well, what do you make it out to be? 

Miss Cu.TurE (0f Boston): Why, it is a feline 
vessel, a Grimalkin craft. 

CAPTAIN: Oh, yes; we call em cat-boats.—Ocean. 


Jones: Ramrod, they say that it takes a tempera- 
ture of 64° below zero to kill a wild goose. 

RAMROD: Well, what of it? 

Jones: Oh, I was just thinking that you won’t be 
likely to get any wild geese this season, that’s all.— 
Burlington Free Press. 








THE following extracts from Mr. H. H. John- 
ston’s paper in the Fortnightly Review for October 
will interest sportsmen. Mr. Johnston grows en- 
thusiastic over the new territory ceded by the Sultan 
of Zanzibar to the Imperial British East African 
Company : 

‘* The animal products of this region are typically 
African, and at the time of my journeyings therein 
it was a sportsman’s paradise. . Buffaloes, 
which abound so as to be dangerous, pravide very 
eatable beef. Rhinoceros are so numerous in the 
interior that the horns are an important item in 
trade, for they may be sold on the coast for three or 
four rupees each (say 6s.). Hippopotami are abun- 
dant in the rivers and lakes. . The elephant 
abounds in the neighborhood of Kilimanjaro and 
Kenia to the extent of many thousands. He here 
becomes quite a mountaineer, and ranges through 
the magnificent forests that clothe the upper slopes 
of these giants among African peaks. The natives 
waylay his forest tracks with artfully devised pitfalls 
and traps, preferring this more cowardly way of pro- 
curing their ivory to facing the elephant in the chase. 
Lions’ skins are less easy to obtain from 
the natives, as that animal is rarely killed by them ; 
but sportsmen might shoot him to a considerable ex- 
tent, as he is both common and bold. Monkey 
skins of the handsome variety of bushy white-tailed 
Colobus, which is alone found in this region, are 
valuable. 

‘*Ostriches are exceedingly numerous through- 
out this district of East Africa; the species which 
is here represented is the Struthio Danaoides of 
Captain Shelley’s determination. It differs from 
the widespread Struthio Camelus in the color of the 
soft parts and naked skin, and the size and markings 
of the egg. When living in Taveita, in the summer 
and autumn of 1884, I and my men used to largely 
subsist on their eggs, which were brought us in 
numbers by the natives, and sold for about a penny- 
worth of cloth each. Of course, to any ornithologist, 
this country is exceedingly interesting, and there is 
an abundance of guinea-fowl, francolin, pigeons, 
and bustards.”” 


SHOULD the disappearance of all kinds of game, 
‘with which we are so much threatened in America, 
really come to pass, it looks as if Scandinavia would 


be a good field to seek. Bears and wolves were un- 
usually numerous in Sweden last summer ; in the 
province of Jemtland four were seen on one occasion, 


and much damage to cattle was reported. 
Elks were very plentiful, in consequence 
of rigid preservation, particularly in Cen- 
tral and Southern Sweden, large herds 
having been seen of these noble animals. 
A great royal elk hunt took place recently 
on the Hunneberg estate, in Sudermania, 
a Swedish crown property, when upwards of 100 
elks were killed. As to feather game, the season 
in Sweden was better than was anticipated after 
so long and severe a winter. From several parts 
came good reports of blackgame, capercailzie and 
partridges. For the protection of the last during 
the winter, when the snow makes feeding difficult, 
the Swedish Shooting Association has decided upon 
granting awards to farmers who feed these birds 
during that season. 

In Norway, however, game was scarce, owing to 
the terribly severe and long winter. This was par- 
ticularly the case with the rype, or brown ptarmigan. 
The reindeer shooting was good, and bears seem to 
have been more than usually numerous last sum- 
mer, particularly in South-central Norway. 





THE following facts may, however, prove instruc- 
tive to Americans who think of emulating the ex- 
ample set by some few of their countrymen, and 
seeking their sport abroad at the present time. In 
the Valuation Appeal Court for Inverness, held 
recently, the first case called was that of Donald 
Cameron, of Lochiel, who appealed against the 
valuation of his deer forest at the rate of £25 per 
stag, and of his grouse-shootings at 10s. per brace. 
Finally the case was settled at the rate of £20 per 
stag, and 10s. per brace of grouse. It would be of 
much interest to know what the rating of these prop- 
erties would be if they were used for agricultural 
purposes. It is worthy of note that Scotch venison 
does not fetch more than 1oc. per pound for the 
hind quarter in the London market, and half that 
sum for the fore quarter. 


THE following chronology of railways affords a 
good index to the progressiveness of the countries 
mentioned: The first railway was opened in England 
on Sept. 27, 1825 ; Austria, Sept. 30, 1828 ; France, 
Oct. 1, 1828 ; United States, Dec. 28, 1829; Bel- 
gium, May 3, 1835; Germany, Dec. 7, 1835 ; Cuba, 
in 1837; Russia, on April 4, 1838; Italy, in Sep- 
tember, 1839; Switzerland, on July 15, 1844; Ja- 
maica, Nov. 21, 1845; Spain, Oct. 24, 1848 ; Can- 
ada, in May, 1850; Mexico and Peru, in 1850; 
Sweden, in 1851; Chili, in January, 1852; India, 
on April 18, 1853 ; Norway, in July, 1853 ; Portu- 
gal, in 1854; Braail, April 21, 1854 ; Victoria (Aus- 
tralia), Sept. 14, 1854; Columbia, Jan. 28, 1850; 
New South Wales, Sept. 25, 1850; Egypt, in Jan- 
uary, 1856; Natal, on June 26, 1860; and in 
Turkey, on Oct. 4, 1860. 





Tuis department of OuTiNG is specially devoted to para- 
xtaphs of the doings of members of organized clubs engaged 
in the reputable sports of the period, and also to the record- 
ing of the occurrence of the most prominent events of the 
current season, On the ball-fields it will embrace Cricket, 
Baseball, Lacrosse and Football. On the bays and rivers, 
Yachting, Rowing and Canoeing. Inthe woods and streams, 
Hunting, Shooting and Fishing. On the lawns, Archery, 
Lawn Tennis and Croguet. ‘Together with Ice-Boating, 
Skating, Tobogganing, Snowshoeing, Coasting, and winter 
sports generally. 

Secretaries of clubs will oblige by sending in the names of 
their presidents and secretaries, with the address of the latter, 
together with the general result of their most noteworth 
contests of the month, addressed, ‘Editor of OvutinG,” 
239, Fifth Avenue, New York. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications intended for the Editorial Depart- 
ment should be addressed to‘ The Editor,” and not to any 
person by name. Advertisements, orders, etc., should be 
kept distinct, and addressed to the manager. Letters and 
inguiries from anonymous correspondents will not receive 
attention. All communications to be written on one side of 
the paper only. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


AT a meeting of the Photographic Society of Phil- 
adelphia, held recently, the executive committee of 
the Interchange reported that it had selected from 
the slides of 1886-’87 two hundred specimens to be 
sent to England in exchange for the same number 
to be sent to this country. 


DuRING the past year the Chicago Lantern Slide 
Club has added materially to its numbers. The fol- 
lowing new members were admitted some time since : 
C, E. Bradbury, J. L. Atwater, E. H. Reed, G. H. 
Daggett, Charles Stadler, F. S. Osborn, B. D. 
Washington, and Wallace Fairbank. Three mem- 
bers were added to the executive committee: Dr. 
C. F, Matteson, E. J. Wagner, and G. A. Douglas. 


THE Society of Amateur Photographers of New 
York gave a Smoking Concert, November 18, which 
proved a very enjoyable affair. There was some 
good vocal and instrumental music, and after the 
concert was over, the audience had a ‘‘German- 
American tea”—the tea having been brewed in a 
keg, after the manner of the German. Strange to 
say, on the conclusion of the repast there were 
several ‘‘ kegs full,’’ after the manner of the Ameri- 
can. 


THE New Orleans Camera Club has recently 
taken a number of sketches of an ‘‘ outing” along 
the line of the Northeastern railroad. Some prétty 


bits of scenery and quaint negro characters were 
taken during the trip. The following gentlemen 
headed the excursion party : President William Man- 
deville, Vice-President Joseph A. Hincks, Secretary 
Charles E. Fermer, Treasurer Harry T. Howard. 


ATHLETICS, 


THE fail handicap meeting of the Harvard Ath- 
letic Association was held November 5, on Holmes’ 
Field, Cambridge, Mass. The events were as fol- 
lows : 

1o0-yards run—irst heat, O. K. Hawes, ’92 (2 
yds.), first. Time, 10%s. Second heat, E. C. 
Moen, ’gt (scratch), first. Time, 10 2-5s. Final 
heat, O. K. Hawes, ’g2 (2 yds.), first. Time, 10 
2-58. 

Running broad jump—G. R. White (scratch), 
first. Distance, 20 ft. 2% in. 

One-mile walk—C. T. R. Bates, ’92 (30 sec.), 
first. Time, 8m.1%s. J. E. Howe, ’g1 (scratch), 
second. 

One-mile run—J. L. Dodge, ’91 (100 yds.), first. 
Time, 4m. 34s. A. M. White, ’92 (100 yds.), sec- 
ond. 

Running high jump—E. W. Dustan, ’89 (3 in.), 
first. Distance, 5 ft. 

440-yards run—T. J. Stead, ’91 (10 yds.), first. 
Time, 523/s. W.H. Wright, ’92, second. 

Half-mile run—G. L. Batchelder, ’92 (40 yds.), 
first. Time, 2m. 3s. 

220-yards run—S. Wells, Jr., ’91 (12 yds.), first. 
Time, 23 2-5s. O. K. Hawes, ’g2 (5 yds.), sec- 
ond. 

The officers of the course were: Referee, G. B. 
Morrison, 83; Judges, J. D. Bradley, L. S., F. 
B. Lund, ’88; Judge of Walking, H. H. Bemis, 
87; Timekeepers, J. G. Lathrop, F. D. Fisher, 
86, J. T. Taylor, E. S. Wright, L. S. ; Scorer, 
Allston Burr, ’89. 


THE fall games of the Friends’ Central School, 
Philadelphia, were held November 4, at the Uni- 
versity Grounds. 

Pole vault—Stuart, 7 ft. 5 in. 

One-mile run—Emerick, 6m. 13 3-5s. 

Running high jump—Sill, 4 ft. 8 in. 

Standing broad jump—Goldsmith, 9 ft. 2 in. 

Half-mile walk—Wilkeson, 4m. 274s. 

100-yards run (juniors)—Final heat, Stuart, 11 
4-5s. 

Throwing baseball—Burrough, 1. 

too-yards run (seniors)—Final heat, Goldsmith, 
II 4-5S. 

440-yards run—A’ Becket, 1. 

Three-legged race—Burrough and Marter, 11 
4-5s. 

One-mile-bicycle race—Mode, 3m. 38 2-3s. 
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Putting the shot—Meredith, 27 ft. 9 in. 
Running broad jump—Dumont, 18 ft. 4 in. 
Hurdle race—Dickeson, 22 2-5s. 
Tug-of-war—Class of ’89, 1, by 3 inches. 


Tue Athletes of the Gaelic Club of Ireland left 
for home on the City of Rome, October 31. The 
trip to this country did not prove a great financial 
success. 


THE first annual games of the Outing Athletic 
Club were held on the grounds of the Brooklyn Ath- 
letic Association, November 6. Theattendance was 
large, the management good, the track in fine con- 
dition, and the racing events were closely contested 
and interesting. Nearly six hundred people wit- 
nessed the sports, which resulted as follows : 

100-yards professional race, handicap—E. Herline, 
Wilmington (§% yds.) first; Steve Farrell, Rock- 
ville, Conn., second. Time, Io 1-5s. 

120-yards run, handicap (amateur)—Thomas Lee, 
N.Y. Y. M.C. A,, first ; N. Linicus, Olympic A. C., 
second. Time, 12%s. 

Running high jump, handicap—M. O. Sullivan, 
Pastime A. C., first; R. K. Pritchard, Staten 
Island A. C., second. Height, 5 ft. 5 in., handicap 
5 in.; second, 5 ft. 8% in. 

One-mile walk, handicap—W. F. Pollman, Pas- 
time A. C., first (40 sec.); J. B. Keating second. 
Time, 7m. I-5s. 

Half-mile run, handicap—A. Aspengein, Pros- 
pect Harriers (42 yds.), first; W. H. Moore, N. Y. 
A. C. (45 yds.), second. Time, 2m. 2 3-5s. 

350-yards run, handicap—R. R. Houston, I. H. 
(20 yds.), first; W. E. Hughes, Pastime A. C., 
second, Time, 39 4-5s. } 

Running broad jump, handicap—S. D. See, 
(36 in.), Brooklyn A. C., first, 18 ft. 91% in.; W. 
Neuman, Olympic A. C. (30 in.), second. 

One-mile run, handicap—P. C. Petrie, O:ympic 
A. C, (43 yds.), first; E. Hjertberg, Olympic A. C., 
(35 yds.), second. 

220-yards hurdle race, handicap—A. Brown, Pas- 
time A. C. (8 yds.), first; W. H. Struse, S. I. A. C., 
second. Time, 27%s. 

Putting the 16-lb. shot, handicap—W. Neuman, 
Olympic A. C. (6 ft.), first; Alf. Ing, Y. M. C. A. 
(1 ft.), second. Distance, 31 ft. 4% in. 


I. B. MEREDITH, the well-known sprinter and 
football player of Ireland is coming to America. 


SCHIFFERSTEIN, the California amateur sprinter, 
has decided to become a professional. He and Be- 
thune will be a great pair at 100 yards. 


AN athletic enterprise has been set on foot by the 
National Assoc. of Amateur Athletes of America. It 
is this: The association has determined to hold a na- 
tional meeting immediately before their international 
championship next May. The meeting will be 
open to every amateur in the United States, and the 
winners of contests will form an international team 
which will make a tour of Europe, entering all 
amateur championship games held in foreign coun- 
tries. The team will also hold a series of games at 
the Paris Exposition of 1889. Many prominent 
men interested in athletics are very favorably im- 
pressed with the scheme and believe that it will be a 
successful one. 


THE following definition of an amateur has been 
adopted by.the Western Association: An amateur 
athlete is one who has never competed with or 
against a professional for a prize, or who has never 
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competed for a staked bet or other monetary consid- 
eration or under a fictitious name, or who has never, 
directly or indirectly, either in competition or as an 
instructor, or as an assistant or through any con- 
nection whatever with any form of athletic games 
obtained any financial consideration, either directly 
or indirectly; who has never sold or pledged any 
prize or token won or obtained through connection 
with athletics, or whose membership in any athletic 
organization is of no pecuniary benefit to himself, 
directly or indirectly. 


THE games of the Manhattan Athletic Club, No- 
vember 6, were of a high order. Four new records 
were made, two on the running path and two on the 
field. The cinder-path was in excellent condition. 
Arthur George and G. L. Young, the champion 
cross-country runners of England, gave exhibitions 
of their style. Conneff and Mitchell, the Irish 
runner and the weight thrower, made new records. 
The following is a summary of the events: 


100-yards run—First heat: F, Westing, M. A. C. 
(scratch), and A. F. Copeland, M. A. C. (2 yds.), a 
dead heat, in 10 2-5s. Second heat: J. S. Wie- 
ners, Jr., M. A. C. (9 yds.), first, in 10 4-5s. Third 
heat: H. Shipman (4% yds.), first, in 10 4-5s. 
Fourth heat: J. C. Devereaux, M. A. C. (5 yds.), 
first, in 10 4-5s. /ifth heat: W.M. Macdermott, 
M. A. C. (7 yds.), first, in 10 4-5s. Final heat; 
Macdermott first, Devereaux second, Copeland 
third; time, ro 1-5s. It wasa fine race, and less 
than 18 inches divided the four men at the finish. 

Two-mile walk—E. D. Lange, M. A. C, (scratch), 
first, time 14m. 45 2-5s.; F. Fillistrand, W. S. A. 
C. (80 sec.), second, .in 16m, 21s. ; F. A. Ware, M. 
A. C. (25 sec.), third, not timed. 

Throwing 16-lb. haommer—M. W. Ford, Brooklyn 
(25 feet), first, at 78 ft. rr in.; [.S. Mitchell, M. A. 
C. (scratch), second, at ror ft. g4in.; F. L. Lam- 
brecht, M. A. C. (scratch), third, at ror ft. 3 in. 

Two-mile run—T. P. Conneff, M. A. C. (scratch), 
first, in gm. 43s.; A. Sheridan, W. S. A. C. (175 
yds.), second ; T. Owens, W. S. A. C. (205 yds.), 
third; won easily. Conneff made 1 mile in 4m. 
48s.; 11% miles, 6m. 3 4-5s.; 1% miles, 7m. Igs., 
and 13{ miles, 8m. 32 2-5s. His time at 114 miles 
supplants P. D. Skillman’s 6m. 5 4-5s. made at 
Brooklyn, July 4, 1887, and his time at 13¢ miles is 
the best American record, there having been no pre- 
vious record for the distance. Had Conneff been 
pushed he could have broken Carter’s two-mile rec- 
ord of gm. 38 3-ss. 

120-yards herdle race over 3 ft. 6 in. obstacles 
—A. F. Copeland, M. A. C., first; H. Mapes, 
Columbia College, second ; E. M. Vandervoort, M. 
A. C., third. Won easily in 16 2-5s. The record 
is 16 1-5s., by A. A. Jordan, N. Y. A. C. 

Quarter-mile run for novices—J. E. Gounison, 
Columbia College, first; W. Bogardus, M. A. C., 
second; J. A. Allen, Star A. C. C., third. Won 
by 5 ft., after a good race, in 58 4-5s. 

Running broad jump—Victor Mapes, C. C. A. A. 
(rft. 6 in.), first, at 22 ft. 4% in.; A. F. Remsen, 
M. A. C. (1 ft. 3 in.), second, at 22 ft. gin. ; Z. A. 
Cooper, U. A. C. (3 ft. 6 in.), third, at 22 ft. 3 in. 

350-yards run—J. C. Devereaux, M. A. C. (9 
yds.), first; A. F. Copeland, M. A. C. (3 yds.), 
second ; H. Shipman, M. A. C. (12 yds.), third. 
Copeland got a good start, but was unable to get 
through the field. He ran a close second in the 
good time of 39 3-5s. 

Field officers: Referee, G. W. Carr, M. A. C.; 
Judges, C. H. Mapes, Columbia College ; W. Gage, 
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KA «a8 GG tL. BM. Sacks, x. A. << 
Timers, M. P. Bagg, M. A. C.; G. A. Avery, 
M. A. C., and A. F. Kimbel, M. A. C. Judge 
of Walking, G. L. M. Sacks; Starter, H. P. Pike, 
M. A. C. 


THE amateur athletic clubs of Chicago and vicin- 
ity, at present members of the Amateur Athletic 
Union, have organized a local committee, to be 
known as the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciated A. A. U. Clubs of Chicago and vicinity. 
The committee will be composed of three delegates 
from each A, A. U. club within fifty miles of Chi- 
cago, and will legislate, under the board of man- 
agers of the A. A. U., on all matters pertaining to 
the interests of the associated clubs and Western 
athletics in general. The committee is at present 
composed of delegates from the following clubs: 
Chicago Amateur Athletic Association, Garden City 
Athletic Club, First Regt. (I. N. G.) A. A., and 
Pullman Athletic Club. Officers: Hall T. K. Fake, 
P. A. C., chairman ; Noah Clark, C. A. A. A., secre- 
tary and treasurer. The following circular has been 
issued : 

To THE AMATEUR ATHLETIC ORGANIZATIONS OF 

CHICAGO AND VICINITY : 


The Executive Committee of the Associated A. 
A. U. clubs of Chicago and vicinity beg to call your 
attention to the enclosed announcement. It is to 
the interest of all amateur athletic clubs to associate 
themselves with a national and thoroughly represen- 
tative governing body, having for its object the ad- 
vancement of American amateur athletics and whose 
rulings shall be final and authoritative on all points 
of importance in such matters, and whose deci- 
sions shall have international recognition. The 
formation of the local executive committee insures 
the proper representation of each local club, as well 
as the thorough investigation and care of the mutual 
interests of the associate clubs and Western athletic 
interests in general. 

Respectfully, 
NoAH CLARK, Sec’y. 

Chicago, Oct. 17, 1888. 


THE American Athletic Union held its first sup- 
plementary indoor meeting for the Championship 
of the United States, November 21, at Madison 
Square Garden in this city. W. B. Curtis was 
referee and the judges A. V. De Gorcouria, E. C. 
Carter, and John Huneker. The following is a sum- 
mary of the events : 

Seventy-five yards—First heat, W. C. White, N. 
Y. A. C., first; A. J. Murburg, second ; time, 8 
2-5s. Second heat, Horace Walker, Yale A. C., 
first; W. E. Hughes, P. A. C., second; time, 8 
2-5s. Third heat, F. W. Robinson, Yale College 
and N. Y.A. C., first; H. Luerson, P. A. C., 
second; time, 8 2-5s. Fourth heat, Thomas J. Lee, 
O. A. C., first ; N. H. Strusse, S. I. A. C., second; 
time, 8 2-5s. Fifth heat, S. J. King, Col. A. C., 
Washington, first; F. H. Babcock, N.Y. A. C., 
second ; time, 8 2-5s. Sixteen competed. inal 
heat, Robinson, Walker, King and Lee competed, 
the others being beaten in the supplementary heats. 
Robinson won by a foot ; time, 8 2-5s; King sec- 
ond. 

200-yards hurdle (3 feet 6 inches)\—Run in one 
heat. Won by A. A. Jordan, N. Y. A. C.; time, 
30 4-5s.; G. Schwegler, second; E. Lentilhon, 
Yale College and N. Y. A. C., third. Four ran. 
Jordan won as he pleased. 

Three-quarter mile walk—T. Sherman, N. J. A. 
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C3 Burckhardt, P. A. C.; H. Dimse, P. 
A. ic ‘an Hassell, Chicago A, A. A., and J. C. 
Kouth, P, A. C., competed. Won easily by Burck- 
hardt; time, 5m. 14s.; Sherman second, Kouth 
third. 

Standing high jump—W. Norris, S. I. A. C.; A. 
Shroeder, N. Y. A. C.; S. Crook, M. A. C.; F. 
T. Ducharme, Detroit A. C.; Samuel Toch, S. 
I. A. C.; R. K. Pritchard, S. I. A. C.; J. R. 
Elder, Columbia A. C., Washington, D. os 
John Scheurer, O. A. C.; E. Giannini, N. Y. 
C., and B. L. Harrison, Orange A. C., onguink 
Crook won with 4 ft. 11% in. This is within 
three-quarters of an inch of the American record, 
and beats the English record 1% inches. The 
start was made at 3 ft. 6 in. 

1,000 yards run—G. Y. Gilbert, N. Y. A. C.; 
E. A. Merrick, M. A. C.; S. Barr, S. I. A. C.; 
W. T. Thompson, S. I. A. C., and W. J. Greg- 
ory, Birmingham A. C., competed. It was a good 
race, and during the last lap and a half Gilbert 
and Thompson were in advance and running for 
their lives. Gilbert lasted the longest and won by 
several yards. Time, 2m. 26 4-5s. 

150-yards run—First heat, W. C. White, N. Y. 
A. C., first; Thomas S. Lee, O. A. C., second; 
time, 17 1-5s. Second heat, S. J. King, Col. A. 
C., Washington, D. C., first; W. E. Hughes, 
P. A. C., second; time, 17%s. Third heat, F. 
T. Ducharme, Detroit A. C., first; S. E. Cor- 
bett, S. I. A. C., second. Final heat, White won 
a splendid race by less than a foot. Time, 17 
1-5s. King was second and Hughes third. 

Kicking Football (for accuracy)—C. T. Schles- 
inger, N. Y. A. C.; T. O. Speir, Orange A. C.; 
Frank Cunningham, S. I. A. C.; E. J. Chapman, 
S.. &, #. Og D. A. Lindsay, S. I. A. C.; F. 


Allen, M. A. C.; C. T. Hollister, M. A. C.; ME. B 
Laidlaw, Mm. Us ‘A. C.; G. A. White, M. A. C; H. 
Sinclair, M. A. C., and J. J. Barker, A 


competed. Cunningham won, Sinclair second and 
Allen third. 

600-yards run—Stewart Barr, S. I. A. C.; J. F. 
Robinson, S. I. A. C.; E. E. Barnes, O. A. C.; 
A. W. S. Cochrane, N. Y. A. C., and J. P. Thorn- 
ton, N. Y. A. C., competed. Thornton won in 
hand. Time, 1m. 23 2-5s. Barnes was second and 
Cochrane third. 

56-lb. weight (for height)—E. Giannini, N. Y. A. 
C.; George R. Gray, N.Y. A. C.; C. A. J. Queck- 
berner, S. I. A. C.; J. Hackett, P. A. C., and M. 
O. Sullivan, P. A. C., competed. Sullivan won it 
with 13 ft. 115% in., "beating his own record 25% 
in., made October 2, 1886. Queckberner was sec- 
ond at 13 ft. 75 in. and Hackett at 13 ft. 556 in. 

300-yards hurdle (2 feet 6 inches)—Run in one 
heat. A. A. Jordan, N. Y. A. C.; A. Brown, P. 
A. C.; G. Schwelger, A. A. C., and E. Lentilhon, 
Yale College and N. Y. A. C., "competed. Jordan 
won without trouble. Time, 41s. Brown was sec- 
ond and Schwelger third. 

Running hop, step and jump—Nine of fourteen 
entries competed. R. Robertson, M. A. C., 
won with 43 ft. rin.; E. E. Smith, B. A. A., sec- 
ond, 40 ft. 5in., and T. H. Babcock, i A. ot 
third, 40 ft. The world’s record is 48 ft. 3 in., by 
J. Purcell, Limerick, June 9, 1887, and the Ameri- 
can 44 ft. 13 in., by M. W. Ford, New York, May 
Io, 1884. 

Putting 24-lb. shot—George R. Gray, N. Y. A. 
C.;-C. A. J. Queckberner, S. I. A. C.; M. O. Sul- 
livan, P. A. C., and J. Hackett, P. "A, C., com- 


peted. Gray was in grand form, and covered 32 ft. 
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6% in., which beats the world’s record 4 ft. 734 in., 
it being 27 ft. 11 in., made by George Ross, Salford, 
England, November 13, 1876. Gray then made an 
exhibition put, and covered 33 ft. 9% in. Queck- 
berner was second in the competition, with 31 ft. 3 
in., and Sullivan third, with 27 ft. 34% in. The 
American record was 25 ft. 7 in., made by M. Mar- 
koe, Princeton, N. J., May 13, 1876. 

Two-mile run—T. A. Collett, P. A. C.; A. B. 
George, Spartan Harriers, England; P. C. Petrie, 
©. A. C2 G&G. ¥. Gibet, N. ¥. A. C.: HM. A. 
Smith, S. I. A. C.; W. F. Thompson, S. I. A. C.; 
J. Adelsdorfer, P. A. C., and E. Hjertberg, O. A. 
C., competed. George, who is a brother of W. G. 
George, the well-known professional long distance 
runner of England, won easily. Time, 10m, 18 I-5s. 
The American record is gm. 38 3-5s., made by E. C. 
Carter in the open air. E. Hjertberg, O. A. C., was 
second in the competition, and T. A. Collett, P. A. 
C., third. 

300-yards run, in one heat—J. P. Thornton, N. 
Y. A. C., won with few inches to spare. Time, 34 
3-5s. W.H. Strusse, S. I. A. C., was second, and 
Horace F. Walker, Yale College, third. Five started. 

Four-mile walk—H. Druise, P. A. C.; S. Cra- 
mer, P. A.C.; J. C. Korth, P. A. C.; O. E. Payn- 
ter, S. I. A. C.; W. R. Burckhardt, P. A. C.; W. 
Donahy, Prospect Harriers; W. Pollman, P. A. C., 
and W. A. Berrian, M. A. C., competed. Cramer 
won. Time, 32m. 13s. The first mile was in 
7m. 52 4-5s.; two miles, 16m. I 3-5s., and three 
miles, 24m. 14 2-5s. 


THE Naval Academy cadets had their usual 
Thanksgiving Day jsports, November 29, at An- 
napolis, Md. The athletic tournament which came 
off in the forenoon was witnessed by a large number 
of people. The boys were defeated after an excit- 
ing contest in a football game with the Johns Hop- 
kins University team of Baltimore. The score stood 
—Johns Hopkins, 25; cadets, 12. 

In the athletic tournament Cadet Camden cleared 
21 ft. qin. in a running long jump; Cadet Hoff 
reached 5 ft. 4 in. in a running high jump; Cadet 
Chase 7 ft. 8 in. in pole vaulting; Cadet Mc- 
Donald put a 16-pound shot 32 ft. 10 in., and Cadet 
Taylor 31 ft. The one hundred yards dash was 
won by Cadet Brand in Io sec., or rather so said the 
timers, beating Cadet Sullivan 4 of a second. 

Throwing the baseball was won by Cadet Beck, 
who reached 107 yards; Cadet Trickle, second, 103 
yards. 

In the tug-of-war the contestants were the first 
and third divisions of cadets against the second and 
fourth, about 100 on a side. The first and third 
walked away with their competitors. 


THE following detailed account of the Montreal 
Athletic Fair may prove of service in affording hints 
to organizations of a similar description : 

In September, 1887, the Montreal Amateur Ath- 
letic Association purchased a fine piece of property in 
the West End for an athletic ground. The purchase 
price was $45,000 ; of this they paid $15,000 in cash. 
An active canvass among the members and friends 
resulted in $17,000 being subscribed towards the 
liquidation of the liability. The leveling of the 
grounds, fencing, grand-stands and cinder-path (one- 
third of a mile) cost upwards of $10,000 more, with 
pavilioas and dressing-rooms and other improvements 
yet to build. The idea of a bazaar or fair, which had 
been mooted two years previously, was again ad- 
vanced, the fair friends of the members becoming 


enthusiastic over it. After some preliminaries the 
idea took shape ; a committee was formed to further 
the scheme ; each club in the association formed a 
fair committee. A lady was chosen and appointed 
president of each club table, with power to select as 
many young ladies as were deemed necessary to as- 
sist. Before the summer holidays the scheme was 
well under way, and during the months of July and 
August, at most of the Canadian summer resorts, 
groups of ladies could be seen at work making costly 
and handsome fancy work for the fair. 

The Executive Committee finally stood as follows : 
F. M. Larmonth, president ; D. J. Watson, hon. 
sec.; Wm. Bruce, treasurer. James Paton, S. M. 
Baylis, A. G. Walsh, I. Sutherland, A. G. Higgin- 
son, and the following chairmen: W. H. White 
(association), F. C. A. MclIndoe (lacrosse), A. W. 
Stevenson (snow-shoe), F. G. Gnaedinger (bicycle), 
M. Freeman (toboggan), G. L. Cains (football), 
W. D. Aird (hockey), W. J. Cleghorn (Junior La- 
crosse Club), Harry Brophy (Cinderella), Fred. S, 
Brush (baseball), W. A. Coates (entertainment). 

The lady presidents of each table had from twenty 
to forty young ladies as assistants, each wearing 
their particular club color. The lady presidents were 
as follows: Mrs. W. L. Maltby (association), 
flower table; Mrs. F. M. Larmonth (lacrosse) fancy ta- 
ble ; Mrs. Fred. Birks (snow-shoe), general store table ; 
Mrs. C. W. Dickinson (bicycle), candy and fruit table; 
Mrs. I. L. Wiseman (toboggan), bric-a-brac table ; 
Mrs. Geo. Drummond (football), art gallery ; Mrs. 
Will H. Whyte (Cinderella), refreshment parlor ; 
Mrs. James Paton (hockey), fancy goods table; 
Mrs. Fred. Massey (junior lacrosse), fancy table ; 
Mrs. Fred. S. Brush (baseball), linen and basket 
table. In all ten tables and two hundred and fifty 
assistants. 

The fair was held the last week in September, in 
the Victoria Skating Rink. Booths for each club 
were erected on the promenade around the sides of 
the building, leaving the centre part free for the vis- 
itors and patrons, with the exception of the flower 
table, which occupied a place in the centre. Each 
table or booth was arranged differently, and prettily 
decorated with the bunting and ribbons of each club 
color, and the various and distinct implements of each 
particular sport. Lacrosses, snow-shoes, bicycles, 
toboggans, footballs, hockey sticks and skates, base- 
balls and bats, were decorated and used to decorate 
in every conceivable way. Many of the ladies wore 
costumes made in their favorite club colors. Gifts 
poured in from every quarter. Among the many do- 
nations received was a $500 piano, $200 (pipe-top) 
organ, $250 sealskin sacque, three sewing-machines, 
six ranges and stoves, desks, writing cabinet, book- 
case, Remington typewriter, silverware from Tiffany 
of New York, fancy goods from A. G. Spalding & 
Bro. and Peck & Snyder, of New York, and hundreds 
of smaller and equally handsome gifts. 

The fair realized from the sales of goods about 
$8,500 ; this, with the handsome donation of a cheque 
for $1,000 from Sir Donald A. Smith, who kindly 
presided at the opening, and a cheque of $500 from 
Mr. R. B. Angus, will make the total result about 
$10,000, a véry satisfactory week’s work, and a grati- 
fying result to the ladies interested in the association, 
who worked so faithfully and steadfastly to achieve 
this great success. 

Tn order to show that the members had brains as 
well as muscles, a literary magazine entitled ‘‘ Ath- 
letic Leaves,” with original articles from a dozen of 
the members, was published under the editorship of 
Messrs. Baylis and Whyte. Three thousand copies 
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were issued to serve as a souvenir of the fair, some 
$800 being made for the fair out of the venture. 
Where all worked well it would be invidious to par- 
ticularize. Both the ladies’ and gentlemen’s com- 
mittee of each section did everything in their power 
to make the event a success ; the brunt and responsi- 
bility, however, devolved on the lady presidents and 
Executive Committee, and how well they did their al- 
lotted parts the result testifies. 


BASEBALL. 


CAPTAIN WILLARD, of the Harvard University 
nine, has begun work. The positions left vacant 
by Campbell and Gallivan at shortstop and second 
base, respectively, will be difficult to fill, as these 
men were perhaps the strongest all-round players 
on the team. Henshaw will probably again go be- 
hind the bat, and with Bates will make a first-class 
battery. Of the latter great things are expected. 
He has all the curves and a wonderful command of 
the ball. 


THE New York League Club and the St. Louis 
American Association, the respective champions of 
the two organizations, competed in an annual series 
of games for the baseball championship of the 
world in October, the series consisting of ten 
games, four of which were played in New York, 
four in St. Louis, and one each in Brooklyn and 
Philadelphia. The League team won the pennant 
by their victories in six out of the first eight games 
played, their success being largely due to the ef- 
fective battery work of Keefe and Ewing, and the 
splendid infield play of shortstop Ward. Here is 
the full record of the series : 

Oct. 16. New York vs. St. Louis, at 
New York. Pitchers, Keefe 
and King. ° ° . 
17. St. Louis vs. New York, at 
New York. Pitchers, Cham- 
berlain and Welch. . - 3-0 
7 ee New York vs. St. Louis, at 
New York. Pitchers, Keefe 
and King. . . . 
19. New York vs. St. Louis, at 
Brooklyn. Pitchers, Crane 
and Chamberlain. ‘4 . 3 
20. New York vs. St. Louis, at 
New York. Pitchers, Keefe 
and King. a ‘ ° 
- ae New York vs. St. Louis, at Phil- 
adelphia. Pitchers, Welch 
and Chamberlain. . . I2—5 
24. St. Louis vs. New York, at St. 
Louis. Pitchers, King and 
Crane. ‘ ' : ‘ 7-5 
25. New York vs. St. Louis, at St. 
Louis. Pitchers, Keefe and 
Chamberlain. . ‘ . mI-3 
“26. St. Louis vs. New York, at St. 
Louis. Pitchers, King and 
George. . : ‘ 2 
27. St. Louis vs. New York, at St. 
Louis. Pitchers, Chamber- 
lain and Titcomb. 4 - 8—7 
Total games won: New York 6, St. Louis 4. 
Tctal runs scored: New York 64, St. Louis 60. 
Batting average: New York 275, St. Louis 223. 
Fielding average: New York 930, St. Louis 918. 
Keefe pitched in four victories and no defeats ; 
Welch and Crane in one victory and one defeat 
each, and King and Chamberlain in two victories 
and three defeats, and George and Titcomb in one 


I4—II 


defeat each. The financial result of the series of 
contests was as follows: Receipts in New York, 
$15,406.50; St. Louis, $5,612; Philadelphia, 
$1,781; Brooklyn, $1,562. Total, $24,362.10. 
Expenses, $8,000. Amount cleared, $16,382. 
Messrs. Gaffney and John Kelly acted as umpires 
under the double umpire rule of one official judging 
the balls and strikes, and the other the base run- 
ning. 


THE fall exhibition contests between the League 
and the American clubs in October resulted as fol- 
lows: 


ASSOCIATION, LEAGUE, 
Vic- De- Vic- Dew 
tories. feats. tories. feats. 
Brooklyn . § o| New York . ° 5 
St. Louis . § 6} Pittsburgh . 2 1 
Baltimore . 8 1 | Philadelphia 2 I 
Cincinnati . ‘2 2 | Indianapolis I 3 
Athletics . 2 2 | Washington ° 3 
Totals . 13 zz| Totals... 13 


THE contest for the diamond medal offered by the 
Cincinnati Znguirer, for the longest throw of the 
season, resulted in the success of shortstop William- 
son of the Chicago Club. The best on record was 
John Hattfield’s throw of 400 feet 7 inches, made 
over a dozen years ago. Crane, the pitcher of the 
New York Club, claimed to have exceeded this by 
two feet, but the trial was not officially recorded. 
John Hatfield stated recently that he once threw a 
ball 420 feet, but it was not officially scored and was 
never counted. The record of the official contest of 
1888 is as follows : 


Player. Club. Distance thrown. 
1. Williamson. . . . Chicago co o ee oe 
oe Ge 8 kt NM ow i ee 8 
g. Stovey .... «Melee... . « Mo 2 
q. Vangen . ... « Eeueville ... . 3 9 
‘es «ess ES, 6 ss ot 6 
& Gee. « ss oR, ce so oe 5 
-, CD 5 5 tlt ce . s 1 se oe HE 6 
& Tebeen . .. . . Cincinnati. . . » 3 ° 
ee. « ss eo Ges iw ce Ome II 
10. Reilly + & 5 1. oe 6 
11. Brennan . . Kansas City . . . 339 6 
12. Stricker . . Cleveland ... . 337 8 
13. Foutz . o MI. te 4 
14. Davis . KansasCity . . . 333 6 
15. O’Connor . Cincinnati . . . . 330 ° 
16. McTamany . » Kansas City . . . 387 6 

CANOEING. 


THE Princeton College Canoe Club was organ- 
ized October 4, 1888. The following officers were 
elected: Commodore, A. N. Bodine,.’90; vice- 
commodore, C. Agnew, ‘91; secretary, George 
Trotter, ’91; treasurer, G. Agnew, ’gI. All the 
members of the club are students. It is probable 
the Princeton canoeists will apply for admittance to 
the American Canoe Association in the Spring. 


THE Pequot Canoe Club elected the following 
Board of Officers: Commodore, W. A. Borden ; 
vice-president, T. P. Sherwood ; secretary-treasurer, 
F. P. Lewis ; measurer, E. C. Bogert; Rev. A. N. 
Lewis, chaplain. 


COURSING. 


THE Hempstead Coursing Club began its second 
season at Cedarhurst, November 3. The morning 
was bright and clear, but before the sport com- 
menced rain came on, and it continued to shower un- 
tilthe afternoon. As was the case last year, rabbits 
were scarce. The law allowed their capture only 
since November 1. The consequence was the de- 
mand exceeded the supply, and several nominators 
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‘* scratched” their entries, As a whole the rabbits 
were a fairly good lot. 

The officers were ; Judge, Mr. A. Belmont Purdy ; 
breed judge, J. E. Cowdin ; field steward, O. W. 
Bird; flag steward, J. L. Kernochan ; secretary, A 
Belmont, Jr. and slipper, German Hopkins. The 
following is a summary of the events : 

NOVICE STAKES. 

An open sweepstakes for fox-terriers of 20 Ib. or 
under, at $2 each, play or pay, with a silver cup 
presented by Mr. James L. Kernochan to the winner. 
‘The runner up to receive 25 per cent. of the stakes 
and a pewter mug. Fifteen entries. 

First Round.—J. B. Kernochan nominates A. 
Belmont Purdy’s white, black and tan dog Pincher, 
who beat T. B. Burnham’s white, black and tan dog 
Jack. L. and W. Rutherford’s white dog Warner 
Spider beat S. D. Ripley’s white dog Bayonet. H. 
B. Richardson’s white, black and tan dog Meadow 
Brook Jack beat E. Kelly’s white and tan dog Earl 
Leicester. H. P. Frothingham’s white and tan dog 
Mugwump, C. Rathbone’s white, black and tan dog 
Beverwyck Tippler, F. O. Beach’s white, black and 
tan bitch Media, Blemton Kennel’s white and tan 
bitch Tiara, and O,. W. Bird’s white, black and tan 
bitch Warren Jingle had byes. 

Second Round.—Pincher beat Mugwump, Bever- 
wyck Tippler beat Warren Spider, Tiara beat Media, 
and Meadow Brook Jack beat Warren Jingle. 

Third Round.—Beverwyck Tippler beat Pincher, 
Meadow Brook Jack beat Tiara. 

Final Round.—Beverwyck Tippler beat Meadow 
Brook Jack. 

ROCKAWAY CUP. 


An open sweepstakes for fox-terriers of 18 lb. or 
under, at $3 each, play or pay, with a cup presented 
by the Rockaway Steeplechase Association for the 
winner. The runner-up to receive 25 per cent. of 
the stakes and a pewter mug. Ig entries. 

First Round.—L. and W. Rutherford’s white dog 
Warren Spider beat T. B. Burnham’s white, black 
and tan dog Jack. C. Rathbone’s white, black and 
tan dog Beverwyck Tippler beat A. T. French’s 
white and tan dog Blemton Volunteer. J. B. Ker- 
nochan nominates A. Belmont Purdy’s white, black 
and tan dog Pincher, who beat F. O. Beach’s white, 
black’ and tan bitch Medice. O. W. Bird’s white, 
black and tan bitch Warren Jingle beat H. P. 
Frothingham’s white and tan bitch Lottery. H. V. 
R. Kennedy’s white, black and tan dog Antic beats 
Blemton Kennel’s white, black and tan dag Regent 
Fox. Edward Kelly’s white, black and tan bitch 
Votary a bye. 

Second Round.— Warren Spider beats Votary, 
Beverwyck Tippler beats Pincher, Antic beats War- 
ren Jingle. 

Third Round.— Warren Spider beats Tippler, 
Antic a bye. 

Final Round.—Antic beats Warren Spider, after 
an undecided. 

COTTON-TAIL STAKES. 


An open sweepstakes for fox-terriers of 16 lb. or 
under, at $2 each, play or pay, with $20 added, to 
the winner; the runner up to receive 60 per cent. of 
the stakes and a pewter mug. Sixteen entries. 

L. and W. Rutherford’s white and tan bitch War- 
ren Dainty beat H. P. Frothingham’s white and tan 
bitch Lottery. C. Rathbone’s white, black and tan 
bitch Blemton Lilly beat Blemton Kennel’s white, 
black and tan dog Dusky Trap. A. T. French’s 
white and tan dog Blemton Volunteer, E. D. Mor- 


gan’s white, black and tan dog Tancred, L. and W. 
Rutherford’s white dog Warren Discord, and James 
Mortimer’s white, black and tan bitch Suffolk Syren 
had byes. 

Second Round.—Watren Dainty beat Tancred, 
Blemton Lilly beat Blemton Volunteer, Warren Dis- 
cord beat Suffolk Syren. 

Third Round.—Warren Dainty beat Blemton 
Lilly ; Warren Discord a bye. 

Deciding Round.—Warren Discord beat Warren 
Dainty. 


CRICKET. 


THE most successful cricket club in Brooklyn in 
1888 was the Manhattan Club. The club’s elevens 
played thirty-two matches, of which they won twenty- 
seven, lost four, and had one drawn. Their first 
eleven won twenty-six and lost but three, while their 
second eleven won one, lost one, and had one drawn. 
The record of the leading contests of the club is as 
follows : 




















DATE. | CONTESTING CLUBS. |RESULT OF CONTEST.| SCORE. 

ee 

May 21| Manhattan vs.|Won with 10 wickets 
Young America .| tospare . 88 to 86 

May 30/Staten Island vs.|Lost by score of first 
Manhattan. . .| inning . 7o to 83 

July 13)Manhattan vs.|Won eh score of first 
Pittsburgh . . .|_ inn 133 to or 

July 28/Staten Island vs.| Lost by’ score of first 
Manhattan. . .| inning . 76 to 127 

Aug. 15|Manhattan vs.|Won by score of first 
Seabright . . .| inning . 78 to 62 

Sept. 3])Manhattan vs.|Won with 10 wickets 
ewark . . . .| tospare . 125 to 123 

Sept. 5/Manhattan vs.|Won by score of first 
Seabright . . .| inning 191 to 57 

Sept. 12|Manhattan vs.|Won by: score of first 
Newark . . . .| inning . 60 to 54 

Sept. 29)Manhattan vs.|Won with 7 wickets 
All New York . .| tospare . . -l107 to 77 


Besides these leading contests the Manhattans de- 
feated the Albions three times, the New Yorks twice, 
the Amateur League twice, and the New Haven, St. 
George, Alma, Cosmopolitan and Claremont clubs 
once each, and lost one game each with the New 
Havens and Cosmopolitans, they having drawn 
games with the Almas and New Yorkers. The second 
eleven had a drawn game with the Staten Islanders, 
and won one and lost one with the Brooklyns. 

The club had its annual meeting in October, and 
elected the following officers for 1889: Edwin C. 
Squance, president; H. S. Jewell, first vice-presi- 
dent; B. H. Beasley, second vice-president ; J. G. 
Davis, secretary ; S. E. Hosford, treasurer; S. J. 
Fisher, captain; H. S. Jewell, sub-captain; S. J. 
Fisher, M. R. Cobb, J. E. West, H. Coyne, execu- 
tive committee. 


THE Peninsular Cricket Club, of Detroit, Mich., 
elected the following officers for the ensuing year: 
President, C. R. Emery; vice-president, D. F. 
O’Brien ; secretary, J. J. Dodds; treasurer, W. S. 
Waugh; managing committee, A. W. Anderson, R. 
Humffreys-Roberts, F. D. C. Hinchman, A. C. 
Bowman,. Dr. W. R. McLaren and Dudley Smith ; 
match committee, F. Bamford, R. B. Ridgley, E. 
F. Laible. 


CYCLING. 


THE total number of members in the L. A. W. 
ranks is 11,804. 


AN International Cycle Show is to take place in 
Leipsic next February. 
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R. T. McDaniEL, of the Wilmington, Del., 
Wheel Club, has one of the big records for 1888. 
He has traveled 5,300 miles. His largest mileage in 
one day was 115% miles. 

THE cyclists of New Orleans will participate in 
the coming Mardi Gras festivities. They will en- 
deavor to present the characters of Mother Goose’s 
melodies astride of bicycles. 


T. W. Busst, of Victoria, Australia, now holds 
the title of ten-mile champion of Australia. He won 
it recently at the centennial championship meeting 
of the Australian Bicycle Union at Sydney. 


GEORGE B. THAYER, of Hartford, in five months 
covered over 2,600 miles in Europe on his bicycle. 


G. P. MILLs, the English rider, succeeded some 
time back in lowering the 100-mile tricycle record to 
6h. 58m. 54s. During October, ’88, he covered 
fifty miles on a tricycle in 2h. 53m. 25s., or 41m. 22s, 
better than that for ordinary bicycle record. 


A. D. Peck, of the Massachusetts Club, has a 
cycling record to be proud of. He began wheeling 
in '83, and since then has gone over 17,863 miles 
of road. Each year’s records were as follows: 1883, 
1,760 miles ; 1884, 1,840 miles; 1885, 2,785 miles; 
1886, 4,404 miles; 1887, 4,002 miles; 1888, 3,102 
miles. It is doubtful if there is another Boston 
wheelman who can show such a record. 


AT the first century run of the Kings County 
Wheelmen’s Club, the starters were M. L. Bridg- 
man, Harry Hall, Jr., John Bensinger, Robert Hip- 
son, Frank Douglas, and three others. They had 
selected a course which was 73% miles roundabout, 
and they proposed to make the circuit of this as 
many times as possible. John Bensinger did the 
best work of the day. He not only made his 100 
miles, but his total score was 102 5-8. 


I. W. SHURMAN, a cyclist of Lynn, Mass., with 
a national reputation as a hill-climber, started one 
fine morning in October last at the foot of the 
Orange Mountain to beat Fred Connigsby’s record 
of climbing the hill thirteen times without dismount- 
ing in 3h. 15m. 45s. Shurman made the attempt 
and succeeded, accomplishing the feat in 3h. 5m., 
beating Connigsby’s record by about 1om. Not 
content with that, Shurman continued, and made 
twenty-four round trips, a distance of forty-eight 
miles, in 6h. 24m. 15s., thus establishing a record 
which doubtless will hold good some time. 


THE 24-hour road-riding craze has struck Chicago 
wheelmen, and record after record has been going 
up. John Mason has the latest—277 miles. 


DuRING the winter months the Manhattan Bicycle 
Club will hold a smoking concert every Wednesday 
evening. 


THE five-mile Challenge Cup of the Pennsylvania 
Bicycle Club can be raced for by members of that 
organization once a month. 


MEMBERS of the Racing Board of the League of 
American Wheelmen have had assigned to them by 
Chairman Davol the following territory : 

Col. George Sanderson, Scranton, Pa., in charge 


of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Del- 
aware. 


George S. Atwater, 1206 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Washington, D. C., in charge of Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee and Kentucky. 
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George Collister, care of Davis, Hunt & Co., Cleve- 
land, O., in charge of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa. 

W. M. Brewster, 309 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo., 
in charge of Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, 
California and Oregon. 

H. H. Hodgson, New Orleans, La., in charge of 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Arkansas, Texas 
and Nevada. 

The chairman will have charge of the district em- 
bracing the New England States. 


THE second annual handicap road race of the 
Harvard Bicycle Club was held November 8 over the 
ten-mile course through North Cambridge, West 
Somerville and Arlington. The day was raw and 
windy, and the road rough, yet the time was very 
good. Of the twenty-two entries only ten appeared, 
of whom eight finished. The order of the finish, 
with the handicaps and actual time, was as follows. 


I. | MD 7 min. handicap, 3 min. 45 sec. actual time. 
2. Greenleaf '92, 3 
3. Holmes 'g2, 7 “ = go “ 
’ wu“ “ “ « 
4A ore Pee : 
é. Kelley is. ee Hd - - = - 
7. Saunders ’89, 7 “ = not Yaken. 
8. Davis ’o1, scratch 


Davis was so heavily handicapped that he was 


practically out of the race from the beginning. 


FOOTBALL. 


THE Trinity College team defeated the Stevens 
Institute team, November 3, on the St. George 
Grounds, at Hoboken, by a score of 6 to o. 


THE Cornell team beat the team of Union College, 
30 to 4, at Ithaca, November 3. The Cornell foot- 
ballers played a very good game during the season. 


THE first championship game of the season of the 
Intercollegiate Football Association games—between 
Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Wesleyan, University of 
Pennsylvania—was played November 3, on the Field, 
at New Haven, between Yale and the University of 
Pennsylvania. The latter team did not show the 
strong game that had characterized her playing in 
the other contests this year. Yale, on the other 
hand, showed some improvement. In the first half 
Yale scored 28 points, to which 30 were added in 
the second half, due in great part to the excellent 
playing of Wallace, McClung and Wurtenberg, thus 
defeating her opponents by a score of 58 too. For 
Pennsylvania the best playing was done by Hulme, 
Wagenhurst, Cash and Hill. The positions were 
as follows: Yal/e—rushers, Wallace, Hartwell, New- 
ell, Corbin (captain), Pike, Heffelfinger, Stagg ; 
quarter-back, Wurtenberg ; half-backs, McClung 
and S. Morrison ; full-back, McBride. University 
of Pennsylvania—rushers, Wagenhurst, Harris, 
Spaeth, Meirs, Rhitt, Cash, Van Loon; quarter- 
back, McCance; half-backs, Hulme (captain) and 
Price; full-back, Hill. Referee, Walter C. Camp, 
Yale, 80. Umpire, H. Hodge, Princeton, 86. 


THE second championship game was played on the 
Polo Grounds, November 6, between Princeton and 
Wesleyan, before a large number of people. Many 
serious faults in Princeton’s play were made evident. 
Some of the most noticeable were high tackling, 
losing the ball when tackled, and failure to get in a 
kick when needed. Bovaird played a splendid game, 
Channing and Black, the half-backs, also did well. 
In the first half Princeton made 20 points and in the 
second 24, defeating Wesleyan by a total score of 
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44 too. The elevens played as follows: Princeton— 
rushers, S. Hodge, Cook, Irvine, George, Janeway, 
Cowan (captain), Bovaird ; quarter-back, R. Hodge ; 
half-backs, Black and Channing; full-back, Ames, 
Wesleyan—trushers, Floy, Glenn, Heath, Gardner, 
Eaton, Pierce, Crane; quarter-back, Eggleston; 
half-backs, McDonald and Hall; full-back, Slay- 
back. 


OnE of the most stubbornly fought contests in the 
history of interscholastic football took place Novem- 
ber 10, at Andover, N. H., the occasion being the an- 
nual football game between Phillips Exeter and Phil- 
lips Andover academies. For thirty-five minutes 
after the game began the bail stayed near the centre 
of the field. Both teams played a hard game, but 
were so evenly matched that neither could gain any 
appreciable advantage. At last a fumble by Andover 
allowed Stickney, of Exeter, to secure the ball with a 
clear field before him. He was downed about five 
yards from the line, and a rally on the part of the 
Andover eleven prevented Exeter from making a 
touch-down, and after four downs, having failed to 
advance the ball five yards, it went to Andover. 
Bliss got the ball, and dodging the entire Exeter 
eleven ran almost the entire length of the field, scor- 
ing a touch-down for Andover, from which a goal 
was kicked. Score at end of half time, 6 to oin favor 
of Andover. In the second half the ball was kept 
in Exeter’s territory, and a short time before the end 
of the game Upton secured a second touch-down for 
Andover. No goal. The game ended with this 
score: Andover, 10 points; Exeter,o, The teams 
were made up as follows : A#dover—rushers, Hunt, 
Mowry, Coxe, Speer, Upton, Townsend, Gilbert ; 
quarter-back, Owsley ; half-backs, C. D. Bliss and 
L. T. Bliss; full-back, Sprague. xetfer—rushers, 
Hill, Bardwell, Stickney, Beattie, Furman, Erskine, 
Heffelfinger ; quarter-back, Barbour; _half-backs, 
Morse and Graves; full-back, Trafford. Referee, 
Mr. Finney, Princeton. Umpire, W. J. Badger. 


THE football teams of the Crescent Athletic Club, 
of Brooklyn, and of the New York Athletic Club, 
met on the Polo Grounds, November 3. The New 
Yorkers played a good game under discouraging 
circumstances. From the beginning the Crescents 
had things their own way, although. the wind was 
against them and the sun shone in their faces. 
Their rush-line was better than that of their oppo- 
nents. Although the New York men made some 
brilliant individual plays, they were forced back- 
wards steadily. The game wound up with a score 
of 30 for the Crescents to o for the New York Ath- 
letic men. This was the make-up of the teams: 

ATHLETIC CLUB. CRESCENT. 


W. Scott. . . « « Rusher P, Lamarche. 


H. H. Steers . . . Rusher M. Mathews. 

C. T. Schlesinger . Rusher . . . . H. Lamarche. 
James Carter . . . Rusher .. . . W. Ford. 

M. J. Austin . . . Rusher . . . . C, Chapman. 
Eugene Kelly, Jr. . Rusher . . . . J. Verner. 

W. Littener. : . » Masher .. - Warren Smith. 
W. B. Coster, Jr... Quarter-back Duncan Edwards. 
Alex. E. Jordan . . Half-back . . . J. Smith. 

John P. Thornton . Half-back .. . . Sheldon. 

W. Lawson. . . Full-back. John Lamarche. 


Umpire—George Goldie, Jr. Referee—W. R. Thompson. 


A FOOTBALL match, under the Rugby rules, was 
played November 6, at Orange, N. J., between the 
teams of the Orange Jr. and Clinton football clubs. 
The Clinton team won by a score of 4 to o. 


SEVERAL hundred college men braved the rain- 
storm, November 10, to witness the championship 
game between the Harvard and Wesleyan elevens 


on Jarvis, Cambridge. The ground was wet and 
slippery. The Harvard team as a whole showed 
marked improvement, and in the first half played 
with great determination, scoring 32 points. In the 
second half, however, the men weakened. The 
game was only two half-hours long, and the total 
score was: Harvard, 50 points; Wesleyan, 2. The 
following men made up the elevens: Harvard— 
rushers, Cumnock, V. Harding, Carpenter, Crans- 
ton, Trafford, Davis, Crosby; quarter-back, G. 
Harding ; half-backs, Lee and Porter; full-back, 
Sears. Wesleyan—trushers, Crane Pierce, Eaton, 
Gardner, Heath, Glenn, Faber; quarter-back, Eg- 
gleston ; half-backs, Floy and Slayback; full-back, 
Clark. Mr. Landon, Wesleyan, was referee, and 
W. H. Corbin, Yale, ’89, umpire. 


PRINCETON and the University of Pennsylvania 
attempted to play a championship game in Philadel- 
phia, November 10, despite a heavy rain. As it was 
impossible to forfeit the game, a course of action 
was agreed upon to the effect that play was to be 
started and Princeton be allowed to make a touch- 
down. The game was then to be called, and be- 
cause of a dispute awarded to Princeton by a score 
of 4 too. The teams were: Pinceton—rushers, 
Riggs, Cook, Tredinnick, George, Janeway, Cowan, 
Bovaird; quarter-back, R. Hodge; half-backs, 
Black and Channing; back, Ames. University of 
Pennsylvania—rushers, Van Loon, Cash, Wright, 
Meirs, Gray, Harris, Wagenhurst; quarter-back, 
Vail; half-backs, Hulme and Valentine; full-back, 
Hill. Referee, Mr. Price ; umpire, Mr. Corwin. 


ABOUT 5,000 people witnessed the great game 
between Princeton and Harvard, which was played 
November 17 on the University Grounds, Princeton. 
It was perfect football weather. The Harvard men 
were bothered considerably by the mud which cov- 
ered the field. Princeton being used to the grounds, 
played a splendid though somewhat rough game. 
From the first it was seen that Harvard was over- 
matched, the heavy rush-line of the orange and black 
withstanding every onslaught by the crimson. In 
the first half Princeton secured three touch-downs, 
but failed in every instance to kick a goal. In the 
second half, after thirty-five minutes of desperate 
playing, during which the ball traveled up and 
down the field, Princeton secured a touch-down and 
kicked a goal. Harvard, a few minutes later, rushed 
the ball down the field toward the home goal, and 
Davis made a touch-down from which a goal was 
kicked. The result was: Princeton, 18 points; 
Harvard, 6. This is the team that appeared on the 
field : 

Harvard—trushers, V. Harding, Davis, Trafford, 
Cranston, Carpenter, Woodman, Cumnock ; quarter- 
back, G. Harding; half-backs, Porter and Lee; 
full-back, Sears (captain). 

Princeton—tushers, Riggs, Cook, Irvine, George, 
Janeway, Cowan (captain), Bovaird ; quarter-back, 
R. Hodge; half-backs, Mowry and Black; full- 
back, Ames. Mr. W. C. Camp, Yale, ’80, was 
referee, and Mr. W. H. Corbin, captain Yale eleven, 
for the first half, and Mr. E. L. Richards, Yale, for 
the second half, were the umpires. 


ON the Yale field at New Haven the Yale eleven 
ran up what is thus far the largest score of the sea- 
son, ina championship game with Wesleyan, Novem- 
ber 17. Although the latter eleven played an unusu- 
ally good game, it could not resist the excellent team 
and individual work on the part of the Yale men. 
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Gill and Stagg distinguished themselves, as did Hef- 
felfinger and Wurtenberg. The men were arranged 
as follows: Yale—rushers, Stagg, Hartwell, 
Woodruff, Newell, Heffelfinger, Gill, Wallace ; 
quarter-back, Wurtenberg; half-backs, McBride 
and McClung ; full-back, Bull. Wes/eyan—trushers, 
Floy, Glenn, Heath, Gardner, Eaton, Johnson, 
Crane; quarter-back, Eggleston; half-backs, Hall 
and McDonald; full-back, Slayback. Referee, 
Landon, of Wesleyan; umpire, H. E. Peabody, of 
Harvard. Score: Goals, 11—65 points; touch- 
downs, 8—32 points ; goal from field, 1—5 points ; 
safety by Wesleyan, 2 points. Total, 105 points. 


HARVARD defeated the University of Pennsylvania 
November 19, after a rough battle in mud and water, 
on the University Grounds, at Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cumnock, Sears and Porter played a splendid game 
for Harvard, and Wagenhurst, Hulme and Hill did 
good work for Pennsylvania. ‘The score was 42 to 
o in favor of Harvard. The teams were: Harvard 
—trushers, Crosby, Davis, Longstreth, Cranston, 
Trafford, Woodman, Cumnock ; quarter-back, G. 
Harding ; half-backs, Porter and V. Harding ; full- 
back, Sears. University of Pennsylvania—rushers, 
Wagenhurst, Sypher, Tunis, Meirs, Bowser, Cash, 
Ziegler ; quarter-back, Church; half-backs, Hulme 
and Colladay ; full-back, Hill. Referee, R. N. Cor- 
win, Yale, ’86; umpire, L. Price, Princeton, '87. 


WHAT was undoubtedly the best game of the 
season was played on the Polo Grounds, November 
24, between Yale and Princeton, in the presence of 
about 15,000 spectators. The day was admirably 
suited to football, and the slight east wind was not 
strong enough to materially aid either side. The 
teams were composed as follows : 

YALE. 


F. W. Wallace, ’89 . Leftend rusher. . Weight, 150 


C. O. Gill,’89 . . . Left tackle 170 
W. W. Heffelfinger, '91 S. Left guard si 192 
W. H. Corbin, ’89, capt. Centre ° * 
G. W. Woodruff, ’89 Right guard . “183 
W. C. Rhodes, ’91 Right tackle. . (3 164 
A. A. Stagg, T.S. . Right end rusher : oe 150 
W. C. Wurtenberg, '89 S. Quarter-back. . . “138 
W. P. Graves,’91 . Left half-back . . -~ 2 
S. L. McClung, ’92 . Right half-back . . pd 152 
W. S. Bull, P. G. Full-back. . . . ~ a 


PRINCETON, 

R. E. Speer, ’89 Leftendrusher . . Weight, 166 
H. W. Cowan, '88 Left tackle é = 
H. K. Janeway, ’9> Leftguard .. . 203 
W, J. George, ’89 Cee =. « «© 6 “179 
W. M. Irvine, ’88 Right guard . . . “166 

. F. Cook, ’89 . Right tackle. . . = om 
). Bovaird, Jr, 89. Right endrusher . ~ 
R. M. Hodge, P. G. Quarter-back a — oe 
R. H. Channing, Jr.,’90 Left half-back . . - we 
J. Black,’92. . . . Righthalf-back. . * 2 
K. L. Ames, ’go . Full-back. . . . = -_ 


Yale’s rush line averaged 170 4-7 pounds, and 
the whole team 163 6-11, while Princeton averaged 
175 in the rush line and 164 9-11 pounds in the 
whole team. 

Mr. W. A. Brooks, Jr., Harvard, was referee, and 
Mr. Fred Fisk, Harvard, umpire. 

Play was begun af 2.22, Princeton having the ball 
and Yale the east goal. Princeton opened with the 
V play, and at first gained ground, but a few of 
these attacks seemed to weaken their rush line and 
Yale successfully opposed the human battering-rams. 
There followed next a great deal of open play, in 
which Cowan, Black, Janeway and Ames distin- 
guished themselves for Princeton, while Wallace, 
Gill, Corbin, and McClung did admirable work for 
Yale. The kicking of Bull was superb, and his ex- 
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cellent judgment in placing the ball aided Yale ma- 
terially. Gradually the ball was forced into Prince- 
ton’s territory and several long punts and drop-kicks 
by Bull from the field landed the ball back of 
Princeton’s line. At last Yale secured the ball on 
the ten-yard line, it was passed to Bull, who suc- 
ceeded in kicking a goal, being enabled to do so by 
the splendid blocking of the rush line. Time, 35m. 

From the kick-off the ball was again forced toward 
the Princeton goal, and when half time was called 
the ball was on the five-yard line. Score at half 
time: 5 points to o in Yale’s favor. 

Second half.—Yale had the ball and played against 
the wind. Princeton showed renewed strength, and 
the play continued near the middle of the field. For 
twenty-five minutes neither side could gain any great 
advantage, but after hard work on both sides Prince- 
ton was forced back. Wurtenberg was disqualified, 
McClung taking his place at quarter, while Harvey 
was taken on as half-back. Good rushing by their 
half-backs gained about forty yards for Princeton. 
Yale then secured the ball, and a kick sent it well 
into Princeton’s territory. Ames kicked, and Harvey 
made one of the longest and most successful runs of 
the day, passing nearly all the Princeton rushers. 
Strong rushes by Heffelfinger advanced the ball 
twenty yards. Cowan was disqualified and Riggs 
substituted. The ball was near the Princeton line, 
and attempts by Yale to force it over having failed, 
Bull was given another opportunity, and kicked a 
second goal from the field. But a few moments re- 
mained for play, and, with the ball in the centre of 
the field, time was called. Score at the end of the 
second half: 10 points for Yale ; for Princeton, o. 

The most noticeable feature of the game was the 
open play of Yale. Princeton’s strong rush line, 
while doing admirable work, was not able to take 
advantage of opportunities as quickly as should have 
been the case. Yale was too quick, and her men 
were on the ball before the Princeton’s half-Backs 
could get started. 

In winning this game Yale won the championship 
for 1888. 


THE last game of the intercollegiate football series 
was played Thanksgiving Day, on the Polo Grounds, 
between Wesleyan and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. As both teams were evenly matched a close 
game resulted. Walter Camp was referee, and 
Richard M. Hodge was umpire. The teams, as 
they lined up at 2.30, were as follows: Pennsyl- 
vania—tushers, Wagenhurst, Sypher, Dewey, Sav- 
age, Bowser, Cash, Ziegler ; quarter-back, Church ; 
half-backs, Hulme and Colladay; full-back, Hill. 
Wesleyan—trushers, Floy, Glenn, Heath, Gardner, 
Eaton, Gibson, Crane; quarter-back, Opdyke ; 
half-backs, Manchester and McDonald ; full-back, 
Slayback. 

The first half was marked by a very fierce style of 
play, and numerous scrimmages resulted in more or 
less injury to the players. After twenty-five minutes 
Ziegler succeeded in making a touch-down for Penn- 
sylvania, from which a goal was kicked. When 
time was called at the end of the first half no addi- 
tional points had been made, though Wesleyan had 
tried desperately to equal the score. This she suc- 
ceeded in doing in the second half. However, after 
that Pennsylvania rushed well, and the ball seldom 
went out of Wesleyan’s territory, and at the end of 
the last forty-five minutes she had scored 12 points 
more, winning the game by 18 points to 6 for Wes- 
leyan. AJtogether it was one of the roughest games. 
played this year. 
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In the New England Intercollegiate Football 
Association a series of interesting games has been 
played as follows : 

Oct. 27. At Boston—Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, 48 ; Amherst, o. 

Nov. 7. At Amherst—Williams, 53 ; Amherst, o. 

Noy. to. At Hanover, N. H.—Dartmouth, 30; 
Technology, 0 

Nov. 14. At Hanover, N. H.—Dartmouth, 36; 
Williams, 6. 

Nov. 17. At Williamstown, Mass.—Williams, 42 ; 
Stevens Institute, 4. 

Nov. 19. At Williamstown, Mass.—Stevens, 30 ; 
Dartmouth, o. 


K. L. AMEs, ’g0, the famous full-back, has been 
elected captain of the Princeton team for 1889. 


THE Intercollegiate football record is as follows : 
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YALE, last fall, made the largest total score ever 
made by a Yale eleven—698 to o. 


THE three highest scores made this season on the 
football field were: November 3, Harvard vs. Am- 
herst, 102 to 0; same day, Princeton vs. Johns 
Hopkins, 104 to 0; November 17, Yale vs. Wes- 
leyan, 105 to oO. 


THe annual Cornell-Lehigh football game was 
played in Elmira, November 29, resulting in the de- 
feat of Cornell by a score of 4 to 0. The grounds 
never presented a worse appearance, and the mud 
was fully five inches deep, with a pool of water cov- 
ering one-half the area of the territory. The game 
was called at three o’clock, and Lehigh won the ball. 
In ten minutes she had secured a touch-down, but 
failed to kick a goal. Then Cornell played better 
and got the ball into Lehigh’sterritory. At one 
time she was within a few feet of-the line, but by 
tremendous exertions Lehigh prevented Cornell from 
scoring, and when time was called for the first half, 
the score was 4 to 0 in favor of Lehigh. In the sec- 
ond half no scoring was done, though Cornell secured 
a touch-down, which was not allowed by the referee. 
The game was thus won by Lehigh, 4 too, although 
this has been protested by Cornell, who claim that 
the game should go to them, by a score of 8 to 4. 
Mr. Ray Tompkins, Yale, ’84, was referee, and H. 
M. Morton, Lafayette, 87, was umpire. 


A. J. CumMnock, ’g1, has been elected captain of 
the Harvard team for 1889. 


WILLIAM C, RHODES, ’91, has been elected cap- 
tain of the Yale team for 1889. 


THE class games at Columbia College resulted as 
follows : November 30, the class of ’92 defeated ’g1 
by ascore of 12 to8. Thesame day, ’90 defeated ’89 
by a score of 30 to 0. December 1, the deciding 
game was played between ’92 and ’90. The Juniors 
outplayed the Freshmen, and won by a score of 28 
too. C. H. Mapes, of Columbia, was umpire, and 
Mr. W. Smith, of the Crescents, was referee. 


THREE thousand persons, November 29, wit- 
nessed what was undoubtedly the greatest football 
event that ever took place in the West. The game 
was between a team made up of Chicago and other 
college men, most of whom had played in some one 
of the famous Yale, Harvard or Princeton teams, 
and an eleven representing the present students at 
the Ann Arbor University of Michigan. 

The game took place on the grounds of the Chi- 
cago Baseball Club. It wasa victory for the Chicagos 
by a score of 28 to 4. Michigan had the kick-off, 
and the game started with the teams in position as 
follows : 


MICHIGAN, POSITION, CHICAGO. 

J. Van Inwegan. . Right end . A. Farwell. 

5. S. Bradley . . Right tackle - H. Hallin. 

W. E, Malley Right guard . B.B. Lamb, Capt. 

H.M. Prettyman . Centre . . . F.G. Peters. 

R. W. Beach. . . Left guard. . E. L. Burke. 

R. E. Hagle . . .° Left tackle. . A.S. Bickham. 

L. MacMillan . . Leftend. . . B. Lockwood. 

E. L. Smith... ora gma . « B. Hamlin. 

E. W. McPherran . alf-back . . . W. Crawford. 

e% Duffy, Capt.. Half-back . . . J. Waller. 
as «0 « SOM ss se « Jo Ome 


THE Cambridge Latin and High School eleven has 
won the championship in the interscholastic foot- 
ball series of games for the challenge cup, which was 
donated by a number of Harvard men to encourage 
football playing in the preparatory schools of Boston 
and vicinity. The cup, which is a very handsome one 
of solid silver, is between eight and nine inches high 
and about the same in diameter. The body of the 
cup resembles in shape half a Rugby football. 
About the top of the cup is a band of olive leaves in 
raised silver, and below this is another band on 
which is placed the name of thecup. Upon the wide 
space below, which runs round the body of the cup, 
are morning-glories and leaves raised in silver, the 
leaves being left blank for the inscriptions of the 
names of winning teams and players from year to 
year. At some distance below this is an imitation of a 
ribbon in repoussé work, which runs around the cup 
and twines about the handles, and on which are the 
names of the donors. The cup rests on four lion-claws 
in heavy silver, and in each claw is a tiny football. 


UNFORTUNATELY the Yale and Harvard elevens 
did not meet during the season. This was due to the 
refusal of the Harvard faculty to allow the Harvard 
eleven to play Yale on the Polo Grounds on Thanks- 
giving Day. Yale adhered to the strict letter of the 
constitution, which fixed the Polo Grounds as the 
place where the championship game had to be played. 


Tue Harvard Freshmen defeated the Yale Fresh- 
men, December 1, on Jarvis Field, Cambridge, 
Mass., in the presence of a large audience, by a score 
of 36 to 4. Lee, of Harvard, played a remarkable 
game, as did Cranston, of the same eleven, and 
McClung and Heffelfinger for Yale. 


LEHIGH is tied with the University of Pennsylvania 
in the race for the championship of Pennsylvania. 
Both have won two games and lost one, but in play- 
ing against last year’s champion, Lafayette, Lehigh 
won both games, while the University of Pennsyl- 
vania lost one of them. It would thus seem as if 
Lehigh had the superior team and the better claim to 
the championship. 


Tur Advisory Committee of the Intercollegiate 
Football Association met at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
Saturday evening, December 1. R. M. Hodge, of 
Princeton, presided. Yale was represented by W. 
C. Camp, Wesleyan by H. H. Beatty, and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania by W. S. Harvey. Harvard 
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had no representative. Inasmuch as there was no 
protest entered as to the championship, it was 
awarded to Yale without further action. 

In considering the rules of the game the committee 
took occasion to define the rule with respect to dis- 
qualifying a player for roughness and foul tackling. 
It was determined that the phrase *‘ unnecessary 
roughness” included jumping on a prostrate player 
with knees merely, and that the disqualifying of 
Cowan and Wurtenberg was needless, because they 
were not breaking the rule as defined by the com- 
mittee. The next meeting will be in March, for the 
purpose of arranging a set of rules to be presented to 
the convention of the Football Association, which will 
take place the following month. 

ICE-YACHTING. 

IN connection with Colonel Norton’s article on 
‘* Ice-yachts,” the following record of all the races 
sailed for the challenge pennant is kindly furnished 
by Commodore Roosevelt, to whom the author is 
indebted for much valuable information, and for the 
illustrations that accompany the article : 

Regattas for Challenge Pennant of America, open 
to all comers: 

1881, March 5, at New Hamburgh, N. Y., Pough- 
keepsie Ice-Yacht Club challenging New Hamburgh 
Ice-Yacht Club. Won by the Phantom, N. H. I. 
Y. C. Course, 20 miles; time, 57m. I4s. 

1883, February 6, at New Hamburgh, Poughkeep- 
sie Ice-Yacht Club challenging New Hamburgh Ice- 
Yacht Club. Won by the Avalanche, P. I. Y. C. 
Course, 20 miles ; time, 57m. 

1883, February 23, at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., North 
Shrewsbury Ice-Yacht Club challenging Poughkeepsie 
Ice-Yacht Club. Won by the Jack Frost, P. I. 
Y.C. Course, 25 miles; time, th. 14m. 35s. 

1884, February 9, at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., North 
Shrewsbury Ice-Yacht Club challenging Pough- 
keepsie Ice-Yacht Club. Won by the Haze, P. I. 
Y.C. Course, 20 miles; time, th. 5m. 30s. 

1885, February 14, at Poughkeepsie, New Ham- 
burgh Ice-Yacht Club challenging Poughkeepsie 
Ice-Yacht Club. Won by the Haze, P. I. Y. C. 
Course, 20 miles; time, th. Im. I5s. 

1885, February 18, at New Hamburgh, N. Y., 
North Shrewsbury Ice-Yacht Club challenging 
Poughkeepsie Ice-Yacht Club. Won by the orth- 
ern Light, P. 1. Y. C. Course, 20 miles; time, rh. 
8m. 42s. 

1887, February 14, at Poughkeepsie, Hudson River 
Ice-Yacht Club challenging Poughkeepsie Ice-Yacht 
Club. Won by the Jack Frost, H. R. I. Y. C. 
Course, 16 miles; time, 43m. 40s. 

1888, at Crum Eiton, North Shrewsbury Ice-Yacht 
Club challenging Hudson River Ice-Yacht Club. 
Won by the J/ezcle, H. R. I. Y. C. Course, 12 
miles; time, 34m. 50s. 

KENNEL. 

At the meeting of the Board of Governors of the 
New Jersey Kennel Club, held in Jersey City recent- 
ly, the Bench Show Committee reported progress, 
So far nothing has been decided as to the building 
in which the show is to be held. It is probable, 
however, that the Oakland Rink will be selected. It 
is centrally located, and is well known all over New 
Jersey and the Heights. Mr. Peshall expressed his 
intention of handing in his resignation at the next 
meeting as delegate to the A. K.C. He is the 
oldest delegate, and, believing in rotation, wants to 
make room for another member of the N. J. K. C. 
He is of opinion that it would be for the good of the 
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A. K. C. if delegates were elected to serve for a 
stipulated period, not to exceed two years. ‘This 
would bring new material into the management of 
the A. K. C., and would help to dispel the im- 
pression existing in the minds of many that the club 
is managed by a clique. 


A MEETING of the Connecticut State Kennel Club 
was held at Bridgeport, October 30, A. R. Kyle in 
the chair. A number of applications for member- 
ship were received and acted upon ; constitution and 
by-laws were adopted, and the following executive 
committee appointed: John White (chairman), 
Bridgeport ; E. Sheffield Porter, New Haven; A. 
R. Kyle, South Norwalk ; A. R. Crowell, Camp- 
ville; Dr. Burk, South Norwalk ; Samuel Banks, 
Bridgeport ; Sherman Hubbard, Bridgeport. Also 
the following bench show committee: W. D. Peck, 
New Haven; A. R. Crowell, Campville; E. F. 
Way, Hartford; A. R. Kyle, South Norwalk ; Dr. 
Jas. E. Hair, Bridgeport. It was the most success- 
ful meeting the club has held, and from the way the 
applications for membership are coming in it would 
seem that the dog-men in all parts of the State were- 
interested in making the club a thorough sticcess. 


Mr. R. P. H. Durkeer, of Chicago, has pur- 
chased from Mr. Sidney W. Smith the St. Bernard 
dog Burns, a well-known prize winner. Mr. Dur- 
kee has also purchased the prize-winning bitches 
Gloriana and Miscabel, from Mr. J. F. Smith, and 
Chieftainess, V. II. C., at Brighton, from Mr. 
Edward Durrant. These dogs were selected and 
bought for Mr. Durkee by Mr. H. L. Goodman, 
who went to Europe for the purpose of selecting 
dogs for Mr. Durkee’s kennel. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the French kennel -journal 
Le Chenil recommends this method of measuring 
a dog’s height: One of my friends, a veterinary 
surgeon, tells me of a method as simple and ingeni- 
ous as it is sure, to take a dog’s exact height at 
shoulder. Take hold of one of the forelegs of the 
animal, and the dog, forced to support itself on the 
other leg, holds it out stiffly and does not bend it, 
as is usually the case when it sees the preparations 
for measuring. With this precaution the height of 
a dog varies scarcely an eighth of an inch, while 
without it the difference is often considerable. 


LAWN TENNIS. 


At Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., November 
12, Pope and Wilkinson beat Jackson and Crouch 
in the finals for the college tennis championship, in 
doubles, by a score of 6-2, 6-4, 5-7.. 

THE Brooklyn Hill Tennis Club finished its 
handicap tournament on the grounds, Nostrand 
Avenue and Herkimer Street, Brooklyn, November 
1. In the second round of the mixed doubles Miss 
Shreve and T. W. T. Maxwell defeated Miss and 
Mr. Hotchkiss by 6-5, 5-6, 6-1. The final round 
was won by Miss Brush and J. C. Tatum, who de- 
feated Miss Shreve and her partner, 6-3, 6-4, 6-3. 

First prize in the ladies’ singles was won by Miss 
Hanly. She beat Mrs. West in the final round 
after an exciting contest, 4-6, 6-5, 6-2, 6-3. The 
final round, gentlemen’s singles, was not finished. 
Mr. Raymond and Mr. W. Tomes played three 
sets, the score being in favor of the former, 6-1, 
6-1, 5-7. The winner will be decided by lot. 


ROD AND GUN. 


THE Salt Lake (Utah) Sportsman's Club was in- 
corporated under Utah laws, August 25, 1888. 
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President, M. B. Sowles ; vice-president, Thos. J. 
Almy; secretary and treasurer, H. M. Miller; 
board of directors, M. B. Sowles, H. M. Miller, 
Thos. J. Almy, Charles Read, Wm. M. Bradley, I. 
M. Barratt and Phillip Klipple. 


A GuN club has been organized at Lost Nation, 
Ia., under the name of the Lost Nation Gun Club. 
The officers are : President, L. Scott; vice-presi- 
dent, M. Stevenson ; secretary and treasurer, F. M. 
Frazier ; director, F. B. Nichols. 


THE officers of the Commercial Rifle Club of New 
Orleans, La., are: President, Frank Dumas; vice- 
president, Wm. Monrose ; treasurer, Charles Barnes ; 
secretary, Geo. C. Hanser ; superintendent, Wm. 
Marquetz. 


OcToBER 15, 1888, the Salt Lake (Utah) Gun 
Club was organized. President, Wm. M. Bradley ; 
vice-president, Thos. J. Stevens; secretary and 
treasurer, W. J. De Bruhl ; board of directors, W. 
M. Bradley, T. J. Stevens, W. J. De Bruhl, M. R. 
Evans, and W. F. Beer. 


In shooting for the Founder’s Cup at Harvard, 
November 1, Messrs. Post and Mackay tied for first 
place, with a score of 12 out of 15. In shooting off 
Post won. 


THE Fly Casters’ Association, of Albany, held a 
tournament, October 27, which proved very success- 
ful. The judges were James H. Manning, Charles 
B. Andrews and W. W. Byington. There were 
eleven prizes, which were awarded as follows : 

Association class—Thomas W. Olcott, first prize, 
a Spalding split bamboo rod; W. D. Frothingham, 
second, a Mills & Son standard split bamboo fly- 
rod; W. G. Paddock, third, an automatic reel; 
Howard Paddock, fourth, a Bray fly-book ; Dayton 
Ball, fifth, fifty yards metallic centre-enameled line ; 
B. F. Reese, sixth, two dozen trout flies; Stuart G. 
Spier, seventh, a trout basket. Amateur Second 
Class—Chas.:A. Gove, first, an L. Levison fly-book ; 
H. A. Goffe, second, a lancewood fly-rod; John 
M. Quinby, third, a gogebic reel ; W. Story, fourth, 
pocket tackle-case. 


THE ducking season began, in Pennsylvania, No- 
vember 1. The lower Delaware and adjacent bays 
and inlets are said to be swarming with ducks. Ex- 
tensive preparations have been made in Philadelphia 
by a club of well-known men, who call themselves 
‘* The Innocent Eight,” for an active ducking season. 
Among the Innocents are: Messrs. Michael B. An- 
drews, Clarence B. Kugler, Joseph Wright and 
Colonel William B. Mann. Members of the club 
have purchased a “‘ rigging” at a cost of $2,000. It 
contains over a thousand decoys, many sink-boxes, 
both double and single, and all the improved para- 
phernalia used in ducking. 


THE season for ducking opened, in Maryland, 
November 1. Back, Middle, Gunpowder and Bush 
rivers are all first-class waters for duck shooting. 
The best duck shooting in the country is to be found 
on the flats near the mouth of the Susquehanna 
River. On these flats grow the choicest celery, 
which, combined with the shallowness of the water, 
makes the spot most attractive to the fowl. The 
delicacy of the food imparts to the ducks a flavor 
that has given the Havre de Grace canvas-back a 
world-wide reputation. The State has passed strin- 
gent laws governing the flats, and collects quite a 
revenue from the boats engaged in shooting. <A 
special police-force is maintained to enforce the laws. 


ROWING. 


HARVARD expects to have a rowing tank, similar 
to the Yale tank, shortly. The old gymnasium 
will probably be used for the purpose. An effort 
is also being made to raise funds for a new steam- 
launch. Harvard rowing men recognize that they 
must show by deeds that they deserve the support of 
the college. 

All the crews have left the river and are at work in 
the gymnasium. The university crew is rowing on 
the machines and pi ‘ling chest-weights. The num- 
ber of candidates is small, but it will be greatly in- 
creased after the vacation. With the exception of 
the freshmen, the class-crews are not in strict train- 
ing. Eighty. -nine played football during the fall for 
exercise ; ‘90 and ’gt are taking walks and pulling 
chest-weights. The freshmen are rowing in the 
’varsity room on the machines. They are obliged to 
be through by five o’clock, and as they have nearly 
three crews at work, the lack of room is very appar- 
ent, and interferes greatly with their work. Their 
average weight is at present nearly 156 pounds. 


THE Cornell oarsmen are very ambitious to send 
out next June an eight-oared crew, which, it is hoped, 
will beat Columbia, win the ‘‘ Child’s Cup” for the 
third and last time, and, if possible, win against 
Yale. The whole amount needed for the purpose is 
estimated at $2000 ; $500 for a new shell, and $1500 
for crew and trainer, The Cornell Zva recently be- 
gan raising a fund for this object, and over half the 
amount is already pledged, and the collections are 
coming in at the rate of $200 a week. The young 
women connected with the university have subscibed 
$100. There is no doubt but that the full amount 
will be raised. Courtney will train the crew. 


By reason of the expense, the class crews of Bow- 
doin have been given up. 


THE famous old Atalanta Boat Club has now es- 
tablished winter quarters apart from the boat club, 
and have settled down,in an elegant establishment on 
Fifth Avenue. The building is arranged and fur- 
nished so as to provide every facility for indoor 
amusement while the water is sealed in icy bonds. 
The billiard-rooms and bowling-alleys are located in 
the lower part of the house, and the other apartments 
are so arranged as to conduce to the comfort and en- 
joyment of the members. 


‘* Rock” KENT, one of the most promising scullers 
on the Harlem River, is, it is said, about to give up 
rowing altogether. He is one of the prominent 
members of the Metropolitan Rowing Club, and his 
withdrawal fram that organization, if the report be 
true, will be a sad loss. 


THE Union Boat Club, of Boston, which has a 
membership list of 200 names, has elected the follow- 
ing officers for 1889: President, Henry Parkman ; 
vice-president, Edward B. Robins; captain, A. 
Van Courtlandt Van Rensselaer ; lieutenant, Warren 
F. Kellogg ; treasurer, Edward D. Blake ; secretary, 
William R. Richards; directors, Arthur B. Ellis, 
Courtenay Guild, Thornton H. Simmons; election 
committee, William Appleton, J. F. Bush, Robert 
Bacon, William S. Eaton, Jr., William S. Hall, 
James M. Olmstead, Henry T. Spooner, Guy Wil- 
kinson. 

SKATING. 


THE Lachine Skating Club held its second annual 
meeting recently and elected the following officers : 
Mr. T. A. Dawes, re-elected honorary president ; 
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C. Thos. Danford, president; Albert Dawes, vice- 
president, and Wm. A. Shackell re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. The following were selected for the com- 
mittee: A. P. Bastable, H. K. Danford, J. Mac- 
Gowan, A. Noad, E. W. H. Phillip and A. Perry. 
Several new members were elected. 


THE annual meeting of the National Skating As- 
sociation of England was held at the Bath Hotel, 
Cambridge, Oct. 27, Mr. Neville Goodman in the 
chair. 

The committee, in their report, congratulated the 
members on the position of the association. Numer- 
ous attempts were made during the past season to 
bring off the championship race, but when all prep- 
arations had been made the changes in the weather 
upset the arrangements and the meetings had to be 
abandoned. The committee were sanguine 
of being able to pay their way, but this could not be 
done without gate proceeds. It was pointed out 
that scarcely any sporting pastime was now partici- 
pated in without a charge for admission being made, 
especially when valuable prizes were given. Owing 
to the paucity of members it was impossible to hold 
race-meetings without relying upon a ‘‘ gate” to 
meet the heavy expenses. Under the present régime 
this rule would have to be adhered to, but should 
funds allow, free meetings would be held. . . 

Mr. H. G. Few, R.S.O., Willingham, Cambs, 
was re-elected treasurer, and Messrs. ;. 2. Digby 
and J. Newton Digby were appointed joint honor- 
able secretaries. Baron de Salis, of Holland, was 
elected an honorary life member. 

The chairman, in accordance with notice, brought 
forward the question of the definition of an amateur ; 
and proposed that in lieu of the present rule the fol- 
lowing be adopted: ‘‘ That an amateur is one who 
has never competed in a skating contest for a money 
prize.” This gave rise to discussion, the motion 
being opposed by the secretary, but it was carried. 


SNOW-SHOEING. 


THE following officers were elected by the Mon- 
treal Garrison Artillery Snow-Shoe Club: Hon. 
presidents, Lieut.-Col. Turnbull and Lieut.-Col. 
Oswald; Hon. vice-presidents, Major Cole and 
Capt. Levins ; president, Capt. Lewis ; vice-presi- 
dents, Lieuts. Crathern, Ogilvy and Foy ; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Staff-Sergeant Cooper; assistant 
secretary-treasurer, Gunner Wilson. Committee : 
Lieut. McFarlane, Sergeant-Major Benton, Battery 
Sergeant-Major Murdock, Sergeant-Major Wilson, 
Sergeant McDonald, Sergeants Drysdale, Bonet, 
Pingel, Gunner Cokers, Trumpeter Shaw, Corporal 
Laurency. Delegates to.Council Committee : Cap- 
tain Lewis, Sergeant-Major Jones, Staff-Sergeant 
Cooper, Gunner Bremner. 


SWIMMING. 


J. NUTTALL, one of the foremost of swimmers in 
the English amateur ranks, has cast his lot with 
the professionals, and, in his first race for the 
1,000-yard professional championship, which took 
place at Lambeth Baths, Westminster Bridge Road, 
London, October 19, he met J. J. Collier, ex- 
champion; J. Finney, previous holder of the 
championship, and Geotge Kistler, all first-class 
swimmers. The men swam in atank 40 yards long, 
and Nuttall took the lead directly after the dive, 
holding it to the finish. Nuttall beat all previous 


records from the outset, as the following times will 
show : 
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*2lengths . + om. 548.|*16lengths . . 8m. 48%s, 

*4 lengths . t 55%) *18lengths .. 10 oo 

*6 lengths . 3 00%| *2olengths . . x a 

*8 lengths . 4 08% | *22lengths . . 12 25% 
*rolengths . 5 17 | *24 lengths 13 40 
*r2 lengths . 6 28% | *25 (1, ooo yards) . 14 17% 
*14 lengths 7 38% 


* Record beaten ess the start. 


The previous best on record was by Finney, 14m. 

43%4s 
TOBOGANNING. 

THE Essex County Toboggan Club recently 
elected the following Board of Governors for the 
season of 1888-89: John Firth, F. W. Hall, E. P. 
Hamilton, Charles T. Minton, Clarence D. Newell, 
John H. Sprague, Louis E. Chandler, Dr. F. A. 
Levy, Dr. G. B. Dowling, R. G. Hopper, Frank 
Lyman, D. H. Carstairs, Charles Hendricks, N. B. 
Woodworth, and C. F. Whiting. 


YACHTING. 


THE schooner-yacht Brunhilde, Captain John J. 
Phelps, owner, started on her second voyage round 
the globe November 1. Captain Phelps is accom- 
panied by his wife. The crew consists of ten men 
before the mast. The Brunhilde sailed direct for 
Bermuda. Captain Phelps has not yet determined 
how long he proposes to remain away. 


FroM England comes the news that steps have 
been taken by yachtsmen there as well as on this 
side of the Atlantic to have a grand international 
race next May of sloop and cutter yachts in the 
forty, fifty, and sixty foot classes. It is understood 
that the Seawanhaka-Corinthian, Eastern and other 
clubs are arranging with the English clubs for the 
race, which is to be settled in American waters for 
prizes independent of the America’s cup. 


As we go to press it seems probable that James 
Coates, Jr., the Scotchman who owns the 7hiséle, 
will challenge for the America’s cup within thirty 
days. 


THE report that another challenge for the America’s 
cup will shortly be issued from the other side of the 
Atlantic is again on the rounds. A correspondent 
of the London 7imes in Queenstown, Ireland, has 
heard that the Jamiesons, of Irish whiskey and /rex 
fame, have been quietly building a large steel sloop, 
with the end in view of challenging for the America’s 
cup. Richardson, the designer of the /rex, is said 
to be the designer of the new production. The 
author of the story has even learned the fact that the 
intended challenger is to be named the Shamrock. 
Mr. Jamieson has more than once been reported to 
have designs on the cup, and it is barely possible 
that a challenge may at some future day emanate 
from the Royal Irish Yacht Club, of which he is a 
member. 


THE winter quarters of the Newark, N. J., Yacht 
Club are at 740 Broad Street, Newark. The new 
rooms are cosily fitted up, and members of the club 
and their friends love to linger in the parlors and spin 
yarns of the water and about the men who go down 
to the sea in yachts. 


THE Harlem Yacht Club a short time ago moved 
into its mew quarters, the old Randall mansion on 
East 12st Street. It was previously occupied by the 
Eastern Boulevard Club. The present officers of the 
club are: Commodore, James T. Lalor; vice-com- 
modore, McEvoy ; secretary, T. J. Dempsey ; cor- 
responding secretary, W. J. Parker; treasurer, H. 
M. Jonés ; 


measurer, T. P. Bates. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
[ This department of OUTING is devoted to answers 
to correspondents seeking information on subjects ap- 
pertaining to all fron J 


Scot, Boston.—For the game of lawn bowls you 
must have turf in the finest possible condition. The 
dimensions of the ground should be about forty-two 
yards long, and, if possible, the same breadth. 
There should be ditches at both ends, about twelve 
inches wide and three inches deep, with a bank 
about eighteen inches above the level of the lawn, to 
stop the bowls. The reason why it is advisable to 
have the ground square, is that one can then change 
the direction of play and so save the grass. 

Chas. 7., Baltimore. — Your horse is probably 
suffering from irregular teeth. What you describe 
is called ‘‘ quidding.” You should have a veterinary 
surgeon to see to his teeth, and if necessary rasp 
them down. If it does not come from the teeth, 
he is probably suffering from catarrh, with sore 
throat, and when he is swallowing water you will be 
able to notice a peculiar gulping effort. This, of 
course, would need treatment. 

Breeder, Buffalo, N. Y.— The New Forest po- 
nies are no good. They have much of the blood of 
Marsk, the sire of the famous English horse Eclipse, 
in their veins, but in spite of it they are about as 
ill-looking animals as one can imagine, with most 
hideous heads and necks. They are, however, hardy 
and useful. The best all-round specimens of the 
Shetland that we have ever seen, certainly in Amer- 
ica, are the family of them exhibited by Mr. Pierre 
Lorillard at the New York Horse-Show. They are 
of exactly the right stamp for that class of pony, and 
the stallion, Montreal, was well described as having 
‘*the build of a cart-horse and the carriage of a 
thoroughbred.” 

Matador.—The sword is passed between the skull 
and the first cervical vertebra, in a perpendicular 
direction only. 


Fred, H. L., Brooklyn, N. Y.—The best method 
to render shoes impervious to snow is to apply 
castor-oil. It must be applied twice, after the boots 
have been warmed at the fire. Of course, the oil 
must be used again at intervals, when the leather 
shows signs of needing it. The best plan is to 
wash off all blacking first, and apply the oil to the 
sole as well as the other portions of the shoe. 

k. S. B., Broadway.—The length of the Cam- 
bridgeshire course, at Newmarket, England, is 1 
mile and 240 yards. . 

Gunner, Washington, D. C.—Strictly speaking, 
the correct plural is with the s; but that letter is 
very commonly omitted. Indeed, among sports- 
men, it may be said that ‘‘ snipe” is invariably used 
in the plural as well as the sirigular sense; but nat- 
uralists use the plural ‘‘snipes” as meaning the 
different species of snipe. With woodcocks it is 
more usual to add the s, but many sportsmen 
omit it. 

Canine, Hartford, Conn.—({1) Your best plan is 
to wash the ears out and brush in some green iodide 
of mercury twice a week. (2) Puppies at the age 
of three months or so, often show crooked legs with 
enlarged joints, but these generally come right later. 


Athlete, Cambridge.—Y ou can obtain just the kind 
of jewelry you require ffom Shreve, Crump & Low 
Co., Washington Street, Boston. They also give 


special attention to designing and making prizes for 
clubs. 
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C. A. S., New Haven, Conn.—¥xcellent shoot- 
ing can be obtained at Barnegat, Delaware and 
Chesapeake bays ; for the last place Havre de Grace 
is the usual starting-point. At Crisfield, Md., near 
the swamps of the Pocomoke, geese and different 
kinds of ducks are abundant. The trip, however, 
if you procured boat, sink-box, etc., at the more 
popular places, would prove expensive. Good 
Ground, Long Island, on the Great South Bay, is 
highly recommended, and, being off the usual line 
of travel, should afford satisfactory shooting. We 
should hardly advise you to go farther north at this 
time of year; and on the Maine coast the birds are 
fishy to the taste. You could, however, get some 
sport with the seals—with a rifle, for they are too 
shy fora shotgun. At this time of year we would 
suggest Camden as a starting-point, where you can 
obtain outfit and guides at a reasonable figure, while 
in the back country you could get some woodcock 
and partridges. On the whole, our advice would be 
to try Long Island or Barnegat Bay. 

John R. S., Indianapolis.—Although trotting as 
a sport has not assumed any large dimensions in 
England, some English stock is still imported to 
gain fresh blood. Mr. Fairfax, of Virginia, recently 
purchased the stallion Matchless for 1,000 guineas 
from Mr. Brough, of Londesborough Wold, York- 
shire. Trotting is, however, making some headway 
on the other side, and a gentleman is at present lay- 
ing out a ‘half-mile track at Aintree, near Liverpool, 
where it is proposed to hold a meeting this year. 

H. B. P., Quebec.— (1) The Northwestern 
Amateur Rowing Association has its headquarters 
at Detroit, Michigan. It was organized in October, 
1268, and is composed of some 47 clubs. (2) The 
laws in regard to ‘‘ water” read as follows : 

(a) A boat’s own water is its straight course, par- 
allel with those of the other competing boats, from 
the station assigned to it at the start to the finish. 

(4) Each boat shall keep its own water through- 
out the race, and any boat departing from its own 
water will do so at its peril. 

(c) The umpire shall be sole judge of a boat’s 
own water and proper course during the race. 

1158 Springfield, Mass.—(1) Road-books are 
issued by Connecticut and Massachusetts. For for- 
mer, write to Weed Sewing Machine Company, 
Hartford, Conn.; for latter, to H. W. Hayes, 103 
State Street, Boston, Mass. (2) The States that 
publish road-books can make their own regulations 
as regards selling them to persons not members of 
the League. All the information and statistics are 
furnished by members to the compilers free, and 
the idea of not selling the book to outsiders is to re- 
tain the benefits afforded by the organization for 
members only. It is thought by some that this will 
increase the membership.. New York State sells the 
road-book to outsiders for $1.50, and to League 
members for $1.00. 

Whist-Player, Yonkers.—The best thing we have 
seen in the line of card-tables, are those made by 
Keeler & Co., Washington Street, Boston. The 
folding pattern is especially commendable. 


Paterfamilias, Springfield, Mass.—You will find 
that the repeating air-gun made by H. H. Kiffe, 318 
Fulton Street, Brooklyn, is the very thing for your 
boy. 

J. E. M., Lynchburg, Va.—Chapped heels arise 
from exposure to wet and cold, or from imperfect 
drying of the legs after washing. You will find 
white lead or zinc ointment beneficial. 
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